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FROM THE PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


Since the time the Seventh Volume of the Complete 
Works of the Swami Vivekananda was published, we 
have been able to gather much fresh matter unpublished 
before either in book form or in this series. Most of this 
matter was secured through the help of the several devoted 
admirers of the Swami in America and Europe, and the 
Section on Notes of Class Talks and Lectures as well as 
many of the Epistles belong to this category. We are 
also indebted to The Ramakrishna Math, Baghbazar, 
Calcutta, and The Ramakrishna Math, Madras for per¬ 
mission to include some matter from their publications 
in this Volume. . . . 

20th December, 1951 The Editor 


PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 

In order to attain an equal distribution of pages 
Epistles cxcvii-ccxxiv (pp. 541-69) as also xxxvin 
(pp. 333-34, which was wrongly dated) of the second edi¬ 
tion have been transferred to the fifth volume of The 
Complete Works; xxxviii and xxxix of this edition are 
new ones. 

The Index is revised accordingly. 


December, 1959 


PUBUSHER 
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LECTURES AND DISCOURSES 




At South Pasadcna-~1900 









DISCOURSES ON JNANA-yOOA» 

I 

Om Tat Sat! To know the Om is to know the 
secret of the universe. The object of Jniina-Yoga is the 
same as that of Bhakti and Rlja Yogas, but the method 
is different. This is the Yoga for the strong, for those 
who are neither mystical nor devotional, but rational. 

the Bhakti-Yogi works his way to complete oneness 
with the Supreme through love and devotion, so the 
Jnina-Yogi forces his way to the realisation of God by 
the power of pure reason. He must be prepared to 
throw away all old idols, all old beliefs and superstitions, 
all desire for this world or another, and be determined 
only to find freedom. Without Jnana (knowledge) libera¬ 
tion cannot be ours. It consists in knowing what we 
really are, that we are beyond fear, beyond birth, beyond 
death. The highest good is the realisation of the Self. It 
is beyond sense, beyond thought. The real "I" cannot 
be grasped. It is the eternal subject and can never be¬ 
come the object of knowledge, because knowledge is 
only of the related, not of the Absolute. All sense- 
knowledge is limitation, it is an endless chain of cause 
and effect. TTiis world b a relative world, a shadow of 
the real; still, being the plane of equipoise where happi¬ 
ness and misery are about evenly balanced, it is the only 
plane where man can realise his true Self and know that 
he is Brahman. 

This world is "the evolution of nature and the 
manifestation of God”. It is our inteipretation of Brah¬ 
man or the Absolute, seen through the veil of M&yi or 

* These were originally recorded by a prominent American 
disciple of die Swami, Miss S. £. Waldo; Swami Satadananda, 
while he was in America (1896), copied them out from her note- 
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a|ip«mitce. Tlie tvoiM is not zoo, it has a ces'taiii zoidjity; 
lit battue jQrahaian is. 

libw iuaoitei^' ''i[%e Vtidahta 

«|% **We are It, but can never know It, becaune It can 
neVH' beccHne <Ite t^ject, of knowledge.” Modem spience 
also sa^ that It cannot be Inown. We can. bowevor, 
^ili^^yytbses c^ it from' t^_ to time, \li/hen^ the 
sioti^# this vt^orld is bnde'om^en, li will come to 
tU,'i>ut no longer will it hold an^ reality for us. iVe li^ll 
khfiw it as a mirage. To reach behind the Ujiurage i^ the 
alht of aU r^i^ns. That man and ^ <me is ,dse 
consts&t te^hing of the Vedas, but only few are ahie 
to peiietrate behind the veil and reach the reaHsation of 
this trU&.' ‘ , 

* Tlie first thing ’io be got rid of by him who wpuld 
be ‘i Jnini is fear. Fear is one of our worst enemies. 
NOxt, believe in nothing until you know ip. Constantly 
tell yourself, ”I am not the body, I am not the mind, 1 
aid nOt thought, I am not even consciousness; | am the 
Atman." When you can throw away all, only the true 
Self will remain. The Jnani’s meditation is of two sorts: 

(1) to deny and think away everything we are not; 

(2) to inidst upon what we really are—the Atman, the 

One Sel^Existencel Knowledge, and Bliss. The true 
rationalist must go on and fearlessly follow his reason to 
its farthest limits. It will not answer to stop anywhere 
on the road. When we bepn to deny, all must go until 
We reach what cannot be thrown away or denied, which 
is the real **1". That "I” is the witnew of the universe, 
it is unchangeable, eternal, infinite. Now, layer after layer 
of Ignbrance chvers it from our eyes, but it remains ever 
thh same. * i / t 

T»k) birds sat On one tree. The bird at the t<^ was 
calm, ipajestii;, beautiful, perfect. The lower bird was 
always ^fa^ping from tWig to twig, now gating 
fruifs and teing happy, now'eating bitter fruits andibekigs 



|iii««r«<>«la^ )b»>igp*noaii|i|ri^ 

«|iKt!4iM(W^ ’t^Hinrrl iifigia|ft/jNie».«» be tike 

ililB](tl^«^•llt||»tbe 

iebsi bxi^fyigfpitt elliidMeie Hie! to 'be Ube fiM!>ii^^«r 

bird, and went era as betoret, eating awed and Miuttl' 

fruita and being happy and miaeiabie. Again he lototed 

t;^, again he wdit up a U^e nearer to the cahn and 

aaajei^ nppcar birder Many tlmea'wsw thaa ief«a»d’until 
at hatt he drew 'my> aear< toe upper bird; tte favilManey 
of hh plumage dazitod ham.< Mmiied to abaorb torn, imd. 
finally, to hi»> wo«dar> and suipoaie, he foand lhlere>'waa 
imly one btrdU-toe waa<the upper bnd'Ali toe time and 
had but juat tound it out. Man ih Idw that lower bird, 
but if he peraeverea in hia ^oarta to rbe to the lu^ieat 
ideal ^ ana conceive'of, he too ball find that he was 
toe Self all the time 'and the other was but a dreamt To 
acparate oaiadlves utterly fixm' mattmr' and all belief 
in ita reality is true Jnana. * The Jnani mult keep ever 
in his mind the "Om Tat Sat^’, that is, Om the only real 
existence. Absitract amity is the loundatkm of Juana*' 
Yoga. This da called Advakism (“without dnalism or 
d^aitiuii”). This is the c0hier4tone cf the Vedanta 
]^toso|)iiy, toe Alftoa and> the Omega. “Brahman alone 
i» true/ all etee is |alse>and I ma Braimum.*' Only by 
tellic^ ourselves this until We make it a part of our ‘very 
being, can we rise beyond^all duality, beyond both good 
and evB, pleasure aiul pain, joy and sorrow^ and knew 
ourselves as the One, eternal, unchanging, infinite—the 
“One without a second”. 

' The Jnana*¥ogi> must be as uitetoe as toe nafsowest 
eectariati^* yet Us btoad^ as «toe heavens. Me^ xmm ialnCk 
hiktoly tauitod >his mind, be aMe to'be^ Buddhitf or a 
Ciutototo, to hay«*.toe pdwer to oomtoously dhrsde Ifiaa^ 
adf into aHitfifae diiffcamiit Mean and fet hMild fiast'to^iton 
ctaaaai hamnokty. Constant dadl altoie can arable us uu 



^ontxoL AU wnUakm ave in tfae^On^ tm we 
titoH heaW not lo identify ooitelves with what' w<t 
and to hear nothing* see nothing, talk ci nOthhlg tiW 
die'thing in hand. We most put in our ndude wnd and 
bf intente. Day and night tdd yoursell, am He, X WH 
He.” 

n 

The greatest teacher of the Vedanta philosophy was 
Shankar&chtrya. By solid reasoning be extracted £toin the 
Vedas the truths of Vedanta, and on them built up the 
wonderful system of Jnfina that is taught in his coni'- 
mentaries. He unified all the conflicting descriptions of 
Brahman and showed that there is only one Infinite 
Reality. He showed too that as man can only travel 
slowly on the upward road, all the varied presentations 
are needed to suit his varying capacity. We find some¬ 
thing akin to this in the teachings of Jesus, wluch he 
evidently adapted to the different abilities of his bearers. 
First he taught them of a Father in heaven and to pray 
to Him. Next he rose a step higher and told them, "1 
am the vine, you are the branches”, and lastly he gave 
them the highest truth: ”I and my Father are one”, 
and "The Kingdom of Heaven is within you.” Shankara 
taught that three things were the great gifts of God: 
(1) human body, (2) thirst after God, and (S) a teacher 
who can show us the light. When these three great gifts 
are ours, we may know that our redemption is at band. 
Only knowledge can free and save us, but with knowledge 
must go virtue. 

The essenix of Vedanta is that there is but one 
Being and that every soul is diat Being in full, not a past 
of that Being, All the sun is reflected in each dew-dn^ 
Appearing in time, space, and causality, this Being it 
man, as we know him, but behind ifll aj^iearance is the 
one Reality. Unselfishness is the denial nf the lower or 
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sm lift *0 fm ¥>K^6tm tii» 
ju»,|tiheie IwilifBi. ,W)» wilt 
|iatfe» iHtofHi to *SbU i»' 

lorilic: OOewo «i^ Hesltets aiditaw k wJu/ki, 

ood wS kum ktwtm oeleiwd {Mm the fmek 
of iWnifeo- lofinitf ooinot i)c divMed. the 't>iie without 
a lecOnd*' caa hoM no lecQOd, aU is CfaOt One. This 
Icwwledge will come lo aU, box we riumld struggle to 
attaia it now» because imtil we have it, we eaaoot lealiy 
^ve manland the best 1 m%. The Jivamnnkta (‘the 
living free’ Or one who know*} alone is i^ile to give real 
love, real dbarity, rmi truth, and it is truth alone that 
makes os free. Desire makes slaves of us, it is an 
inmtiabie tyxxat and gives its victims no rest; but the 
JIvanmukta has conquered aU desire by rising to the 
knowledge that he is the One and there is nothing left to 
wish for. 

The mind brings before us all our delusions-^Kxly, 
sex. creed, caste, bondi^; so we have to tell the truth 
to the mind incessantly, until it is made to realise it. 
Oiir real nature is all bliss, and all the pleasure we know 
is but a re^tion, an atom, of that bills tve get from 
touching our real nature. That is beyond both pleasure 
and paini It is the "witness” (rf the universe, the unchang¬ 
ing reader bdbre whom turn the leaves of the book of 
life. 

Through practice comes Yoga, through Yoga comes 
knowledge, through knowledge love, and through love 
bliss. 

"Me and mine" is a superstition; we have lived in 
it so los^ that it is well-nigh impossible to shake it off. 
Still we must get rid of it if we would rise to the highest. 
We must be bright and cheerful, long faces do not make 
rtd^ion. Rdigion ^uld be tire most joyhil thing in the 
world, because it is the bestj Asceticism cannot make 
US holy.< Why dtould a man who loves God and who is 



Me^OmM Jbt t0tk 

^ tartti^ a ^e ccseuadal itjbing! iiif<MH|^ 

H Icttut* fmei: ib» <Jli^giom m§'Mi^mm>iJk 

4ii&iitiB laac the pine* in 'lieas^ ciui» see ihevf|lha)|. 
■^Wlkile wm tkkdk M>itbi6 v»aM, it 901^’ thei mloM fm m>i 
Tam let nf comt* td it wkb’tlie leelu^ that Ui» In^U >iB 
and'lire ihall'hawe God. Thi« shoaid lMs>oui: th£Hi|^ 
'tovd^ldft evafode and ewaTtlnn^^Mixudiits, dliiidiwl, 
ht^ialids, wives, friends, and oaesnieb Tfainlu how it 
'Would iidiajeije (he whole universe for vi if we^ooidd con- 
'sdously fill it with God 1 See nothing bnttGod I Altsonxm, 
hdl straggle, dll pain would, be for ever lost to ush . 

|nana is **creedle9sness”, hut thdt does not nhnm 
that it demises creeds, it only means thm a st^ above 
and beyond creeds has been gained. The Jndni seeka ndt 
to destroy, but to help all. An all rivers roll their wateis 
into the sea and become one, so all creeds should lead to 
Jnsuia and become one. ‘ 

The reality of everything depends upon Bndunan, 
and only as we really grasp this trdth, have we any rOalky. 
When we cease to see any differences, then we know that 
"T and die Fadier are Ode”. 

Jnana is taught very cleariy by Krishna in the 
BbagavadGiti. This great poem is held to be the crown 
jewel all Indian literature. It is i kind of commentary 
on the Vedas. It shows us that our battle for spirituality 
must be fought <nit in this life; so we must not fife from 
it, hut radier compd it to give us all that it holds. As 
the Gita typifies this struggle for higher things, it is high¬ 
ly poetical to lay the scene in a battl^eld. Kxhfina in 
the guise &£ a charioteer to Aijuna, leader of one of the 
oppming aimies, urges him not to be sorrowful, not tb 
fear death, since he knows he is immortal, that msthihg 
whith thanges can be in the real natuife of man. 
Thsouj^ chapter after chapteiv Krishna teaches the 
higher hruths of philosophy aM' religion to Aifunij It is 


«l^1li^^)li(9f 'laNl^ JiBcMduisfiicftB iliitli«l4xE^iiil 

k^mtH'ikmm l»>ieiepiibdiyr» lii 'tflA 

■%‘!eb!f»fSt^ «>{ci(ietiibN*ti’( Owd: is 
U andiisrblite ikmM it< 

0t'«^J9st oi»tt«l iiimtmkmhf -cdami )it i»M}y/*iirgislt<lR 
itefdiae'ifGidiwoMS'li«»e'Se& <’< '«*'? ' » 


. «fiSie.ftTneat u*«only>^ ■%>bf AtumicAtSiin 

tbft pMK'anditiie l&icuEB.t so' ore'csmnot raflt^ally'^ iMk 
,W«iiW« '<m}f fiso’tfae pibsaM^ ai>‘ie hsut wo ^ikSakfkiet'kpa^ 
from the past and the future. It is all one con^^tete'Whhle, 
the idea o£< timeLbehig aner^y a condition int^sed upon 
US by the foxln of our uodentandingl 


i;i 


> tjndha teaches that the wotid'^eold^^e giaeh' ii{i, 
but not on that account to be abandoned. To be sn 'liii 
viorld^ but nbt of it, >is' the true' vest of die Sawnyisin. 
This idea.'of renunciation fawsiheen in'some-ftutn'cctthtnoa 
to .nearly'»}%iom. i Jnana demands thin we' loeit 
m»6a aU ^ke^ that' we s«e only '^uneness". Ihaintt and 
tdattie, gtgod and had^ then heat and cold,* mtllt bt^ e(|tiatly 
acceptable t» m la Imla there are mtmy itoly men <k 
whom this is literaliyi triae. They wmtder oti the itKtw- 
<dad hb^hte the Hknalayas or over 'die bami^ desert 
sands, emirdy undothod and apparendy entirely uncoti- 
scious of'any'di^erence m temperature.' ‘ ‘ ' 

We have irtt of aU> to *g^ve »ttp this snpenddon Of 
body.’twe aid'not dm bddy<‘ Next^ numt go the furher 
ss^emitimt'diat weiate mind. ^We^mis not'mindt it ii 
)|i^'die>'r'sihte body", not imy pw^of dieiiioiid.' Tlie 
PHere wofd ‘‘body’^ini^ljed to isearly tdl thingi, tncheies 
aometiitng emnmcir'awdngddP^lMdies^' t<This’is 
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Ofijr. IkwHbi «ve ot bdhfaad. (iaid < 'db 

iSMU^tp tiMmielvca ue in tbdr turn ^ WMOc^ 

dl^l tbcm. thg£ is. the ^me Retyi Eiiwtn cn, the 

Send ol^iwii? Mid, the Self of dw untvetie. the life of our 
hie, onr true Self, As long u we bdtew ouneives 40 
be even the leut different from God, fear nanatns with 
us; but when we know ounelves to be the One, fear 
goes: of what can we be afraid? By sheer force of whl 
the Jnfni rises beyond body, beyond mind, making thb 
universe zero. Thus he destroys Avidyk and knows hiS 
true Self, the Atman. Happiness and misery .are only in 
the senses, they caimot touch our real Self. The soul 
is beyond time, space, and causality—therefore unlhnited, 
onmipresmt. 

The Jnani has to come out of all forms, to get 
beyond all rules and books, and be his own bodk. Bound 
by forms, we crystallise and die. Still the Jnani must 
never condemn those who cannot yet rise above forms. 
He must never even think of another, “I am holier than 
thou". 

These are the marks of thO true Jnana-Yogi: (1) He 
desires nothing, save to know. (2) All his senses are 
under perfect restraint; he suffers everything without 
murmuring, equally content if his bed be the bare ground 
under the open sky, or if he is lo(^:ed in a king’s palace. 
He shuns no suffering, he stands and bears it—^be has 
given up all but die Self. (3) He knows that all but the 
One is unreal. (4) He has an intense desire for freedom. 
With a strong will, he fixes his mind on hi^er things and 
so attains to peace. If we know not peace, what are 
we more than the brutes? He does everything for others 
^for the Lord—giving up all fruits of work and looking 
for no ronilt, either here or hereafter. What can the 
univeiM give us more dian our own soul? Possessing 
that, we possess all. The Vedas teach that the Atman; 
or Self, is the One Undivided Existence. It is beyond 



wmsmfp ^ wto c^idowmm as we 

liifiw it* j!r<» it a«« tWnp. It is tbiit' tlismigh 
wMcli (or because Uf which) we see^ hear, feel, and 
think* The goal of the universe is to realise oneness with 
the or One Existence, The Jnani has to be free 

from all forms; he is neither a Hindu, a Buddhist, nor a 
Christian, but he is aU three. All action is renounced, 
given up to the Lord; then no action has power to bind* 
The Jnani is a tremendous rationalist; he denies every, 
thing* He tells himself day and night, “There are no 
beliefs, no sacred words, no heaven, no hell, no creed, 
no church—there is only the Atman." When everything 
has been thrown away until what cannot be thrown away 
is reached, that is the Self. The Jnani takes nothing for 
granted ; he analyses by pure reason and force of will, 
until he reaches Nirvana which is the extinction of all 
relativity. No description or even conception of this 
state is possible. Jnana is never to be judged by any earthly 
result. Be not like the vulture which soars almost beyond 
sight, but which is ever ready to swoop downwards at the 
sight of a bit of carrion. Ask not for healing, or longevity, 
or prosperity, ask only to be free. 

We are “Existence, Knowledge, Bliss" (Sachchidi- 
nanda). Existence is the last generalisation in the uni¬ 
verse ; so we exist, we know it; and bliss is the natural 
result of existence without alloy. Now and then we know 
a moment of supreme bliss, when we ask nothing, give 
nothing, and know nothing but bliss. Then it passes 
and we again see the panorama of the universe going on 
before us and we know it is but a “mosaic work set 
upon God, who is the background of all things". When 
we return to earth and see the Absolute as relative, we 
see Sachchidananda as Trinity—Father, Son, Holy Ghost* 
Satthe creating principle; Chit =s= the guiding principle; 
Ananda«the realising principle, which Joins us again 
to the One* No one can know “existence" (Sat) except 
Viii—2 
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tiitough “knowledge” (Chit), and hence die fcnnoe the 
saymg of Jesus, No man can see the Father save ^brtnq^h 
the Son. The Vedanta teaches that Nirvftna can be 
attained here and now, tha^t we do not have to wait fear 
death to reach it. Nirvana is the realisation of the Self, 
and after having once, if only for an instant, known this, 
never again can one be deluded by the mirage of 
personality. Having eyes, we must see the apparent; but 
all the time we know it for what it is, we have found 
out its true nature. It is the "screen” that hides the Self 
which is unchanging. The screen opens and we find the 
Self behind it—all change is in the screen. In the saint 
the screen is thin and the Reality can almost shine through ; 
but in the sinner it is thick, and we are apt to lose sight 
of the truth that the Atman is there, as well as behind 
the saint. 

All reasoning ends only in finding Unity; so we first 
use analysis, then synthesis. In the world of science, the 
forces are gradually narrowed down in the search for one 
underlying force. When physical science can perfectly grasp 
the final unity, it will have reached an end, for reaching 
unity we find rest. Knowledge is final. 

Religion, the most precious of all sciences, long 
ago discovered that final unity, to reach which is the 
object of Jnana-Yoga. There is but one Self in the 
universe, of which all lower selves are but mani¬ 
festations. The Self, however, is infinitely more than all 
of its manifestations. All is the Self or Brahman. The 
saint, the sinner, the lamb, the tiger, even the murderer, 
as far as they have any reality, can be nothing else, 
because there is nothing else. “That which exists is 
One, sages call It variously.” Nothing can be higher 
than this knowledge, and in those purified by Yoga it 
comes in flashes to the soul. The more one has been 
purified and prepared by Yoga and meditation, the 
clearer are these flashes of realisation. This was dis- 



mcmxitm'm is 

coverad 4,000 years a^, but has not yet beoune the 
pMSpeity the race: it is still the pir»perty o£ some 
individuals only. 


IV 

All men, so-called, are not yet really human beings. 
Every one has to judge of this world through his own 
mind. The higher undersUnding is extremely difficult. 
The concrete is more to most people than the abstract. 
As an illustration of this, a story is tcM of two men in 
Bombay—one a Hindu and the other a Jain—^who were 
playing chess in the house of a rich merchant of Bombay. 
The house was near the sea, the game long; the ebb 
and flow of the tide under the balcony where they sat 
attracted the attention of the players. One explained it 
by a legend that the gods in their play threw the water 
into a great pit and then threw it out again. The other 
said; No, the gods draw it up to the top of a high 
mountain to use it, and then when they have done with 
it, they throw it down again. A young student present 
began to laugh at them and said, “Do you not know 
that the attraction of the moon causes the tides?” At 
this, both men turned on him in a fury and inquired if 
he thought they were fools. Did he suppose that 
they believed the moon had any ropes to puU up the tides, 
or that it could reach so far? They utterly refused 
to accept any such foolish explanation. At this juncture 
the host entered the room and was appealed to by both 
parties. He was an educated man and of course knew 
the truth, but seeing plainly the impossibility of making 
the chera-playen understand it, he made a sign to the 
student and then proceeded to give an explanation of the 
tides that proved eminently satisfactory to his ignorant 
hearers. "You must know”, he told them, “that afar 
off in the middle of the ocean, there is a huge mountain 
of sponge—^you have both seen spongef and know what 
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I mean. This mountain of sponge absorbs a great deal 
of the water and then the sea falls; by and by the gods 
come down and dance on the mountain and their 
weight squeezes all the water out and the sea rises again. 
This, gentlemen, is the cause of the tides, and you can 
easily see for yourselves how reasonable and simple is 
this explanation.” The two men who ridiculed the power 
of the moon to cause the tides, found nothing incredible 
in a mountain of sponge, danced upon by the gods! The 
gods were real to them, and they had actually seen 
sponge ; what was more likely than their joint effect upon 
the seal 

“Comfort” is no test of truth; on the contrary, truth 
is often far from being “comfortable”. If one intends 
to really find truth, one must not cling to comfort. It 
is hard to let all go, but the Jnani must do it. He must 
become pure, kill out all desires and cease to identify 
himself with the body. Then and then only, the higher 
truth can shine in his soul. Sacrifice is necessary, and 
this immolation of the lower self is the underlying truth 
that has made sacrifice a part of all religions. All the 
propitiatory offerings to the gods were but dimly under¬ 
stood types of the only sacrifice that is of any real value,, 
the surrender of the apparent self, through which alone 
we can realise the higher Self, the Atman. The Jnani 
must not try to preserve the body, nor even wish to do 
so. He must be strong and follow truth, though the 
universe fall. Those who follow “fads” can never do 
this. It is a life-work, nay, the work of a hundred lives! 
Only the few dare to realise the God within, to renounce 
heaven and Personal God and all hope of reward. A 
firm will is needed to do this; to be even vacillating is a 
sign of tremendous weakness. Man always is perfect, 
or he never could become so ; but he had to realise it. If 
man were bound by external causes, he could only be 
mortal. Immort^ity can only be true of the uncondi- 
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tioix€(i Ni»tliiiig can act on the Atman—the idea is pure 
4Hui»on; but man must identify himself with that, not 
with body or mind. Let him know that he is the witness 
of the universe, then be can enjoy the beauty of the 
wonderful panorama passing before him. Let him even 
tell himself, “I am the universe, I am Brahman/' When 
man really identifies himself with the One, the Atman, 
everything is possible to him and all matter becomes his 
servant. As Shri Ramakrishna has said: After the butter 
is churned, it can be put in water or milk and will never 
mix with either; so when man has once realised the Self, 
he can no more be contaminated by the world. 

*Trom a balloon, no minor distinctions are visible, 
so when man rises high enough, he will not see good 
and evil people.” “Once the pot is burned, no more can 
it be shaped; so with the mind that has once touched 
the Lord and has had a baptism of fire, no more can it 
be changed.” Philosophy in Sanskrit means “clear vision”, 
and religion is practical philosophy. Mere theoretic, 
speculative philosophy is not much regarded in India. 
There is no church, no creed, no dogma. The two great 
divisions are the “Dvaitists” and the * Advaitists”. The 
former say, “The way to salvation is through the mercy 
of God; the law of causation, once set in motion, can 
never be broken ; only God, who is not bound by this 
law, by His mercy helps us to break it.” The latter say, 
"“Behind all this nature is something that is free ; and 
finding that which is beyond all law gets us freedom ; 
and freedom is salvation.” Dualism is only one phase, 
Advaitism goes to the ultimate. To become pure is the 
shortest path to freedom. Only that is ours which we 
earn. No authority can save us, no beliefs. If there is a 
<Jod, all can find Him. No one needs to be told it is 
warm ; each one can discover it for himself. So it should 
be with God. He should be a fact in the consciousness 
of all men. The Hindus do not recognise “sin”, as it 
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is understood by the Western mind« Evil deeds are not 
we are not offending some Ruler in committing; 
these; we are simply injuring ourselves, and we must 
sidfer the penalty. It is not a sin to put one's finger in 
the fire, but he who does so will surely suffer just as* 
much as if it were. All deeds produce certain results^ 
and “every deed returns to the doer’\ “Trinitarianism” 
is an advance on “Unitarianism” (which is dualism, God 
and man for ever separate). The first step upwards is- 
when we recognise ourselves as the children of God; the 
last step is when we realise oursehes as the One, the 
Atman. 


V 

The question wh) there cannot be eternal bodies is- 
in itself illogical, as “bod}“ is a term applied to a certaini 
combination of elements, changeable and in its very 
nature impermanent. When we are not passing througk 
changes, we will not have bodies (so-called). “Matter" 
beyond the limit of time, space, and causality will not 
be matter at all. Time and space exist only in us, we 
are the one Permanent Being. All forms are transitory, 
that is why all religions say, “God has no form". 
Menander was a Greco-Bactrian king. He was converted 
to Buddhism about 150 B.C. by one of the Buddhist 
missionary monks and was called by them “Milinda".. 
He asked a young monk, his teacher, “Can a perfect 
man (such as Buddha) be in error or make mistakes?" 
The young monk’s answer was: The perfect man can 
remain in ignorance of minor matters not in his experi¬ 
ence, but he can never be in error as to what his insight 
has actually realised. He is perfect here and now. He 
knows the whole mystery, the Essence of the universe, 
but he may not know the mere external variation through 
which that Essence is manifested in time and space. He 
knows the clay itself, but has not had experience of every 
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shape it may wrought mtu« The pmfect ihaii hiiow& 
ihe Soul itsel£> but not every fom and eomidixatioti of 
iu masiilcfttatlcm. He would have to attain mofe xelative 
knowledge just as we do, though on acrouid ctf hia 
immense power, he would learn it far more quickly* 

The tremendous ‘‘search-light*' of a perfectly con¬ 
trolled mind, when thrown on any subjea, would rapidly 
reduce it to possession* It is very important to under¬ 
stand this, because it saves so much foolish explanaticm 
as to how a Buddha or a Jesus could be mistaken in oxdi¬ 
nary relative Knowledge, as we well know they were. The 
disciples should not be blamed as having put down the 
sayings erroneously. It is humbug to say that one thing 
is true and another untrue in their statements. Accept the 
whole account, or reject it. How can we pick out the true 
from the false? 

If a thing happens once, it can happen again. If 
any human being has ever realised perfection, we too* 
can do so. If we cannot become perfect here and now,, 
we never can in any state or heaven or condition we may 
imagine. If Jesus Christ was not perfect, then the 
religion bearing his name falls to the ground. If he 
was perfect, then we too can become perfect. The 
perfect man does not reason or “know**, as we count 
“knowing**, for all our knowledge is mere comparison,, 
and there is no comparison, no classification, possible in 
the Absolute. Instinct is less liable to error than reason, 
but reason i$ higher and leads to intuition, which is higher 
still. Knowledge is the parent of intuition, which, like 
instinct, is also unerring, but on a higher plane. There 
are three grades of manifestation in living beings: 
(1) sub-conscious—^mechanical, unerring; (2) conscious— 
knowing, erring; (S) superconscious—intuitional, unerr¬ 
ing ; and these are illustrated in an animal, man, and 
God. For the man who has become perfect, nothing 
remains but to apply his understanding. He lives only 
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to help the world, desiring'nothing for^mself. WhjU; 
distinguishes is negative—the positive is ever widar and 
wider. What we have in cmnmon is the widest of all, and 
that is “Being”. 

"Law is a mental shorthand to explain a serie»''T)f 
phenomena”; but law as an entity, so to speak, does not 
exist. We use the word to express the regular succession 
of certain occurrences in the phenomenal world. We 
must not let law become a superstition, a something in¬ 
evitable, to which we must submit. Error must accom¬ 
pany reason, but the very struggle to conquer error makes 
us gods. Disease is the struggle of nature to cast out some¬ 
thing wrong; so sin is the struggle of the divine in us to 
throw off the animal. We must “sin” (that is, make mis¬ 
takes) in order to rise to Godhood. 

Do not pity anyone. Look upon all as your equal, 
cleanse yourself of the primal sin of inequality. We arc 
all equal and must not think, “I am good and you are 
bad, and I am trying to reclaim you." Equality is the 
sign of the free. Jesus came to publicans and sinners 
and lived with them. He never set himself on a 
pedestal. Only sinners see sin. See not man, see only 
the Lord. We manufacture our own heaven and can 
make a heaven even in hell. Sinners are only to be 
found in hell, and as long as we see them around us, 
we are there ourselves. Spirit is not in time, nor in 
space. Realise “I am Existence Absolute, Knowledge 
Absolute, Bliss Absolute—I am He, I am He.” Be glad 
at birth, be glad at death, rejoice always in the love of 
God. Get rid of the bondage of body; we have become 
slaves to it and learnt to hug our chains and love our 
slavery; so much so that we long to perpetuate it, and 
go on with "body” “body” for ever. Do not cling to 
the idea of “body”, do not look for a future existence 
in any way like this one; do not love or want the body, 
even of those dear to us. This life is our teacher, and 



dying only mikes xmm to bqgin cyvar ngain. Bcidy is our 
schoolmaster^ bill to commit suicide is {olly» it is only killing 
the ^'schoolinasier'\ Another will take his place* So 
until we have learnt to transcend the body, we must have 
it, and losing one, will get another* Still we must not 
identify ourselves with the body, but look upon it only 
as an instrument to be used in reaching perfection* 
Hanum4n, the devotee of Rama, summed up his philosophy 
in these words: When I identify myself with the body, 
O Lord, I am Thy creature, eternally separate from Thee. 
When 1 identify myself with the soul, I am a spark of that 
Divine Fire which Thou an. But when I identify myself 
with the Atman, I and Thou art one. 

Therefore the Jnani strives to realise the Self and 
nothing else. 


VI 

Thought is all important, for ‘'what we think we 
become**. There was once a Sanny^sin, a holy man, who 
sat under a tree and taught the people. He drank 
milk, and ate only fruit, and made endless ‘Trin&y4mas*^ 
and felt himself to be very holy. In the same village lived 
an evil woman. Every day the Sannyasin went and 
warned her that her wickedness would lead her to 
hell. The poor woman, unable to change her method 
of life which was her only means of livelihood, was still 
much moved by the terrible future depicted by the 
Sannyasin. She wept and prayed to the Lord, begging 
Him to forgive her because she could not help herself. 
By and by both the holy man and the evil woman died. 
The angels came and bore her to heaven, while the 
demons claimed the soul of the Sannyasin. “Why is 
this I*' he exclaimed, “have I not lived a most holy life, 
and preached holiness to everybody? Why should I be 
taken to hell while this wicked woman is taken to 
heaven?** “Because,** answered the demons, “while she 
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WHS foiwd to commit unholy acts, her mind was always 
fotad on the Lord and she sought deliverance* whidr has 
now come to her. But you, on the contrary, while you 
performed only holy acts, had your mind always fixed 
on the wickedness of others. You saw only sin, and 
thought only of sin, so now you have to go to that place 
where only sin is.** The moral of the story is obvious: 
The outer life avails little. The heart must be pure and 
the pure heart sees only good, never evil. We should never 
try to be guardians of mankind, or to stand on a pedestal 
as saints reforming sinners. Let us rather purify ourselves, 
and the result must be that in so doing we shall help 
others. 

Physics is bounded on both sides by metaphysics. 
So it is with reason—it starts from non-reason and ends 
with non-reason. If we push inquiry far enough in the 
world of perception, we must reach a plane beyond 
perception. Reason is really stored up and classified 
perception, preserved by memory. We can never imagine 
or reason beyond our sense-perceptions. Nothing beyond 
reason can be an object of sense-knowledge. We feel 
the limited character of reason, yet it docs bring us to 
a plane where we get a glimpse of something beyond. 
The question then arises; Has man an instrument that 
transcends reason? It is very probable that in man 
there is a power to reach beyond reason ; in fact the saints 
in all ages assert the existence of this power in them* 
selves. But it is impossible in the very nature of things 
to translate spiritual ideas and perceptions into the Ian* 
guage of reason ; and these saints, each and all, have 
declared their inability to make known their spiritual 
experiences. Language can, of course, supply no woids 
for them, so that it can only be asserted that these aie 
actual experiences and can be had by all Only in that 
way can they become known, but they can never be 
described. Religion is the science which learns the 
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transcsetiden^ in natiuw (be tramtoe^^ental in 

m&n. We know aa yet but little oi man, coniequently 
but Uttk o£ tbe universe. When we know more of man,, 
we shall probably know more of the univeiae. Man is- 
the epitome of all things and all knowledge is in him. 
Only for the infinitesimal portion of the Universe, which 
comes into sense-perception, are we able to find a reason ; 
never can we give the reason for any fundamental prin¬ 
ciple. Giving a reason for a thing is simply to classify 
it and put it in a pigeon-hole of the mind. When we 
meet a new fact, we at once strive to put it in some 
existing category and the attempt to do this is to reason. 
When we succeed in placing the fact, it gives a certain 
amoimt of satisfaction, but we can never go beyond the 
physical plane in this classification. That man can tran¬ 
scend the limits of the senses is the emphatic testimony 
of ail past ages. The Upanishads told 5,000 years ago- 
that the realisation of God could never be had through 
the senses. So far, modem agnosticism agrees, but tbe 
Vedas go further than the negative side and assert in the 
plainest terms that man can and does transcend this sense' 
bound, frozen universe. He can, as it were, find a 
hole in the ice, through which he can pass and reach the 
whole ocean of life. Only by so transcending the world 
of sense, can he reach his tme Self and realise what he 
really is. 

Jn&na is never sense-knowledge. We cannot Anoztr 
Brahman, but we are Brahman, the whole of It, not a 
piece. The unextended can never be divided. The 
apparent variety is but the reflection smn in time and. 
space, as we see the sun reflected in a million dew- 
drops, though we know that the sun itself is one and not 
many. In Jnana we have to lose sig^t of the variety 
and see only the Unity. Here there is no subject, no 
object, no knowing, no thou or he or I, only the one,, 
absolute Unity. We are this all the time; once free. 
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ever free* Man is npt bound by the law of causation* 
Pain and misery are not in man, they are but as the 
passing cloud throwing its shadow over the sun, but the 
cloud passes, the sun is unchanged; and so it is with 
man* He is not bom, he does not die, he is not in time 
and space. These ideas are mere reflections of the mind, 
but we mistake them for the reality and so lose sight 
of the glorious truth they obscure. Time is but the 
method of our thinking, but we are the eternally present 
tense. Good and evil have existence only in relation to 
us. One cannot be had without the other, because 
neither has meaning or existence apart from the other. 
As long as we recognise duality, or separate God and 
man, so long we must see good and evil. Only by going 
to the centre, by unifying ourselves with God can we 
escape the delusions of the senses. When we let go 
the eternal fever of desire, the endless thirst that gives 
us no rest, when we have for ever quenched desire, we 
shall escape both good and evil, because we shall have 
transcended both. The satisfaction of desire only increases 
it, as oil poured on fire but makes it bum more fiercely. 
The further from the centre, the faster goes the wheel, 
the less the rest. Draw near the centre, check desire, stamp 
it out, let the false self go, then our vision will clear and 
we shall see God. Only through renunciation of this 
life and of all life to come (heaven etc.), can we reach 
the point where we stand firmly on the tme Self. While 
we hope for anything, desire still rules us. Be for one 
moment really '^hopeless'', and the mist will clear. For 
what to hope when one is the all of existence? The secret 
of Jnana is to give up all and be sufficient unto ourselves. 
Say ‘‘not'', and you become “not"; say “is", and you 
become “is". Worship the Self within, naught else exists* 
All that binds us is M&yd—delusion. 
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Tile Seif is the coixditioii of all ia the umiverse, but 
It can newer be conditioned. As soon as we know that 
we are It, we are free. As mortals we are not and 
never can be free. Free mortality is a contradiction 
in terms, for mortality implies change, and only the 
changeless can be free. The Atman alone is free, and that 
is our real essence. We feel this inner freedom; in spite 
of all theories, all beliefs, we know it, and every action 
proves that we know it. The will is not free, its apparent 
freedom is but a reflection from the Real. If the world 
were only an endless chain of cause and effect, where 
could one stand to help it? There must needs be a piece 
of dry land for the rescuer to stand on, else how can he 
drag anyone out of the rushing stream and save him fiom 
drowning? Even the fanatic who cries ‘1 am a womt'V 
thinks that he is on the way to become a saint. He sees, 
the saint even in the worm. 

There are two ends or aims of human life, real 
knowing (Vijntoa) and bliss. Without freedom, these 
two are impossible. They are the touchstone of all life.^ 
We should feel the Eternal Unity so much, that we 
should weep for all sinners, knowing that it is we who* 
are sinning. The eternal law is self-sacrifice, not self- 
assertion. What self to assert when all is One? There 
are no ‘‘rights*', all is love. The great truths that Jesus, 
taught have never been lived. Let us try his method 
and see if the world will not be saved. The contrary 
method has nearly destroyed it. Selflessness only, not 
selfishness, can solve the question. The idea of “right** 
is a limitation; there is really no “mine" and “thine", 
for I am thou and thou art I. We have “responsibility", 
not “rights". We should say, “I am the universe**, 
not “I am John** or “I am Mary**. These limitations are 
all delusions and are what bolds us in bondage, for as. 
soon as I think, “I am John", I want exclusive posses- 
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:sioii of certain things and begin to say ''me and mine"** 
and continually make new distinctions in so doing* So 
•our bondage goes on increasing with every fresh distinc¬ 
tion, and we get further and further away from the central 
Unity, the undivided Infinite. There is only one Individ¬ 
ual, and each of us is That. Oneness alone is love and 
fearlessness; separation leads us to hatred and fear. One¬ 
ness fulfils the law. Here, on earth, we strive to enclose 
little spaces and exclude outsiders, but we cannot do that 
in the sky, though that is what sectarian religion tries 
to do when it says, “Only this way leads to salvation* 
all others are wrong.” Our aim should be to wipe out 
these little enclosures to widen the boundaries until they 
are lost sight of, and to realise that all religions lead to 
God. This little puny self must be sacrificed. This is the 
truth symbolised by baptism into a new life, the death 
of the old man, the birth of the new—the perishing of 
the false self, the realisation of the Atman, the one Self 
of the universe 

The two great divisions of the Vedas are Karma 
Kinda—the portion pertaining to doing or work, and 
Jn^na K^nda—the portion treating of knowing, true 
knowledge. In the Vedas we can find the whole process 
of the growth of religious ideas. This is because when 
a higher truth was reached, the lower perception that 
led to it, was still preserved. This was done, because 
the sages realised that the world of creation being eternal, 
there would always be those who needed the first steps 
to knowledge, that the highest philosophy, while open 
to all, could never be grasped by all. In nearly every 
other religion, only the last or highest realisation of truth 
has been preserved, with the natural consequence that 
the older ideas were lost, while the newer ones were only 
understood by the few and gradually came to have no 
meaning for the many. We see this result illustrated in 
ihe growing revolt against old traditions and authorities. 



Instead of aicxfepdstg thtm, the man of today bcddiy 
<^atleiige8 diem to reasons lor thdr daims, to make 
dear the grounds upon which they demand accqstance. 
Much in Christianity is the mere s^liaition at new 
names and meanings to old pagan beliefs and custmns. 
If the old sources had been preserved and the reasons 
for the transitions fully explained, many things would 
have been clearer. The Vedas preserved die old ideas 
and this fact necessitated huge commentaries to explain 
them and why they were kept. It also led to many 
superstitions, through clinging to old forms after all sense 
of their meaning had been lost. In many ceremonials, 
words are repeated which have survived from a now 
forgotten language and to which no real meaning can 
now be attached. The idea of evolution was to be 
found in the Vedas long before the Christian era ; but 
until Darwin said it was true, it was r^;arded as a mere 
Hindu superstition. 

All external forms of prayer and worship are includ¬ 
ed in the Karma Kanda. These are good when performed 
in a spirit of unselfishness and not allowed to degenerate 
into mere formality. They purify the heart. The Karma- 
Yogi wants everyone to be saved before himself. His 
only salvation is to help others to salvation. “To serve 
Krishna’s servants is the highest worship.” One great 
saint prayed, “Let me go to hell with the sins of the 
whole world, but let the world be saved.” This true 
worship leads to intense self-sacrifice. It is told of one 
sage that he was willing to give all his virtues to his 
■dog, that it mig^t go to heaven, because it had long been 
faithful to him, while he himself was content to go to 
Lell. 

The Jnana Kanda teaches that knowledge alone 
•can save, in other words, that he must become “wise 
onto salvation”. Knowledge is first objective, the 
SCnower knowing Himself. The Self, the only subject. 
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is in manifestation seeking only to know Itself. Ti»e 
better the mirror, the better rcflecticm it can give; so 
man is the best mirror, and the purer the man, the mote 
clearly he can reflect God. Man makes the mistake of 
separating himself from God and identifying himself with 
the body. This mistake arises through Miy^, which is 
not exactly delusion but might be said to be seeing the 
real as something else and not as it is. This identifying 
of ourselves with the body leads to inequality, which 
inevitably leads to struggle and jealousy, and so long ^ 
we see inequality, we can never know happiness. “Igno¬ 
rance and inequality are the two sources of all misery'V 
says Jnana. 

When man has been sufficiently buffeted by the 
world, he awakes to a desire for freedom ; and searching 
for means of escape from the dreary round of earthly 
existence, he seeks knowledge, learns what he really is, 
and is free. After that he looks at the world as a huge 
machine, but takes good care to keep his fingers out of 
the wheels. Duty ceases for him who is free ; what power 
can constrain the free being? He does good, because it 
is his nature, not because any fancied duty commands it. 
This does not apply to those who are still in the bondage 
of the senses. Only for him, who has transcended the 
lower self, is this freedom. He stands on his own soul, 
obeys no law; he is free and perfect. He has undone 
the old superstitions and got out of the wheel. Nature is 
but the mirror of our own selves. There is a limit to the 
working power of human beings, but no limit to desire ; 
so we strive to get hold of the working powers of others 
and enjoy the fruits of their labours, escaping work our¬ 
selves. Inventing machinery to work for us can never 
increase well-being, for in gratifying desire, we only find 
it, and then we want more and more without end. 
Dying, still filled with ungratified desires, we have to be 
bom again and again in the vain search for satisfactioix. 
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'*£ighc itiillioiis of bodies have we had, before reached 
the humaa**, say the ]fii3:)4us. |aaaa says, ''KUl desire 
aad so get rid of it/' That is the only way* Cast out all 
causation and realise the Atman. Only freedom can 
produce true morality. If there were only an endless 
chain of cause and effect, NirvAna could not be. It is 
extinction of the seeming self, bound by this chain. That 
is what constitutes freedom, to get beyond causality. 

Our true nature is good, it is free, the pure being that 
can never be or do wrong. When we read God with 
our eyes and minds, we call Him this or that; but in 
reality there is but One, all variations are our interpreta¬ 
tions of that One. We become nothing; we regain our 
true Self. Buddha’s summary of misery as the outcome 
of "ignorance and caste” (inequality) has been adopted 
by the Vedantists, because it is the best ever made. It 
manifests the wonderful insight of this greatest among 
men. Let us then be brave and sincere: whatever path 
we follow with devotion, must take us to freedom. Once 
lay hold of one link of the chain and the whole must 
come after it by degrees. Water the root of the tree and 
the whole tree is watered. It is of little advantage to 
waste time to water each leaf. In other words, seek the 
Lord and getting Him we get all. Churches, doctrines, 
forms—these are merely the hedges to protect the tender 
plant of religion ; but later on they must all be broken 
down, that the little plant may become a tree. So the 
various religious sects, Bibles, Vedas, and scriptures are 
just "tubs” for the little plant; but it has to get out of 
the tub and fill the world. 

We must learn to feel ourselves as much in the sun, 
in the stars, as here. Spirit is beyond all time and space ^ 
every eye seeing is my eye; every mouth praising the 
Lord is my mouth; every sinner is I. We are confined 
nowhere, we are not body. The universe is our body. 
We are just the pure crystal reflecting all, but itself 
villas 
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tver the same. We are magicians waving magic wands 
and creating scenes before ns at will, bnt we have to 
go behind appearances and know the Self* This world 
is like water in a kettle, beginning to boil; first a bubble 
comes, then another, then many until all is in ebullition 
and passes away in steam. The great teachers arc like 
the bubbles as they begin—^here one, there one; but in 
the end every creature has to be a bubble and escape. 
Creation, ever new, will bring new water and go through 
the process all over again. Buddha and Christ are the 
two greatest ‘"bubbles" the world has known. They were 
great souls who having realised freedom helped others 
to escape. Neither was perfect, but they are to be judged 
by their virtues, never by their defects. Jesus fell short, 
because he did not always live up to his own highest 
ideal; and above all, because he did not give woman an 
equal place with man. Woman did everything for him, 
yet not one was made an apostle. This was doubtless 
owing to his Semitic origin. The great Aryans, Buddha 
among the rest, have always put woman in an equal 
position with man. For them sex in religion did not 
exist. In the Vedas and Upanishads, women taught the 
highest truths and received the same veneration as men. 

vm 

Both happiness and misery are chains, the one 
golden, the other iron ; but both are equally strong to 
bind us and hold us back from realising our true nature. 
The Atman knows neither happiness nor misery. These 
are merely "states", and states must ever change. The 
nature of the soul is bliss and peace uncharupng. We 
have not to get it; we have it; let us wasj(f away the 
dross from our eyes and see it. We must stand ever on 
the Self and look with perfect calmness upon all the 
panorama of the world. It is but baby's play and ought 
never to disturb us. If the mind is pleased by praise. 
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it win be paired by All pleasures of tbe senses 

or even of the mind are evanescent, but witbin ourselves 
i$ the one true unrelated pleasure, dependent on nothing 
outside. '*The pleasure of the Self is what the wOrid 
calls religion." The more our bliss is within, the more 
spiritual we are. Let us not depend upon the world for 
pleasure. 

Some poor fishwives, overtaken by a violent storm, 
found refuge in the garden of a rich man. He received 
them kindly, fed them, and left them to rest in a summer¬ 
house, surrounded by exquisite flowers which filled all 
the air with their rich perfume. The women lay down 
in this sweet-smelling paradise, but could not sleep. 
They missed something out of their lives and could not 
be happy without it. At last one of the women arose 
and went to the place where they had left their fish 
baskets, brought them to the summer-house, and then 
once more happy in the familiar smell, they were all 
soon sound asleep. 

Let not the world be our ^‘fish basket” which we 
have to depend upon for enjoyment. This is Timasika, 
or being bound by the lowest of the three qualities (or 
Gunas). Next higher come the egotistical who talk 
always about Sometimes they do good work 

and may become spiritual. These are KAjasika or active. 
Highest come the introspective nature (Sdttvika), those 
who live only in the Self. These three qualities are in 
every human being in varying proportions, and different 
ones predominate at different times. We must strive to 
overcome Tamas with Rajas and then to submerge both 
in Sattva. 

Creation is not a “making” of something, it is the 
struggle to regain equilibrium, as when atoms of cork 
are thrown to the bottom of a pail of water; they rush 
to the top singly and in clusters, and when all have 
reached the top and equilibrium has been regained, all 
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motion or ceases. So with creation ; if equilibrium 
were reached, all change would cease and life, so-called, 
would end. Life must be accompanied with evil, for 
when the balance is regained, the world must end, as 
sameness and destruction are one. There is no possi¬ 
bility or ever having pleasure without pain, or good with¬ 
out evil, for living itself is just the lost equilibrium. 
What we want is freedom, not life, nor pleasure, nor 
good. Creation is eternal, without beginning, without 
end, the ever moving ripple in an infinite lake. There 
are yet unreached depths and others where stillness has 
been regained, but the ripple is ever progressing, the 
struggle to regain the balance is eternal. Life and death 
are but different names for the same fact, they are the 
two sides of one coin. Both are May^, the inexplicable 
state of striving at one point to live and a moment later 
to die. Beyond all this is the true nature, the Atman. 
We enter into creation, and then, for us, it becomes 
living. Things are dead in themselves, only we give 
them life, and then, like fools, we turn round and are 
afraid of them or enjoy them! The world is neither 
true nor untrue, it is the shadow of truth. 

‘Imagination is the gilded shadow of truth'*, says 
the poet. The internal universe, the Real, is infinitely 
greater than the external one, which is but the shadowy 
projection of the true one. When we see the “rope", 
we do not see the “serpent", and when the “serpent" 
is, the “rope" is not. Both cannot exist at the same 
time; so while we see the world we do not realise the 
Self, it is only an intellectual concept. In the realisation 
of Brahman, the personal “I" and all sense of the world 
is lost. The Light does not know the darkness, because 
it has no existence in the light; so Brahman is all. While 
we recognise a God, it is really only the Self that we 
have separated from ourselves and worship as outside 
of us; but all the time it is our own true Self, the one 
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and only God« Ttie natixre of the brute is mnain 

where he iu, of man to seek good and awid evil, of 

God to neither seek nor avoid, but just to be blissful 
eternally. Let us be Gods, let us make our hearts like 

an ocean, to go beyond all the trifles of the world and 

see it only as a picture. We can then enjoy it without 
being in any way affected by it. Why look for good 
in the world, what can we find there? The best it has 
to offer is only as if children playing in a mud puddle 
found a few glass beads. They lose them again and 
have to begin the search anew. Infinite strength is 
religion and God. We are only souls if we are free, 
there is immortality only if we are free, there is God 
only if He is free. 

Until we give up the world manufactured by the 
ego, never can we enter the Kingdom of Heaven. None 
ever did, none ever will. To give up the world is to 
utterly forget the ego, to know it not at all, living in 
the body but not being ruled by it. This rascal ego 
must be obliterated. Power to help mankind is with the 
silent ones who only live and love and withdraw their 
own personality entirely. They never say “me” or 
“mine”, they are only blessed in being the instruments 
to help others. They are wholly identified with God, 
asking nothing and not consciously doing anything. They 
are the true Jivanmuktas—the absolutely selfless, their 
little personality thoroughly blown away, ambition non¬ 
existent, They are all principle, with no personality. 
The more we sink the “little self”, the more God comes. 
Let us get rid of the little “I” and let only the great 
’“I” live in us. Our best work and our greatest influence 
is when we are without a thought of self. It is the 
^'desireless” who bring great results to pass. Bless men 
when they revile you. Think how much good they are 
doing by helping to stamp out the false ego. Hold fast 
to the real Self, think only pure thoughts, and you will 
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accomplish more than a regiment of mere preachers. Out 
of purity and silence comes the word of power. 

IX 

Expression is necessarily degeneration, because spirit 
can only be expressed by the ‘letter*', and as St. Paul 
said, “the letter killeth". Life cannot be in the “letter** 
which is only a reflection. Yet, principle must be clothed 
in matter to be “known**. We lose sight of the Real 
in the covering and come to consider that as the Real, 
instead of as the symbol. This is an almost universal 
mistake. Every great Teacher knows this and tries to 
guard against it; but humanity, in general, is prone to 
worship the seen rather than the unseen. This is why 
a succession of prophets have come to the world to 
point again and again to the principle behind the 
personality and to give it a new covering suited to the 
times. Truth remains ever unchanged, but it can only 
be presented in a “form**; so from time to time a new 
“form** or expression is given to Truth, as the progress 
of mankind makes them ready to receive it. When we 
free ourselves from name and form, especially when we 
no longer need a body of any kind, good or bad, coarse 
or fine, then only do we escape from bondage. “Eternal 
progression** would be eternal bondage. We must get 
beyond all differentiation and reach eternal “sameness** 
or homogeneity or Brahman. The Atman is the unity 
of all personalities and is unchangeable, the “One with¬ 
out a second**. It is not life, but it is coined into life 
It is beyond life and death and good and bad. It is the 
Absolute Unity. Dare to seek Truth even through hell. 
Freedom can never be true of name and form, of the 
related. No form can say, “I am free as a form.** 
Not until all idea of form is lost, does freedom come. 
If our freedom hurts others, we are not free there. We 
must not hurt others. While real perception is only one. 
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Illative poceptiom mmt be many. The founiain ol all 
knowledge is in every one of us^i^-in the ant as in the 
highest an^i Real religion is one ; all quarrel is with the 
forms^ the symbols, the “illustrations**. The millennium 
exists already for those who find it. The truth is, we 
have lost ourselves and think the world to be lost, 
“Fool! Hearest not thou? In thine own heart, day and 
night, is singing that Eternal Music—Sachchidananda, 
Soham, Soham, (Existence, Knowledge, and Bliss, I am 
He, I am He)!“ 

To try to think without a phantasm is to try to make 
the impossible possible. Each thought has two parts— 
the thinking and the word, and we must have both. 
Neither idealists nor materialists are able to explain the 
world ; to do that, we must take both idea and expres¬ 
sion, All knowledge is of the reflected as we can only 
see our own faces reflected in a mirror. So no one can 
know his Self or Brahman; but each is that Self and 
must see it reflected in order to make it an object of 
knowledge. This seeing the illustrations of the unseen 
Principle is what leads to idolatry—so-called. The range 
of idols is wider than is usually supposed. They range 
from wood and stone to great personalities as Jesus or 
Buddha. The introduction of idols into India was the 
result of Buddha's constantly inveighing against a Per¬ 
sonal God. The Vedas knew them not, but the reaction 
against the loss of God as Creator and Friend led to 
making idols of the great teachers, and Buddha himself 
became an idol and is worshipped as such by millions 
of people. Violent attempts at reform always end in 
retarding true reform. To worship is inherent in every 
man's nature; only the highest philosophy can rise to 
pure abstraction. So man will ever personify his God 
in order to worship Him. This is very good, as long as 
the symbol, be it what it may, is worshipped as a symbol 
of the Divinity behind and not in and for itself. Above 
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idl, we uted to Iree ouxselves from the superstition of 
beiievmg because “it is in the books“. To try to make 
everything—^science, religion, philosophy, and all—con¬ 
form to what any book says, is a most horrible tyranny* 
Book-worship is the worst form of idolatry. There was 
once a stag, proud and free, and he talked in a lordly 
fashion to his child, “Look at me, see my powerful horns 1 
With one thrust I can kill a man; it is a fine thing to be 
a stagl“ Just then the sound of the huntsman's bugle 
was heard in the distance, and the stag precipitately fled, 
followed by his wondering child. When they had 
reached a place of safety, he inquired, “Why do you 
fly before man, O my father, when you are so strong 
and brave?" The stag answered, “My child, I know 
I am strong and powerful, but when I hear that sound, 
something seizes me and makes me fly whether I will 
or no." So with us. We hear the “bugle sound" of 
the laws laid down in the books, habits and old super¬ 
stitions lay hold of us; and before we know it, we are 
fast bound and forget our real nature which is freedom. 

Knowledge exists eternally. The man who discovers 
a spiritual truth is what we call “inspired", and what 
he brings to the world is revelation. But revelation too 
is eternal and is not to be crystallised as final and then 
blindly followed. Revelation may come to any man who 
has fitted himself to receive it. Perfect purity is the 
most essential thing, for only “the pure in heart shall 
see God". Man is the highest being that exists and this 
is the greatest world, for here can man realise freedom* 
The highest concept we can have of God is man. Every 
attribute we give Him belongs also to man, only in a 
lesser degree. When we rise higher and want to get out 
of this concept of God, we have to get out of the body, 
out of mind and imagination, and leave this world out 
of sight. When we rise to be the absolute, we are 
no longer in the world—all is Subject, without object. 
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Man is the a{>ex of the only “world” we can ever km>w. 
Those idio have attained “santeness” or |>er£ection, are 
said to be “living in God”. All hatred is “killing the self 
by the self”; therefore, love is the law of life. To rise to 
this is to be perfect; but the more “perfect” we are, the 
less work can we do. The S&ttvika see and know that all 
this world is mere child’s play and do not trouble themselves 
about that. We are not much disturbed when we see two 
puppies fighting and biting each other. We know it is 
not a serious matter. The perfect one knows that this 
world is Miyi. Life is called Samsiira—it is the result 
of the conflicting forces acting upon us. Materialism says, 
“The voice of freedom is a delusion.” Idealism says, "The 
voice that tells of bondage is but a dream.” Vedanta says, 
“We are free and not free at the same time.” That means 
that we are never free on the earthly plane, but ever free 
on the spiritual side. The Self is beyond both freedom and 
bondage. We are Brahman, we are immortal knowledge 
beyond the senses, we are Bliss Absolute. 
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Rdja-Yoga is as much a science as any in the world. 
It is an analysis of the mind, a gathering of the facts of 
the supersensuous world and so building up the spiritual 
world. All the great spiritual teachers the world has 
known said, “I see and I know.” Jesus, Paul, and Peter 
all claimed actual perception of the spiritual truths they 
taught. 

This perception is obtained by Yoga. 

Neither memory nor consciousness can be the limi¬ 
tation of existence. There is a superconscious state. Both 
it and the unconscious state are sensationless, but with 
a vast difference between them—the difference between 
ignorance and knowledge. Present Yoga as an appeal to 
reason, as a science. 

Concentration of the mind is the source of all 
knowledge. 

Yoga teaches us to make matter our slave, as it ought 
to be. Yoga means “yoke”, “to join”, that is, to join the 
soul of man with the supreme Soul or God. 

The mind acts in and under consciousness. What we 
call consciousness is only one link in the infinite chain that 
is our nature. 

This “I” of ours covers just a little consciousness and 
a vast amount of unconsciousness, while over it, and mostly 
unknown to it, is the superconscious plane. 

Through faithful practice, layer after layer of the 
mind opens before us, and each reveals new facts to us. 
We see as it were new worlds created before us, new 
powers are put into our hands, but we must not stop 

' These lessons are composed of notes of class talks given by 
Swami Vivekananda to an intimate audience in the house of 
Mrs. Sara C. Bull, a devoted American disciple, and were preserved 
by her and finally printed in 191S for private circulation— Ed, 
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by the wwf or allow ourselves to be darzled by these ''beads 
of glass'* when the mine of diamonds lies before 
us. 

God alone is our goal. Failing to reach God, 
we die. 

Three things are necessary to the student who wishes 
to succeed. 

First. Give up all ideas of enjoyment in this world 
and the next, care only for God and Truth. We are here 
to know truth, not for enjoyment. Leave that to brutes 
who enjoy as we never can. Man is a thinking being 
and must struggle on until he conquers death, until he 
sees the light. He must not spend himself in vain talking 
that bears no fruit. Worship of society and popular 
opinion is idolatry. The soul has no sex, no country, no 
place, no time. 

Second. Intense desire to know Truth and God. Be 
eager for them, long for them, as a drowning man longs 
for breath. Want only God, take nothing else, let not 
“seeming** cheat you any longer. Turn from all and seek 
only God. 

Third. The six trainings: First—Restraining the 
mind from going outward. Second—Restraining the 
senses. Third—Turning the mind inward. Fourth—Suffer* 
ing everything without murmuring. Fifth—Fastening the 
mind to one idea. Take the subject before you and think 
it out; never leave it. Do not count time. Sixth— 
Think constantly of your real nature. Get rid of super¬ 
stition. Do not hypnotise yourself into a belief in your 
own inferiority. Day and night tell yourself what you 
really are, until you realise (actually realise) your oneness 
with God. 

Without these disciplines, no results can be gained. 

We can be conscious of the Absolute, but we can never 
express It. The moment we try to express It, we limit It 
and It ceases to be Absolute. 
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We have to go beyond sense limit and transcend even 
reason, and we have the power to do this. 

[After practising the first lesson in breathing a week, the 
pupil reports to the teacher.] 


FIRST LESSON 

This is a lesson seeking to bring out the individuality. 
Each individuality must be cultivated. All will meet at 
the centre. “Imagination is the door to inspiration and 
the basis of all thought.” All prophets, poets, and 
discoverers have had great imaginative power. The ex¬ 
planation of nature is in us; the stone falls outside, but 
gravitation is in us, not outside. Those who stuflF them¬ 
selves, those who starve themselves, those who sleep too 
much, those who sleep too little, cannot become Yogis. 
Ignorance, fickleness, jealousy, laziness, and excessive 
attachment are the great enemies to success in Yoga prac¬ 
tice. The three great requisites are: 

First. Purity, physical and mental ; all uncleanness, 
all that would draw the mind down, must be abandoned. 

Second. Patience: At first there will be wonderful 
manifestations, but they will all cease. This is the hardest 
period, but hold fast; in the end the gain is sure if you 
have patience. 

Third. Perseverance: Persevere through thick and 
thin, through health and sickness, never miss a day in 
practice. 

The best time for practice is the junction of day and 
night, the calmest time in the tides of our bodies, the zero 
point between two states. If this cannot be done, practise 
upon rising and going to bed. Great personal cleanliness 
is necessary—a daily bath. 

After bathing, sit down and hold the seat firm, that 
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imiigme thac you sit as finu as a roc^^ that npt^mg can 
move ym* Hold the head and ih<^^^lda:s and the hips in 
a straight keeping the spinal colnmn free; all action 
is along it, and it must not be impaired. 

Begin with your toes and think of each part of your 
body as perfect; picture it so in your mind, touching each 
part if you prefer to do so. Pass upward bit by bit until 
you reach the head, thinking of each as perfect, lacking 
nothing. Then think of the whole as perfect, an instrument 
given to you by God to enable you to attain Truth, the 
vessel in which you are to cross the ocean and reach the 
shores of eternal truth. When this has been done, take 
a long breath through both nostrils, throw it out again,, 
and then hold it out as long as you comfortably can. Take 
four such breaths, then breathe naturally and pray for 
illumination. 

“I meditate on the gloiy of that being who created 
this universe ; may he illuminate my mind.*' Sit and medi¬ 
tate on this ten or fifteen minutes. 

Tell your experiences to no one but your Guru. 

Talk as little as possible. 

Keep your thoughts on virtue; what we think we tend 
to become. 

Holy meditation helps to bum out all mental impu¬ 
rities. All who are not Yogis are slaves ; bond after bond 
must be broken to make us free. 

All can find the reality beyond. If God is true, we 
must feel him as a fact, and if there is a soul, we ought 
to be able to see it and feel it. 

The only way to find if there be a soul is to be some¬ 
thing which is not the body. 

The Yogis class our organs under two chief heads: 
organs of sense and organs of motion, or knowledge and 
action. 

The internal organ or mind has four aspects. First— 
Manas, the cogitating or thinking faculty, which is usually* 
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ilmost entirely wasted, because uncontrolled; pimperiy 
Ifovemed, it is a wonderful power. Second-—Buddhi, the 
will (sometimes called the intellect). Third—AhamkAra, 
the self-conscious egotism (from Aham). Fourth—Chitta, 
the substance in and through which all the faculties act, 
the floor of the mind as it were; or the sea in which the 
various faculties are waves. 

Yoga is the science by which we stop Chitta from 
assuming, or becoming transformed into, several faculties. 
As the reflection of the moon on the sea is broken or 
blurred by the waves, so is the reflection of the Atman, 
the true Self, broken by the mental waves. Only when 
the sea is stilled to mirror-like calmness can the reflection 
of the moon be seen, and only when the ''mind-stuff*', the 
Chitta is controlled to absolute calmness, is the Self to be 
recognised. 

The mind is not the body, though it is matter in a 
finer form. It is not eternally bound by the body. This 
is proved as we get occasionally loosened from it. We can 
learn to do this at will by controlling the senses. 

When we can do that fully, we shall control the 
universe, because our world is only what the senses bring 
us. Freedom is the test of the higher being. Spiritual life 
begins when you have loosened yourself from the control 
of the senses. He whose senses rule him is worldly—is a 
slave. 

If we could entirely stop our mind-stuff from breaking 
into waves, it would put an end to our bodies. For 
millions of years we have worked so hard to manufacture 
these bodies that in the struggle we have forgotten our real 
purpose in getting them, which was to become perfect. 
We have grown to think that body-making is the end of 
our efforts. This is M4yi. We must break this delusion 
and return to our original aim and realise we are not the 
body, it is our servant. 

Learn to take the mind out and to see that it is 
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separate from the body. We etidow the bpdy with 
sensation and life and then think it is alive and real. We 
have worn it so long that forget that it is not identical 
with ns. Yoga is to help us put off our body when we 
please and see it as our servant, out instrument, nbt our 
ruler. Controlling the mental powers is the first great aim 
in Yoga practices. The second is concentrating them in 
full force upon any subject. 

You cannot be a Yogi if you talk much. 


SECOND LESSON 

This Yoga is known as the eightfold Yoga, because it 
is divided into eight principal parts. These are: 

First—^Yama. This is most important and has to govern 
the whole life; it has five divisions: 

1st. Not injuring any being by thought, word, or 
deed. 

2nd. Non-covetousness in thought, word, or deed. 

3rd. Perfect chastity in thought, word, or deed. 

4th. Perfect truthfulness in thought, word, or deed. 
5th. Non-receiving of gifts. 

Second—Niyama. The bodily care, bathing daily, 

dietary, etc. 

Third—^Asana, posture. Hips, shoulders, and head must 
be held straight, leaving the spine free. 

Fourth—Prin&ySma, restraining the breath (in order to get 
control of the Piina or vital force). 

Fifth—Pratyih&ra, turning the mind inward and restrain¬ 
ing it from going outward, revolving the matter in the 
mind in order to understand it. 

Sixth—Dharani, concentration on one subject. 

Seventh—Dhyina, meditation. 

Eighth—SamSdhi, illumination, the aim of all our 

efforts. 
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Yama and Niyama ane for liielong practice. As for 
ihe others^, we do as the leech does, not leave one blade 
of grass before firmly grasping another. In other words, 
we have thoroughly to understand and practise one step 
before taking another. 

The subject of this lesson is Pranayama, or controlling 
the Prana. In Raja-Yoga breathing enters the psychic plane 
and brings us to the spiritual. It is the fly-wheel of the 
whole bodily system. It acts first upon the lungs, the lungs 
act on the heart, the heart acts upon the circulation, this 
in turn upon the brain, and the brain upon the mind. 
The will can produce an outside sensation, and the outside 
sensation can arouse the will. Our wills are weak ; we do 
not realise their power, we are so much bound up in matter. 
Most of our action is from outside in. Outside nature 
throws us off our balance, and we cannot(as we ought) 
throw nature off her balance. This is all wrong; the 
stronger power is really within. 

The great saints and teachers were those who had 
conquered this world of thought within themselves and so 
spake with power. The story^ of the minister confined in 
a high tower, who was released through the efforts of his 
wife who brought him a beetle, honey, a silken thread, a 
cord, and a rope, illustrates the way we gain control of 
our mind by using first the physical regulation of the breath 
as the silken thread. That enables us to lay hold on one 
power after another until the rope of concentration 
delivers us from the prison of the body and we are free. 
Reaching freedom, we can discard the means used to bring 
us there. 

Pranayama has three parts: 

1 St. Puraka—inhaling. 

2nd. Kumbhaka—restraining. 

3rd. Rechaka—exhaling. 

^ For the story see Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, Vol. I, 
p. 14S. 
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^ sm two atrreotf passing tlitongh ciie %iram and 

dncidating doito tbe sides of the spine, crowing at the 
toaise aind xetuming to the brain. One of these cufxents, 
caUs!d the “sun^* (Pingaii)* from the left hemisphere 
of the brain, crosses at the base of the brain to the right 
side of the spine, and recrosses at the base of the spine, like 
one-'half of the figure eight. 

The other current, the ‘‘moon"' (Idi), reverses this 
action and completes this figure eight. Of course, the lower 
part is much longer than the upper. These currents flow 
day and night and make deposits of the great life forces 
at different points, commonly known as “plexuses'*; but 
we are rarely conscious of them. By concentration we can 
learn to feel them and trace them over all parts of the 
body. These “sun" and “moon" currents are intimately 
connected with breathing, and by regulating this we get 
control of the body. 

In the Katha Upanishad the body is described as 
the chariot, the mind is the reins, the intellect is the 
charioteer, the senses are the horses, and the objects of the 
senses their road. The self is the rider, seated in the chariot. 
Unless the rider has understanding and can make the 
charioteer control his horses, he can never attain the goal; 
but the senses, like vicious steeds, will drag him where they 
please and may even destroy him. These two currents 
are the great “check rein" in the hands of the charioteer, 
and he must get control of this to control the horses. We 
have to get the power to become moral; until we 
do that, we cannot control our actions. Yoga alone 
enables us to carry into practice the teachings of morality. 
To become moral is the object of Yoga. All great 
teachers were Yogis and controlled every current. The 
Yogis arrest these currents at the base of the spine and 
fotoe them through the centre of the spinal column. They 
then become the current of knowledge, which only exis^ 
in the Yogi. 

VIII-4 
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t Second Lesion in Bi:^alhing; Oiie method h not for 
all. This breathing must be done with rhythmic regularity, 
and the easiest way is by counting; as that is purely 
mechaokah we repeat the sacred word ‘"Om” a certain 
number of times instead. 

The process of Pranayama is as follows: Close the 
right nostril with the thumb and then slowly inhale through 
the left nostril, repeating the word '"Om*' four times. 

Then firmly close both nostrils by placing the fore¬ 
finger on the left one and hold the breath in, mentally 
repeating “Om” eight times. 

Then, removing the thumb from the right nostril, 
exhale slowly through that, repeating “Om’* four 
times. 

As you close the exhalation, draw in the abdomen 
forcibly to expel all the air from the lungs. Then slowly 
inhale through the right nostril, keeping the left one 
closed, repeating ‘‘Om'' four times. Next close the right 
nostril with the thumb and hold the breath while repeating 
^‘Om’* eight times. Then unclose the left nostril and 
slowly exhale, repeating “Om" four times, drawing in the 
abdomen as before. Repeat this whole operation twice at 
each sitting, that is, making four Pranayamas, two for each 
nostril. Before taking your seat it is well to begin with 
prayer. 

This needs to be practised a week; then gradually 
increase the duration of breathings, keeping the same 
ratio, that is, if you repeat “Om” six times at inhalation, 
then do the same at exhalation and twelve times during 
Kumbhaka. These exercises will make us more spiritual, 
more pure, more holy. Do not be led aside into any 
byways or seek after power. Love is the only power that 
stays by us and increases. He who seeks to come to 
God through Raja-Yoga must be strong mentally, 
physically, morally, and spiritually. Take every step in 
that li^t. 
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face (be mith; but to accomplish anything, we must be 
Wflliog to die lor Truth. 


THIRD LESSON 

Kundalini: Realise the soul not as matter, but as 
it is. We are thinking of the soul as body, but we must 
separate it from sense and thought. Then alone can we 
know we are immortal. Change implies the duality of 
cause and effect, and all that changes must be mortal. 
This proves that the body cannot be immortal, nor can 
the mind, because both are constantly changing. Only 
the unchangeable can be immortal, because there is nothing 
to act upon it. 

We do not become it, we arc it; but we have to 
clear away the veil of ignorance that hides the truth from 
us. The body is objectified thought. The ‘‘sun'* and 
“moon” currents bring energy to all parts of the body. 
The surplus energy is stored at certain points (plexuses) 
along the spinal column commonly known as nerve 
centres. 

These currents are not to be found in dead bodies 
and can only be traced in a healthy organism. 

The Yogi has an advantage; for he is able not only 
to feel them, but actually to see them. They are luminous 
in his life, and so are the great nerve centres. 

There is conscious as well as unconscious action. I’he 
Yogis possess a third kind, the superconscious, which in 
all countries and in all ages has been the source of all 
religious knowledge The superconscious state makes no 
fiiistakes, but whereas the action of the instinct would be 
purely mechanical, the fonner is beyond consciousness. 
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lias beati called kispifation, but the Yogi snp, ^^This 
faculty is in every human being, and eventually all will 
enjoy it,'* 

We must give a new direction to the “sun" and “moon^^ 
currents and open for them a new passage through the 
centre of the spinal cord. When we succeed in bringing 
the currents through this passage called **Sushumn4", up 
to the brain, we are for the time being separated entirely 
from the body. 

The nerve centre at the base of the spine near the 
sacrum is most important. It is the seat of the generative 
substance of the sexual energy and is symbolised by 
the Yogi as a triangle containing a tiny serpent coiled up 
in it. This sleeping serpent is called Kundalini, and to 
raise this Kundalini is the whole object of Raja-Yoga. 

The great sexual force, raised from animal action 
and sent upward to the great dynamo of the human 
system, the brain, and there stored up, becomes Ojas or 
spiritual force. All good thought, all prayer, resolves a 
part of that animal energy into Ojas and helps to give 
us spiritual power. This Ojas is the real man and in 
human beings alone is it possible for this storage of Ojas 
to be accomplished. One in whom the whole animal 
sex force has been transformed into Ojas is a god. He 
speaks with power, and his words regenerate the world. 

The Yogi pictures this serpent as being slowly lifted 
from stage to stage until the highest, the pineal gland, is 
reached. No man or woman can be really spiritual until 
the sexual energy, the highest power possessed by man, 
has been converted into Ojas. 

No force can be created ; it can only be directed. 
Therefore we must learn to control the grand powers that 
are already in our hands and by will power make them 
spiritual instead of merely animal. Thus it is clearly 
seen that chastity is the corner-stone of all morality and 
of all religion. In Raja-Yoga especially, absolute chastity 





miml, aiid iMtd u lai sim ^m mofi. The same 
ap{% 40 the mariried and die single. It one wastes 
die most potent foim of one's beings one cannot become 
apifitnal. 

All history teaches us that the great seers of all ages 
were either monks and ascetics or those who had given 
up married life ; only the pure in life can see God. 

Just before making the Pr4n4y4ma, endeavour to 
visualise the triangle. Close your eyes and picture it 
vividly in your imagination. See it surrounded by flames 
and with the serpent coiled in the middle. When you 
can clearly see the Kundalini, place it in imagination at 
the base of the spine, and when restraining the breath in 
Kumbhaka, throw it forcibly down on the head of the 
serpent to awaken it. The more powerful the imagination, 
the more quickly will the real result be attained and the 
Kundalini be awakened. Until it does, imagine it does: 
try to feel the currents and try to force them through the 
Sushumna. This hastens their action. 


FOURTH LESSON 

Before we can control the mind we must study it. 

We have to seize this unstable mind and drag it 
from its wanderings and fix it on one idea. Over and 
over again this must be done. By power of will we must 
get hold of the mind and make it stop and reflect upon 
the glory of God. 

The easiest way to get hold of the mind is to sit 
quiet and let it drift where it will for a while. Hold 
fast to the idea, *1 am the witness watching my mind 
drifting. The mind is not I.** Then see it think as if it 
were a thing entirely apart from yourself. Identify your¬ 
self with God, never with matter or with the mind. 
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fom and the thoughts that come and go as ImMdes^ adrii^ 
and bieakh^ on its surface. Make no elott to eontml 
the thoughts, but watch them and follow them in 
imagination as they float away. This will gradually 
lessen the circles. For the mind ranges over wide circles 
of thought and those circles widen out into ever increasing 
circles, as in a pond when we throw a stone into it. We 
want to reverse the process and starting with a huge circle 
make it narrower until at last we can fix the mind on 
one point and make it stay there. Hold to the idea, 
'"I am not the mind, I see that I am thinking, I am 
watching my mind act*', and each day the identification 
yourself with thought and feeling will grow less, until 
at last you can entirely separate yourself from the mind 
and actually know it to be apart from yourself. 

When this is done, the mind is your servant to 
control as you will. The first stage of being a Yogi is 
to go beyond the senses. When the mind is conquered, 
he has reached the highest stage. 

Live alone as much as possible. The seat should be 
of comfortable height; put first a grass mat, then a skin 
(fur), next a silken cover. It is better that the seat has: 
no back and it must stand firm. 

Thoughts being pictures, we should not create them. 
We have to exclude all thought from the mind and 
make it a blank ; as fast as a thought comes we have 
to banish it. To be able to accomplish this, we must 
transcend matter and go beyond our body. The whole 
life of man is really an effort to do this. 

Each sound has its own meaning: In our nature 
these two things are connected. 

The highest ideal we have is God. Meditate on Him. 
We cannot know the Knower, but we are He. 

Seeing evil, we are creating it. What we am, we 
see outside, for the world is our mirror. This little body 
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is our body^ We must ^kbaik diis aQ the time; then we 
shall Imow that we cannot dk or faOrt another, because 
he is our own. We are birthless and deathless amd we 
ought oidy to love. 

"This whole universe is my body; all health, all 
happiness is mine, because all is in the universe." Say, 
”1 am the universe.” We finally leant that all action is 
from us to the mirror. 

Although we appear as little waves, the whole sea 
is at our back, and we are one with it. No wave can exist 
erf itself. 

Imagination properly employed is our greatest friend; 
it goes beyond reason and is the only light that takes us 
everywhere. 

Inspiration is from within and we have to inspire 
ourselves by our own higher faculties. 


FIFTH LESSON 

Pratyihara and Dhirani: Krishna says, "All who 
seek me by whatever means will reach me”, "All must 
reach me.” Pratyahara is a gathenng toward, an attempt 
to get hold of the mind and focus it on the desired 
object. The fint step is to let the mind drift; watch 
it; see what it thinks; be only the witness. Mind is 
not soul or spirit. It is only matter in a finer form, and 
we own it and can leam to manipulate it through the 
nerve energies. 

The body is the objective view of what we call mind 
(subjective). We, the Self, are beyond both body and 
mind; we are “Atman”, the eternal, unchangeable wit¬ 
ness. The body is crystallised themg^t. 
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* When tiic hrmth is flowing thitjugh die left nostril# 
i% h the time for test; when through the right, for work ; 
and when through both, the time to meditate. When we 
are calm and breathing equally through both nostrils, 
we are in the right condition for quiet meditation. It 
is no use trying to concentrate at first. Control of thought 
will come of itself. 

After sufficient practice of closing the nostrils with 
the thumb and forefinger, we shall be able to do it by 
the power of will, through thought alone. 

Pr&niyima is now to be slightly changed. If the 
student has the name of his ‘Ishta” (Chosen Ideal), he 
should use that instead of “Om'' during inhalation and 
exhalation, and use the word ‘'Hum'* (pronounced Hoorn) 
during Kumbhaka. 

Throw the restrained breath forcibly down on the 
head of the Kundalini at each repetition of the word 
Hum and imagine that this awakens her. Identify your¬ 
self only with God. After a while thoughts will announce 
their coming, and we shall learn the way they begin 
and be aware of what we are going to think, just as on 
this plane we can look out and see a person coming. 
This stage is reached when we have learnt to separate 
ourselves from our minds and see ourselves as one and 
thought as something apart. Do not let the thoughts 
grasp you ; stand aside, and they will die away. 

Follow these holy thoughts; go with them; and 
when they melt away, you will find the feet of the Omnip¬ 
otent God. This is the superconscious state ; when the 
idea melts, follow it and melt with it. 

Haloes are symbols of inner light and can be seen 
by the Yogi. Sometimes we may see a face as if sur¬ 
rounded by flames and in them read the character and 
judge without erring. We may have our Ishta come to 
us as a vision, and this symbol will be the one upon 
which we can rest easily and fully concentrate our minds. 
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Id ttUTOUgh tbe eyes. Even ixm^mtion h halt 

material In other woxds^ we cannot think wittout a 
phantasm. But since animals appear to thinks yet have 
no words, it is probable that there is no inseparable 
connection between thought and images. 

Try to keep up the imagination in Yoga, being careful 
to keep it pure and holy. We all have our peculiarities 
in the way of imaginative power; follow the way most 
natural to you ; it will be the easiest. 

We are the results of all reincarnations through 
Karma: “One lamp lighted from another", says the 
Buddhist—different lamps, but the same light. 

Be cheerful, be brave, bathe daily, have patience, 
purity, and perseverance, then you will become a Yogi 
in truth. Never try to hurry, and if the higher powers 
come, remember that they are but side-paths. Do not 
let them tempt you from the main road ; put them aside 
and hold fast to your only true aim—God. Seek only 
the Eternal, finding which we are at rest for ever; having 
the all, nothing is left to strive for, and we are for ever in 
free and perfect existence—^Existence absolute, Knowl¬ 
edge absolute. Bliss absolute. 


SIXTH LESSON 

Sushumni: It is very useful to meditate on the 

Sushumna. You may have a vision of it come to you, 
and this is the best way. Then meditate for a long time 
on that. It is a very fine, very brilliant thread, this 
living passage through the spinal cord, this way of 
salvation through which we have to make the Kundalini 
rise. 
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kads in two* lotutes, the lower lotus surrhuaclii^ ^ 
trian^e o£ the Kundalini and the top one in the brain 
SWtouiHling the pineal gland; between these two are 
four other lotuses, stages on the way: 

6th. Pineal Gland. 

5th. Between the Eyes. 

4th. Bottom of the Throat. 

3rd. Level with the Heart. 

2nd. Opposite the Navel. 

1st. Base of Spine. 

We must awaken the Kundalini, then slowly raise 
it from one lotus to another till the brain is reached. 
Each stage corresponds to a new layer of the mind. 



WOMEN OF INDIA 


{Delivered at the Shakespeare Club House, in 
Pasadena, Caltfornta, on January 18, 1900) 

SwAifi Vivekananda: *'Some persons desire to ask 
questions about Hindu Philosophy before the lecture and 
to question in general about India after the lecture; but 
the chief difi&culty is I do not know what I am to lecture 
on. I would be very glad to lecture on any subject, 
either on Hindu Philosophy or on anything concerning 
the race, its history, or its literature. If you, ladies and 
gentlemen, will suggest anything, I would be very glad.” 

Questioner; would like to ask, Swami, what 
special principle in Hindu Philosophy you would have 
us Americans, who are a very practical people, adopt, 
and what that would do for us beyond what Christianity 
can do.” 

Swami Vivekananda: “That is very difficult for me 
to decide ; it rests upon you. If you find anything which 
you think you ought to adopt, and which will be helpful, 
you should take that. You see I am not a missionary, 
and I am not going about converting people to my idea. 
My principle is that all such ideas are good and great, 
so that some of your ideas may suit some people in 
India, and some of our ideas may suit some people here ; 
so ideas must be cast abroad, all over the world.” 

Questioner; “We would like to know the result of 
your philosophy; has your philosophy and religion lifted 
your women above our women?” 

Swami Vivekananda: ”You sec, that is a very invid¬ 
ious question: I like our women and your women too.” 

Questioner; ”Well, will you tell us about your 
women, their customs and education, and the position 
they hold in the family?” 
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SwAMi Vivekananda: *'Oh, yes, those things I wouli! 
be very glad to tell you. So you want to know about 
Indian women tonight, and not philosophy and other 
things?*’ 

The Lecture 

I must begin by saying that you may have to bear 
with me a good deal, because I belong to an Order of 
people who never marry; so my knowledge of women 
in all their relations, as mother, as wife, as daughter and 
sister, must necessarily not be so complete as it may be 
with other men. And then, India, I must remember, is 
a vast continent, not merely a country, and is inhabited 
by many different races. The nations of Europe are nearer 
to each other, more similar to each other, than the races 
in India. You may get just a rough idea of it if I tell 
you that there are eight different languages in all India. 
Different languages—not dialects—each having a litera¬ 
ture of its own. The Hindi language, alone, is spoken 
by 100,000,000 people; the Bengali by about 60,000,000, 
and so on. Then, again, the four northern Indian 
languages differ more from the southern Indian languages 
than any two European languages from each other. They 
are entirely different, as much different as your language 
differs from the Japanese, so that you will be astonished 
to know, when I go to southern India, unless I meet 
some people who can talk Sanskrit, I have to speak to 
them in English. Furthermore, these various races differ 
from each other in manners, customs, food, dress, and 
in their methods of thought. 

Then, again, there is caste. Each caste has become, 
as it were, a separate racial element. If a man lives 
long enough in India, he will be able to tell from the 
features what caste a man belongs to. Then, between 
castes, the manners and customs are different. And all 
these castes are exclusive; that is to say, they would 
meet socially, but they would not eat or drink together, 
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mt^ fo those things they rmafe separate* 

Th<?y wouM meet mA he friei^s to eaeh other, but thm 
would end* 

Although I have more opportunity than many other 
men to know women in general, from my position and 
my occupation as a preacher, continuously travelling from 
one place to another and coming in contact with all 
grades of society—(and women, even in northern India, 
where they do not appear before men, in many placets 
would break this law for religion and would come to hear 
us preach and talk to us)—^still it would be hazardous 
on my part to assert that I know everything about the 
women of India. 

So I will try to place before you the ideal. In each 
nation, man or woman represents an ideal consciously or 
unconsciously being worked out. The individual is the 
external expression of an ideal to be embodied. The 
collection of such individuals is the nation, which also 
represents a great ideal; towards that it is moving. And, 
therefore, it is rightly assumed that to understand a nation 
you must first understand its ideal, for each nation refuses 
to be judged by any other standard than its own. 

All growth, progress, well-being, or degradation is 
but relative. It refers to a certain standard, and each 
man to be understood has to be referred to that standard 
of his perfection. You see this more markedly in nations: 
what one nation thinks good might not be so regarded 
by another nation. Cousin-marriage is quite permissible 
in this country. Now, in India, it is illegal; not only so, 
it would be classed with the most horrible incest. 
Widow-marriage is perfectly legitimate in this country. 
Among the higher castes in India it would be the greatest 
degradation for a woman to marry twice. So, you see, 
we work through such different ideas that to judge one 
people by the other’s standard would be neither just 
nor practicable. Therefore we must know what the ideal 
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a mtion hm wised before itsdf. When Sfieakilig 
of different we start with a general idea drat 

there is one code of ethics and the same Itmd of ideab 
for all races; practically, however, when we come to 
judge of others^ we think what is good for us must he 
good for everybody; what we do is the right thing, what 
we do not do, of course in others would be outrageous. 
I do not mean to say this as a criticism, but just to bring 
the truth home* When I hear Western women denounce 
the confining of the feet of Chinese ladies, they never 
seem to think of the corsets which are doing far more 
injury to the race. This is just one example; for you 
must know that cramping the feet does not do one- 
millionth part of the injury to the human form that the 
corset has done and is doing—^when every organ is dis¬ 
placed and the spine is curved like a serpent. When 
measurements are taken, you can note the curvatures. I 
do not mean that as a criticism but just to point out to 
you the situation, that as you stand aghast at women of 
other races, thinking that yon are supreme, the very 
reason that they do not adopt your manners and customs 
shows that they also stand aghast at you. 

Therefore there is some misunderstanding on both 
sides. There is a common platform, a common ground 
of understanding, a common humanity, which must be 
the basis of our work. We ought to find out that com¬ 
plete and perfect human nature which is working only 
in parts, here and there. It has not been given to one 
man to have everything in perfection. You have a part 
to play; I, in my humble way, another; here is one who 
plays a little part; there, another. The perfection is the 
combination of all these parts. Just as with individuals, 
so with races. Each race has a part to play ; each race 
has one side of human nature to develop. And we have 
to take all these together; and, possibly in the distant 
future, some race will arise in which all these marvellous 
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imltvfdiiftl me perfoaicifis* aitained die difeifnl mo^ 
^11 nmt wgiefther lorn a new me, die like iMlikh 
ttie worM has not yet dieamed. Beymid sayii]^ tbat, I have 
m critkisM to oflfer about anybody. I have travelled not a 
little in my HiEe ; I have kept my eyes open ; and the more 
I go about the more my mouth is dosed. 1 have no 
criticism to offer. 

Now, the ideal woman in India is the mother, the 
mother first, and the mother last. The word woman calls 
up to the mind of the Hindu, motherhood ; and God is 
called Mother. As children, every day, when we are boys, 
we have to go early in the morning with a little cup of 
water and place it before the mother, and mother dips her 
toe into it and we drink it. 

In the West, the woman is wife. The idea of woman¬ 
hood is concentrated there—as the wife To the ordinary 
man in India, the whole force of womanhood is concentrated 
in motherhood In the Western home, the Wife rules. In 
an Indian home, the mother rules. If a mother comes into 
a Western home, she has to be subordinate to the wife i 
to the wife belongs the home. A mother always lives in 
our homes: the wife must be subordinate to her. See all 
the difference of ideas. 

Now, I only suggest comparisons; I would state 
facts so that we may compare the two sides. Make this 
comparison. If you ask, “What is an Indian woman as 
wife?”, the Indian asks, “Where is the American woman 
as mother? What is she, the all-glorious, who gave me 
this body? What is she who kept me in her body for 
nine months? Where is she who would give me twenty 
times her life, if I had need? Where is she whose love 
never dies, however wicked, however vile I am? Where 
is she, in comparison with her, who goes to the divorce 
court the moment I treat her a little badly? O Amcncan 
woman! where is she?” I will not find her in your 
country. I have not found the son 
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!i^£rst. Whai we die, even then, we do not want our 
wives and our children to take her place. Our motherf 
—^we want to die with our head on her lap once more, 
if we die before her. Where is she? Is woman a name 
to be coupled with the physical body only? Ay! the 
Hindu mind fears all those ideals which say that the fiesh 
must cling unto the flesh. No, no! Woman! thou shalt 
not be coupled with anything connected with the flesh. 
The name has been called holy once and for ever, for what 
name is there which no lust can ever approach, no carnality 
ever come near, than the one word mother? That is the 
ideal in India. 

I belong to an Order very much like what you have 
in the Mendicant Friars of the Catholic Church ; that is 
to say, we have to go about without very much in the 
way of dress and beg from door to door, live thereby, 
preach to people when they want it, sleep where we can 
get a place—^that way we have to follow. And the rule 
is that the members of this Order have to call every 
woman “mother*'; to every woman and little girl we 
have to say “mother*'; that is the custom. Coming to 
the West, that old habit remained and I would say to 
ladies, “Yes, mother**, and they are horrified. I could 
not understand why they should be horrified. Later on, 
I discovered the reason: because that would mean that 
they are old. The ideal of womanhood in India is mother¬ 
hood—that marvellous, unselfish, all-suffering, ever-for¬ 
giving mother. The wife walks behind—the shadow. She 
must imitate the life of the mother ; that is her duty. But 
the mother is the ideal of love ; she rules the family, 
she possesses the family. It is the father in India who 
thrashes the child and spanks when there is something 
done by the child, and always the mother puts herself 
between the father and the child. You see it is just the 
opposite here. It has become the mother's business to 
spank the children in this country, and poor father comes 
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m between* You see, ideals are different I do ipkot mean 
this as any critidsm, It is all good—this what you do; 
but our way is what we have been taught for ages. You 
never hear of a mother cursing the child ; she is forgiving, 
always forgiving. Instead of ''Our Father in Heaven", 
wc say “Mother" all the time; that idea and that word 
are ever associated in the Hindu mind with Infinite Love, 
the mother's love being the nearest approach to God's 
love in this mortal world of ours. “Mother, O Mother, 
be merciful; I am wicked 1 Many children have been 
wicked, but there never was a wicked mother"—so says 
the great saint Rimprasad. 

There she is—the Hindu mother. The son's wife 
comes in as her daughter; just as the mother's own 
daughter married and went out, so her son married and 
brought in another daughter, and she has to fall in line 
under the government of the queen of queens, of his 
mother. Even I, who never married, belonging to an 
Order that never marries, would be disgusted if my wife, 
supposing I had married, dared to displease my mother. 
I would be disgusted. Why? Do I not worship my 
mother? Why should not her daughter-in-law? Whom 
I worship, why not she? Who is she, then, that would try 
to ride over my head and govern my mother? She has 
to wait till her womanhood is fulfilled ; and the one thing 
that fulfils womanhood, that is womanliness in woman, 
is motherhood. Wait till she becomes a mother ; then 
she will have the same right. That, according to the 
Hindu mind, is the great mission of woman—to become 
a mother. But oh, how different! Oh, how different! 
My father and mother fasted and prayed, for years and 
years, so that I would be bom. They pray for every 
child before it is bom. Says our great law-giver, Manu, 
giving the definition of an Aryan, “He is the Aryan, 
who is bom through prayer." Every child not bom 
through prayer is illegitimate, according to the great 
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law^ver. The child mm% be prayed for. Those children 
that come with mrsc^ that slip into the world, jmt in 
a inoiaent of inadvertence, because that could not be 
prevented—^what can we expect of such progeny? Mothers 
of America, think of that! Think in the heart of your 
hearts, are you ready to be women? Not any question 
of race or country, or that false sentiment of national 
pride. Who dares to be proud in this mortal life of 
ours, in this world of woes and miseries? What are 
we before this infinite force of God? But I ask you the 
question tonight: Do you all pray for the children to 
come? Are you thankful to be mothers, or not? Do you 
think that you are sanctified by motherhood, or not? Ask 
that of your minds. If you do not, your marriage is a lie, 
your womanhood is false, your education is superstition, 
and your children, if they come without prayer, will prove 
a curse to humanity. 

See the different ideals now coming before us. From 
motherhood comes tremendous responsibility. There is 
the basis, start from that. Well, why is mother to be 
worshipped so much? Because our books teach that it 
is the pre-natal influence that gives the impetus to the 
child for good or evil. Go to a hundred thousand colleges, 
read a million books, associate with all the learned men 
of the world—^better off you are when bom with the right 
stamp. You are bora for good or evil. The child is a 
bom god or a bom demon; that is what the books say. 
Education and all these things come afterwards—arc 
a mere bagatelle. You are what you are born. Bom un¬ 
healthful, how many drag stores, swallowed wholesale, 
will keep you well all through your life? How many people 
of good, healthy lives were bom of weak parents, were bom 
of sickly, blood-poisoned parents? How many? None 
—^none. We come with a tremendous impetus for good 
or evil: bom demons or bom gods. Education or other 
things are a bagatelle. 
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Tbm say our books: dir^ the pre^uata}. ikifiueuoe. 
HlVhy should mother be woii^ipped? Because she made 
herself pure. She underwent harsh penances sometimes to 
keep herself as pure as purity can be. For, mind you, no 
woman in India thinks of giving up her body to any 
man; it is her own. The English, as a reform, have in- 
^duced at present what they call ''Restitution of con¬ 
jugal rights", but no Indian would take advantage of it. 
When a man comes in physical contact with his wife, the 
circumstances she controls through what prayers and 
through what vows! For that which brings forth the 
child is the holiest symbol of God himself. It is the 
greatest prayer between man and wife, the prayer that 
is going to bring into the world another soul fraught with 
a tremendous power for good or for evil. Is it a joke? 
Is it a simple nervous satisfaction? Is it a brute enjoy¬ 
ment of the body? Says the Hindu: no, a thousand 
times, no I 

But then, following that, there comes in another 
idea. The idea we started with was that the ideal is the 
love for the mother—herself all-suffermg, all-forbearing. 
The worship that is accorded to the mother has its foun¬ 
tainhead there. She was a saint to bring me into the world; 
she kept her body pure, her mind pure, her food pure, her 
clothes pure, her imagination pure, for years, because 
I would be bom. Because she did that, she deserves 
worship. And what follows? Linked with motherhood is 
wifehood. 

You Western people are individualistic. I want to do 
this thing because I like it ; 1 will elbow every one. 
Why? Because I like to. 1 want my own satisfaction, 
so I marry this woman. Why? Because I like her. This 
woman marries me. Why? Because she likes me. 
There it ends. She and I are the only two persons in the 
whole, inhnite world; and I marry her and she marries 
me—^nobody else is injured, nobody else responsible. 
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Vour Johns and your Janes may go into the forest and 
there they may live their lives; but when they have to 
live in society, their marriage means a tremendous amount 
of good or evil to us. Their children may be veritable 
demons—^burning, murdering, robbing, stealing, drinking,, 
hideous, vile. 

So what is the basis of the Indian’s social order? It 
is the caste law. I am bom for the caste, I live for the 
caste. I do not mean myself, because, having joined 
an Order, we are outside. I mean those that live in 
civil society. Bom in the caste, the whole life must be 
lived according to caste regulation. In other words, in 
the present-day language of your country, the Western man 
is bom individualistic, while the Hindu is socialistic 
—entirely socialistic. Now, then, the books say: if I 
allow you freedom to go about and marry any woman you 
like, and the woman to marry any man she likes, 
what happens? You fall in love ; the father of the woman 
was, perchance, a lunatic or a consumptive. The girl falls 
in love with the face of a man whose father was a roaring 
dmnkard. What says the law then? The law lays down 
that all these marriages would be illegal. The children 
of drunkards, consumptives, lunatics, etc., shall not be 
married. The deformed, humpbacked, crazy, idiotic—na 
marriage for them, absolutely none, says the law. 

But the Mohammedan comes from Arabia, and he 
has his own Arabian law; so the Arabian desert law has 
been forced upon us. The Englishman comes with his 
law; he forces it upon us, so far as he can. We are con¬ 
quered. He says, ‘‘Tomorrow I will marry your sister.^^ 
What can we do? Our law says, those that are bom of 
the same family, though a hundred degrees distant, 
must not marry, that is illegitimate, it would deterio¬ 
rate or make the race sterile. That must not be, and 
there it stops. So I have no voice in my marriage, nor 
my sister. It is the caste that determines all that^ 
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"Wc; Ere married sometimes when children. Why^ BecEnse 
4he caste says: if they have to be married anyway 
without their consent, it is better that they are married 
very early, before they have developed this love: if they 
are allowed to grow up apart, the boy may like some 
other girl, and the girl some other boy, and then some¬ 
thing evil will happen; and so, says the caste, stop it 
there. 1 do not care whether my sister is deformed, or 
good-looking, or bad-looking: she is my sister, and that 
is enough; he is my brother, and that is all I need to 
know. So they will love each other. You may say, 
^‘Oh! they lose a great deal of enjoyment—those exquisite 
emotions of a man falling in love with a woman and a 
woman falling in love with a man. This is a sort of tame 
thing, loving each other like brothers and sisters, as 
though they have to.'* So be it; but the Hindu says, 
'‘‘We are socialistic. For the sake of one man's or woman's 
exquisite pleasure we do not want to load misery on hun¬ 
dreds of others." 

There they are—-married. The wife comes home with 
her husband ; that is called the second marriage. Marriage 
at an early age is considered the first marriage, and they 
grow up separately with women and with their parents. 
When they are grown, there is a second ceremony per¬ 
formed, called a second marriage. And then they live 
together, but under the same roof with his mother and 
father. When she becomes a mother, she takes her place 
in turn as queen of the family group. 

Now comes another peculiar Indian institution. I 
have just told you that in the first two or three castes the 
widows are not allowed to marry. They cannot, even if 
they would. Of course, it is a hardship on many. There 
is no denying that not all the widows like it very much, 
because non-marrying entails upon them the life of a 
student. That is to say, a student must not eat meat or 
fish, nor drink wine, nor dress except in white clothes. 
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IMI «6 on; there are many regulations* We are a natioia 
itf monks—always making penance, and we like it. Now,, 
you see, a wrnnan never drinks wine or eats meat. It 
was a haidship on us when we were students, but not on. 
the girls. Our women would feel degraded at the idea 
of eating meat. Men eat meat sometimes in some castes ; 
women never. Still, not being allowed to marry must be 
a hardship to many ; 1 am sure of that. 

But we must go back to the idea; they are intensely 
socialistic. In the higher castes of every country you will 
find the statistics show that the number of women is. 
always much larger than the number of men. Why? 
Because in the higher castes, for generation after gener¬ 
ation, the women lead an easy life. They “neither toil 
nor spin, yet Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of them”. And the poor boys, they die like 
flies. The girl has a cat's nine lives, they say in India. 
You will read in the statistics that they outnumber the 
boys in a very short time, except now when they are 
taking to work quite as hard as the boys. The number 
of girls in the higher castes is much larger than in the 
lower. Conditions are quite opposite in the lower castes. 
There they all work hard ; women a little harder, some¬ 
times, because they have to do the domestic work. But^ 
mind you, I never would have thought of that, but one 
of your American travellers, Mark Twain, writes this 
about India: “In spite of all that Western critics have 
said of Hindu customs, I never saw a woman hameSsed 
to a plough with a cow or to a cart with a dog, as is done 
in some European countries. I saw no woman or girl at 
work in the fields in India. On both sides and ahead 
(of the railway train) brown-bodied naked men and boys 
are ploughing in the fields. But not a woman. In these 
two hours I have not seen a woman or a girl working 
in the fields. In India, even the lowest caste never does 
any hard work. They generally have an easy lot com- 





p^ned tlie saitie cbm in other natiocls; and as to 
pldiighing» tln^y never do it.'" 

Now, there yon are. Among the lower classes the 
number of men is laiger than the number o£ women; 
and what would you naturally expect? A woman gem 
more chances of marriage, the number of men being 
larger 

Relative to such questions as to widows not marrying: 
among the first two castes, the number of women is 
disproportionately laige, and here is a dilemma. Either 
you have a non-marriageable widow problem and misery^ 
or the non-husband-getting young lady problem. To face 
the widow problem, or the old maid problem? There 
you are ; either of the two. Now, go back again to the 
idea that the Indian mind is socialistic. It says, “Now 
look here! we take the widow problem as the lesser 
one.“ Why? “Because they have had their chance; 
they have been married. If they have lost their chance,, 
at any rate they have had one. Sit down, be quiet, and 
consider these poor girls—they have not had one chance 
of marriage.” Lord bless you I I remember once in 
Oxford Street, it was after ten o’clock, and all those 
ladies coming there, hundreds and thousands of them 
shopping; and some man, an American, looks around, and 
he says, “My Lord I how many of them will ever get 
husbands, I wonder I” So the Indian mind said to the 
widows, “Well, you have had your chance, and now 
we are very, very sorry that such mishaps have come to 
you, but we cannot help it; others are waiting.” 

Then religion comes into the question ; the Hindu 
religion comes in as a comfort. For, mind you, our 
religion teaches that marriage is something bad, it is only 
for the weak. The very spiritual man or woman would 
not marry at all. So the religious woman says, “Well, 
the Lord has given me a better chance. What is the use 
of marrying? Thank God, worship God, what is the 
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use of aay loving man?” Of course, all of them cannot 
put their mind on God. Some find it simply impossible. 
They have to suffer; but the other poor people, they 
should not suffer for them. Now 1 leave this to your 
judgment; but that is their idea in India. 

Next we come to woman as daughter. The great 
difficulty in the Indian household is the daughter. The 
daughter and caste combined ruin the poor Hindu, 
because, you see, she must marry in the same caste, 
and even inside the caste exactly in the same order; and 
so the poor man sometimes has to make himself a beggar 
to get his daughter married. The father of the boy 
demands a very high price for his son, and this poor man 
sometimes has to sell everything just to get a husband 
for his daughter. The great difficulty of the Hindu’s life 
is the daughter. And, curiously enough, the word 
daughter in Sanskrit is “duhita”. The real derivation is 
that, in ancient times, the daughter of the family was 
accustomed to milk the cows, and so the word “duhita” 
comes from “duh”, to milk; and the word “daughter” 
really means a milkmaid. Later on, they found a new 
meaning to that word “duhita”, the milkmaid—she who 
milks away all the milk of the family. That is the second 
meaning. 

These are the different relations held by our Indian 
women. As I have told you, the mother is the greatest 
in position, the wife is next, and the daughter comes 
after them. It is a most intricate and complicated series 
of gradation. No foreigner can understand it, even if he 
lives there for years. For instance, we have three forms 
of the personal pronoun; they are a sort of verbs 
in our language. One is very respectful, one is middling, 
and the lowest is just like thou and thee. To children 
and servants the last is addressed. The middling one is 
used with equals. You see, these are to be applied 
in all the intricate relations erf life. For example, to my 
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^Met sister I always throughout my life use the ^pronoun 
Apmi, but she never does in speaking to me; she says 
trnni to me. She should not, even by mistake, say apani 
to me^ because that would mean a curse. Love, the love 
toward those that are superior, should always be expressed 
in that form of language. That is the custom. Similarly 
I would never dare address my elder sister or elder brother, 
much less my mother or father, as tu or turn or tumi. As 
to calling our mother and father by name, why, we would 
never do that. Before I knew the customs of this country, 
I received such a shock when the son, in a very refined 
family, got up and called the mother by name I However, 
I got used to that. That is the custom of the country. 
But with us, we never pronounce the name of our parents 
when they are present. It is always in the third person 
plural, even before them. 

Thus we see the most complicated mesh-work in the 
social life of our men and our women and in our degrees 
of relationship. We do not speak to our wives before 
our elders; it is only when we are alone or when inferiors 
are present. If I were married, I would speak to my wife 
before my younger sister, my nephews or nieces; but not 
before my elder sister or parents. I cannot talk to my 
sisters about their husbands at all. The idea is, we 
are a monastic race. The whole social organisation 
has that one idea before it. Marriage is thought of as 
something impure, something lower. Therefore the sub¬ 
ject of love would never be talked of. I cannot read a 
novel before my sister, or my brothers, or my mother, or 
even before others. I close the book. 

Then again, eating and drinking is all in the same 
category. We do not eat before superiors. Our women 
never eat before men, except they be the children or 
inferiors. The wife would die rather than, as she says, 
‘'munch*' before her husband. Sometimes, for instance, 
brothers and sisters may eat together; and if I and my 
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are eating, and the husband comes to the door, my 
sister stops, and the poor husband flies out. 

These are the customs peculiar to the country, k 
lew of these I note in different countries also. As I neva: 
married myself, I am not perfect in all my knowledge 
about the wife. Mother, sisters—I know what they are : 
and other people's wives I saw; from that I gather what 
1 have told you. 

As to education and culture, it all depends upon 
the man. That is to say, where the men are highly cul¬ 
tured, there the women are ; where the men are not, women 
are not. Now, from the oldest times, you know, the 
primary education, according to the old Hindu customs, 
belongs to the village system. All the land from time 
immemorial was nationalised, as you say—belonged to 
the Government. There never is any private right in land. 
The revenue in India comes from the land, because 
every man holds so much land from the Government. 
This land is held in common by a community, it may 
be five, ten, twent), or a hundred families. They 
govern the whole of the land, pay a certain amount of 
revenue to the Government, maintain a physician, a vil¬ 
lage schoolmaster, and so on. 

Those of you who have read Herbert Spencer remem¬ 
ber what he calls the “monastery system" of education 
that was tried in Europe and which in some parts proved 
a success ; that is, there is one schoolmaster, whom the 
village keeps. These primary schools are very rudimentary, 
because our methods are so simple. Each boy brings a 
little mat; and his paper, to begin with, is palm leaves. 
Palm leaves first, paper is too costly. Each boy spreads 
his little mat and sits upon it, brings out his inkstand and 
his books and begins to write. A little arithmetic, some 
Sanskrit grammar, a little of language and accounts—these 
are taught in the primary school. 
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A little book on otbia, tmf^t by m oM |ntaiii we 
leartit by hearty and I lemember one of the les^ns: 

'Tor the good of a village, a man ought to give up 
his family; 

For the good of a country, be ought to give up 
his village; 

For the good of humanity, be may give up his- 
country; 

For the good of the world, everything." 

Such verses are there in the books. We get them 
by heart, and they are explained by teacher and pupiL 
These things we learn, both boys and girls together. 
Later on, the education differs. The old Sanskrit uni^ 
versities are mainly composed of boys. The girls very 
rarely go up to those universities; but there are a few 
exceptions. 

In these modern days there is a greater impetus- 
towards higher education on the European lines, and 
the trend of opinion is strong towards women getting this 
higher education. Of course, there are some people in 
India who do not want it, but those who do want it 
carried the day. It is a strange fact that Oxford and 
Cambridge are closed to women today, so are Harvard 
and Yale; but Calcutta University opened its doors- 
to women more than twenty years ago. I remember that 
the year I graduated, several girls came out and graduated 
—the same standard, the same course, the same in every¬ 
thing as the boys ; and they did very well indeed. And 
our religion does not prevent a woman being educated 
at all. In this way the girl should be educated ; even 
thus she should be trained ; and in the old books we 
find that the universities were equally resorted to by 
both girls and boys, but later the education of the whole 
hation was neglected. What can you expect under foreign 
rule? The foreign conqueror is not there to do good 
to us; he wants his money. I studied hard for twelve 
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years and became a graduate of Calcutta University; now 
I can scarcely make $5.00 a month in my country. 
Would you believe it? It is actually a fact. So these 
educational institutions of foreigners are simply to get a 
lot of useful, practical slaves for a little money-^^to turn 
out a host of clerks, postmasters, telegraph operators, and 
so on* There it is. 

As a result, education for both boys and girls is 
neglected, entirely neglected. There are a great many 
-things that should be done in that land; but you must 
always remember, if you will kindly excuse me and 
permit me to use one of your own proverbs, ‘'What is 
iiauce for the goose is sauce for the gander.” Your 
foreign bom ladies are always crying over the hardships 
of the Hindu woman, and never care for the hardships 
of the Hindu man. They are all weeping salt tears. But 
who are the little girls married to? Some one, when told 
that they are all married to old men, asked, “And what 
do the young men do? What! are all the girls married 
to old men, only to old men?” We are bom old—perhaps 
all the men there. 

The ideal of the Indian race is freedom of the soul. 
This world is nothing. It is a vision, a dream. This 
life is one of many millions like it. The whole of this 
nature is Maya, is phantasm, a pest house of phantasms. 
That is the philosophy. Babies smile at life and think 
it so beautiful and good, but in a few years they will 
have to revert to where they began. They began life 
crying, and they will leave it crying. Nations in the 
vigour of their youth think that they can do anything and 
everything: “We are the gods of the earth. We are the 
chosen people.” They think that God Almighty has 
given them a charter to rule over all the world, to advance 
His plans, to do anything they like, to turn the world 
upside down. They have a charter to rob, murder, kill; 
God has given them this, and they do that because they 
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only babe& So mpii% after empire has arisen^-^orious^ 
itspkndent-^ow vanished away—gone, nobody knows 
wheie; it may have been stupendous in its ruin. 

As a drop of water upon a lotus leaf tumbles about 
and falls in a moment, even so is this mortal life. Every¬ 
where we turn are ruins. Where the forest stands today 
was once the mighty empire with huge cities. That is 
the dominant idea, the tone, the colour of the Indian 
mind. We know, you Western people have the youthful 
blood coursing through your veins. We know that nations, 
like men, have their day. Where is Greece? Where is 
Rome? Where that mighty Spaniard of the other day? 
Who knows through it all what becomes of India? Thus 
they are born, and thus they die; they rise and fall. The 
Hindu as a child knows of the Mogul invader whose 
cohorts no power on earth could stop, who has left in 
your language the terrible word '"Tartar"'. The Hindu 
has learnt his lesson. He does not want to prattle, like 
the babes of today. Western people, say what you have 
to say This is your day. Onward, go on, babes ; have 
vour prattle out. This is the day of the babies, to prattle. 
We have learnt our lesson and are quiet. You have a 
little wealth today, and you look down upon us. Well, 
this is your day. Prattle, babes, prattle—this is the Hindu's 
attitude. 

The Lord of Lords is not to be attained by much 
frothy speech. The Lord of Lords is not to be attained 
even by the powers of the intellect. He is not gained 
by much power of conquest. That man who knows the 
secret source of things and that everything else is evanes¬ 
cent, unto him He, the Lord, comes ; unto none else. 
India has learnt her lesson through ages and ages of 
experience. She has turned her face towards Him. She 
has made many mistakes; loads and loads of rubbish 
are heaped upon the race. Never mind ; what of that? 
What is the clearing of rubbish, the cleaning of cities,. 
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aod idQ that? Does that give life? Those that have fine 
institutions, they die. And what of institutions, those tin-r 
plate Western institutions, made in five days and broken 
on the sixth? One of these little handful nations cannot 
keep alive for two centuries together. And our institu¬ 
tions have stood the test of ages. Says the Hindu, ‘Tes, 
we have buried all the old nations of the earth and stand 
iere to bury all the new races also, because our ideal is 
not this world, but the other. Just as your ideal is, so 
shall you be. If your ideal is mortal, if your ideal is of this 
earth, so shalt thou be. If your ideal is matter, matter 
shalt thou be. Behold! Our ideal is the Spirit. That 
alone exists, nothing else exists; and like Him, we live 
for ever.” 



my life and mission 

(Delivered at the Shakespeare Club of Pasadena, 
California, on January 27, 1900). 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, the subject for this 
morning was to have been the Vedanta Philosophy, 
That subject itself is interesting, but rather dry and very 
vast. 

Meanwhile, I have been asked by your president 
and some of the ladies and gentlemen here to tell them 
something about my work and what I have been doing. 
It may be interesting to some here, but not so much so 
to me. In fact, I do not quite know how to tell it to you, 
for this will have been the fir^t time in my life that I have 
spoken on that subject. 

Now, to understand what I have been trying to do, 
in my small way, I will take you, in imagination, to India. 
We have not time to go into all the details and all the 
ramifications of the subject; nor is it possible for you to 
understand all the complexities in a foreign race in this 
short time. Suffice it to say, I will at least try to give you 
a little picture of what India is like. 

It is like a gigantic building all tumbled down in 
ruins. At first sight, then, there is little hope. It is 
a nation gone and ruined. But you wait and study, then 
you see something beyond that. The truth is that so 
long as the principle, the ideal, of which the outer man 
is the expression, is not hurt or destroyed, the man lives, 
and there is hope for that man. If your coat is stolen 
twenty times, that is no reason why you should be 
destroyed. You can get a new coat. The coat is un¬ 
essential. The fact that a rich man is robbed does not 
hurt the vitality of the man, does not mean death. The 
man will survive. 
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Standing on this principle, we look in and we see 
—^what? India is no longer a political power; it is an 
enslaved race. Indians have no say, no voice in their own 
government; they are three hundred millions of slaves— 
nothing morel The average income of a man in India 
is two shillings a month. The common state of the vast 
mass of the people is starvation, so that, with the least 
decrease in income, millions die. A little famine means 
death. So there, too, when I look on that side of India,. 
I see ruin—hopeless ruin. 

But we find that the Indian race never stood for 
wealth. Although they acquired immense wealth, perhaps 
more than any other nation ever acquired, yet the nation 
did not stand for wealth. It was a powerful race for ages^ 
yet we find that that nation never stood for power, never 
went out of the country to conquer. Quite content within 
their own boundaries, they never fought anybody. The 
Indian nation never stood for imperial glory. Wealth and 
power, then, were not the ideals of the race. 

What then? Whether they were wrong or right— 
that is not the question we discuss—that nation, among all 
the children of men, has believed, and believed intensely, 
that this life is not real. The real is God ; and they must 
cling unto that God through thick and thin. In the midst 
of their degradation, religion came first. The Hindu man 
drinks religiously, sleeps religiously, walks religiously^ 
marries religiously, robs religiously. 

Bid you ever see such a country? If you want to 
get up a gang of robbers, the leader will have to preach 
some sort of religion, then formulate some bogus meta¬ 
physics, and say that this method is the clearest and 
quickest way to get God. Then he finds a following,, 
otherwise not. That shows that the vitality of the race, the 
mission of the race is religion; and because that has not 
been touched, therefore that race lives. 

See Rome. Rome's mission was imperial power> 
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ac|>aiimon. And so soon as that was touch^d^ Roitse fell 
to pieces, p^ed ont. The mission of Greece was intellect, 
as soon as that was touched, why, Greece passed out. 
So in modem times, Spain and all these modem countries. 
Each nation has a mission for the world. So long as 
that mission is not hurt, that nation lives, despite every 
difficulty. But as soon as its mission is destroyed, the nation 
collapses. 

Now, that vitality of India has not been touched yet. 
They have not given up that, and it is still strong—in 
spite of all their superstitions. Hideous superstitions are 
there, most revolting some of them. Never mind. The 
national life-current is still there—the mission of the race. 

The Indian nation never will be a powerful conquer¬ 
ing people—^never. They will never be a great political 
power; that is not their business, that is not the note 
India has to play in the great harmony of nations. But 
what has she to play? God, and God alone. She clings 
unto that like grim death. Still there is hope there. 

So then, after your analysis, you come to the con¬ 
clusion that all these things, all this poverty and misery, 
are of no consequence—the man is living still, and there¬ 
fore there is hope. 

Well! You see religious activities going on all through 
the country. I do not recall a year that has not given 
birth to several new sects in India. The stronger the 
current, the more the whirlpools and eddies. Sects are not 
signs of decay, they are a sign of life. Let sects multiply, 
till the time comes when every one of us is a sect, each 
individual. We need not quarrel about that. 

Now, take your country. (I do not mean any criti¬ 
cism.) Here the social laws, the political formation— 
everything is made to facilitate man's journey in this 
life. He may live very happily so long as he is on this 
earth. Look at youi streets—^how clean! Your beauti¬ 
ful cities! And in how many ways a man can make 
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money 1 Htiw many channels to get enjoyment in this 
life! Bat, if a man here should say, ‘'Now look here, 
I shall sit down under this tree and meditate; I do not 
want to woik’\ why, he would have to go to jail. See! 
There would be no chance for him at all. None. A man 
can live in this society only if he falls in line. He has to 
join in this rush for the enjoyment of good in this life, 
or he dies. 

Now let us go back to India. There, if a man says, 
“I shall go and sit on the top of that mountain and look 
at the tip of my nose all the rest of my days”, everybody 
says, ”Go, and Godspeed to you!” He need not speak 
a word. Somebody brings him a little cloth, and he is 
all right. But if a man says, "Behold, I am going to enjoy 
a little of this life”, every door is closed to him. 

I say that the ideas of both countries are unjust. I see 
no reason why a man here should not sit down and look 
at the tip of his nose if he likes. Why should everybody 
here do just what the majority does? I see no 
reason. 

Nor why, in India, a man should not have the goods 
of this life and make money. But you see how those 
vast millions are forced to accept the opposite point of 
view by tyranny. This is the tyranny of the sages. 
This is the tyranny of the great, tyranny of the spiritual, 
tyranny of the intellectual, tyranny of the wise. And the 
tyranny of the wise, mind you, is much more powerful 
than the tyranny of the ignorant. The wise, the intellec¬ 
tual, when they take to forcing their opinions upon others, 
know a hundred thousand ways to make bonds and 
barriers which it is not in the power of the ignorant to 
break. 

Now, I say that this thing has got to stop. There is 
no use in sacrificing millions and millions of people 
to produce one spiritual giant. If it is possible to make 
a society where the spiritual giant will be produced and 
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ali the ctf the peeple will be happy as wel/that is 
good; but if the millions have to be ground down, that 
is unjust. Better that the one gieat man should suffer for 
the salvation of the world. 

In every nation you will have to work through their 
methods. To every man you will have to speak in his 
own language. Now, in England or in America, if you 
want to preach religion to them, you will have to work 
through political methods—-make organisations, societies, 
with voting, balloting, a president, and so on, because 
that is the language, the method of the Western race. 
On the other hand, if you want to speak of politics in 
India, you must speak through the language of religion. 
You will have to tell them something like this; ‘'The 
man who cleans his house every morning will acquire 
such and such an amount of merit, he will go to heaven, 
or he comes to God.'' Unless you put it that way, they 
will not listen to you. It is a question of language. The 
thing done is the same. But with every race, you will 
have to speak their language in order to reach their 
hearts. And that is quite just. We need not fret about 
that. 

In the Order to which I belong we are called 
Sanny^sins. The word means “a man who has 
renounced”. This is a very, very, very ancient Order. 
Even Buddha, who was 560 years before Christ, belonged 
to that Order. He was one of the reformers of his Order. 
That was all. So ancient I You find it mentioned away 
back in the Vedas, the oldest book in the world. In 
old India there was the regulation that every man and 
woman, towards the end of their lives, must get out of 
social life altogether and think of nothing except God 
and their own salvation. This was to get ready for the 
great event—death. So old people used to become 
Sannyasins in those early days. Later on, young people 
began to give up the world. And young people are 
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active* They could not sit down under a tree and think 
all the time of their own death, so they went about 
preaching and starting sects, and so on. Thus, Buddha^ 
being young, started that great reform. Had he been 
an old man, he would have looked at the tip of his nose 
and died quietly. 

The Order is not a church, and the people who join 
the Order are not priests. There is an absolute difiEerence 
between the priests and the Sannyasins. In India, 
priesthood, like every other business in a social life, is a 
hereditary profession. A priest's son will become a 
priest, just as a carpenter's son will be a carpenter, or a 
blacksmith’s son a blacksmith. The priest must always 
be married. The Hindu does not think a man is complete 
unless he has a wife. An unmarried man has no right 
to perform religious ceremonies. 

The Sannyasins do not possess property, and they do 
not marry. Beyond that there is no organisation. The 
only bond that is there is the bond between the teacher 
and the taught—and that is peculiar to India. The 
teacher is not a man who comes just to teach me, and 
I pay him so much, and there it ends. In India it is 
really like an adoption. The teacher is more than my 
own father, and I am truly his child, his son in every 
respect. I owe him obedience and reverence first, be¬ 
fore my own father even; because, they say, the father 
gave me this body, but he showed me the way to salva¬ 
tion, he is greater than father. And we carry this love, 
this respect for our teacher all our lives. And that is the 
only organisation that exists. I adopt my disciples. 
Sometimes the teacher will be a young man and the 
disciple a very old man. But never mind, he is the son, 
and he calls me “Father’', and I have to address him as 
my son, my daughter, and so on. 

Now, I happened to get an old man to teach me, 
and he was very peculiar. He did not go much for 
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intdiecttial sdholarship, scarcely studied books; but when 
he was a boy he was seized with the tremendous idea of 
getting truth direct. First be tried by studying his 
own religion. Then he got the idea that he must get the 
truth of other religions; and with that idea he joined all 
the sects, one after another. For the time being he did 
exactly what they told him to do—lived with the devotees 
of these difiEerent sects in turn, until interpenetrated with 
the particular ideal of that sect. After a few years he 
would go to another sect. When he had gone through 
with all that, he came to the conclusion that they were 
all good. He had no criticism to offer to any one; they 
are all so many paths leading to the same goal. And 
then he said, ‘‘That is a glorious thing, that there should 
be so many paths, because if there were only one path, 
perhaps it would suit only an individual man. The more 
the number of paths, the more the chance for every one 
of us to know the truth. If I cannot be taught in one 
language, I will try another, and so on.'' Thus his 
benediction was for every religion. 

Now, all the ideas that I preach are only an attempt 
to echo his ideas. Nothing is mine originally except 
the wicked ones, everything I say which is false and 
wicked. But every word that I have ever uttered which 
is true and good is simply an attempt to echo his voice. 
Read his life by Prof. Max Muller.^ 

Well, there at his feet I conceived these ideas—there 
with some other young men. I was just a boy. I went 
there when I was about sixteen. Some of the other boys 
were still younger, some a little older—about a dozen 
or more. And together we conceived that this ideal had 
to be spread. And not only spread, but made practical. 
That is to say, we must show the spirituality of the 
Hindus, the mercifulness of the Buddhists, the activity of 

‘ Ramaknshna : Hts Life and Sayings, first published in London 
in 1896. Reprinted in 1951 by Advaita Ashrama. 
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tte Chri^tians^ the bmtherhood of the Mohammedaiis,- by 
our practical lives. **Wc shall start a universal xeligioU 
now and here/' we said, “we will not wait/' 

Our teacher was an old man who would never touch 
a coin with his hands. He took just the little food offered, 
just so many yards of cotton cloth, no more. He could 
never be induced to take any other gift. With all these 
marvellous ideas, he was strict, because that made him 
free. The monk in India is the friend of the prince 
today, dines with him; and tomorrow he is with the 
beggar, sleeps under a tree. He must come into contact 
with everyone, must always move about. As the saying 
is, “The rolling stone gathers no moss." The last 
fourteen years of my life, I have never been for three 
months at a time in any one place—continually rolling. 
So do we all. 

Now, this handful of boys got hold of these ideas, 
and all the practical results that sprang out of these ideas. 
Universal religion, great sympathy for the poor, and all 
that are very good in theory, but one must practise. 

Then came the sad day when our old teacher died. 
We nursed him the best we could. We had no friends. 
Who would listen to a few boys, with their crank notions? 
Nobody. At least, in India, boys are nobodies. Just 
think of it—a dozen boys, telling people vast, big ideas, 
saying they are determined to work these ideas out in 
life. Why, everybody laughed. From laughter it became 
serious; it became persecution. Why, the parents of 
the boys came to feel like spanking every one of us. 
And the more we were derided, the more determined we 
became. 

Then came a terrible time—for me personally and 
for all the other boys as well. But to me came such 
misfortune I On the one side was my mother, my brothers. 
My father died at that time, and we were left poor. Oh, 
very poor, almost starving all the timel I was the only 
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to help them. I had to &tand between my two worlds* 
Ob the one haud^ X would have to see my mother and 
brothers starve unto death; on the other, I had believed 
that this man's ideas were for the good of India and the 
world, and had to be preached and worked out. And 
so the fight went on in my mind for days and 
months. Sometimes I would pray for five or six days 
and nights together without stopping. Oh, the agony 
of those daysl I was living in belli The natural affec¬ 
tions of my boy's heart drawing me to my family—I 
could not bear to see those who were the nearest and 
dearest to me suffering. On the other hand, nobody to 
sympathise with me. Who would sympathise with the 
imaginations of a boy—imaginations that caused so 
much suffering to others? Who would sympathise with 
me? None—except one. 

That one's sympathy brought blessing and hope. 
She was a woman. Our teacher, this great monk, was 
married when he was a boy and she a mere child. When 
he became a young man, and all this religious zeal was 
upon him, she came to see him. Although they had 
been married for long, they had not seen very much 
of each other until they were grown up. Then he said 
to his wife, “Behold, I am your husband; you have a right 
to this body. But I cannot live the sex life, although I 
have married you. I leave it to your judgment." And 
she wept and said, “God speed you! The Lord bless you! 
Am I the woman to degrade you? If I can, I will help 
you. Go on in your work." 

That was the woman. The husband went on and 
became a monk in his own way ; and from a distance 
the wife went on helping as much as she could. And 
later, when the man had become a great spiritual giant, 
she came—^really, she was the first disciple—and she 
spent the rest of her life taking care of the body of this 
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mail. He never knew whether he was living or dying, 
or anything. Sometimes, when talking, he would get so 
excited that if he sat on live charcoals, he did not know 
it. Live charcoals! Forgetting all about his body, all 
the time. 

Well, that lady, his wife, was the only one who 
sympathised with the idea of those boys. But she was 
powerless. She was poorer than we were. Never 
mind! We plunged into the breach. I believed, as I 
was living, that these ideas were going to rationalise 
India and bring better days to many lands and foreign 
races. With that belief, came the realisation that it is 
better that a few persons suffer than that such ideas 
should die out of the world. What if a mother or two 
brothers die? It is a sacrifice. Let it be done. No 
great thing can be done without sacrifice. The heart 
must be plucked out and the bleeding heart placed upon 
the altar. Then great things are done. Is there any other 
way? None have found it. I appeal to each one of you, 
to those who have accomplished any great thing. Oh, 
how much it has cost! What agony! What torture! 
What terrible suflEering is behind every deed of success 
in every life! You know that, all of you. 

And thus we went on, that band of boys. The only 
thing we got from those around us was a kick and a curse 
—that was all. Of course, we had to beg from door to 
door for our food: got hips and haws—the refuse of 
everything—a piece of bread here and there. We got 
hold of a broken-down old house, with hissing cobras 
living underneath; and because that was the cheapest, 
we went into that house and lived there. 

Thus we went on for some years, in the meanwhile 
making excursions all over India, trying to bring about 
the idea gradually. Ten years were spent without a ray 
of light! Ten more years! A thousand times despond* 
ency came; but there was one thing always to keep us 
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hopeful—the tremendous faithfulness to each pther, tihe 
tremendous love between us. I have got a hundred 
men and women around me; if I become the devil him¬ 
self tomorrow, they will say, “Here we are still I We will 
never give you up!” That is a great blessing. In 
happiness, in misery, in famine, in pain, in the grave, in 
heaven, or in hell who never gives me up is my friend. 
Is such friendship a joke? A man may have salvation 
through such friendship. That brings salvation if 
We can love like that. If we have that faithfulness, why, 
there is the essence of all concentration. You need not 
worship any gods in the world if you have that faith, that 
strength, that love. And that was there with us all through¬ 
out that hard time. That was there. That made us go 
from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, from the Indus to 
the Brahmaputra. 

This band of boys began to travel about. Gradually 
we began to draw attention: ninety per cent was 
antagonism, very little of it was helpful. For we had one 
fault: we were boys—in poverty and with all the rough¬ 
ness of boys. He who has to make his own way in life 
is a bit rough, he has not much time to be smooth and 
suave and polite—“my lady and my gentleman”, and all 
that. You have seen that in life, always. He is a rough 
diamond, he has not much polish, he is a jewel in an 
indifferent casket. 

And there we were. “No compromise! “ was the 
watchword. “This is the ideal, and this has got to be 
carried out. If we meet the king, though we die, we must 
give fiim a bit of our minds; if the peasant, the same.” 
Naturally, we met with antagonism. 

But, mind you, this is life’s experience; if you really 
want the good of others, the whole universe may stand 
against you and cannot hurt you. It must crumble be¬ 
fore your power of the Lord Himself in you if you are 
sincere and really unselfish. And those boys were that. 
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They came as children, pure and fresh from the hands 
of nature. Said our Master: I want to c^er at the altar 
of the Lord only those flowers that have not even been 
smelled, fruits that have not been touched with the fingers. 
The words of the great man sustained us all. For he 
saw through the future life of those boys that he 
collected from the streets of Calcutta, so to say. People 
used to laugh at him when he said, ‘'You will see—this 
boy, that boy, what he becomes." His faith was unalter¬ 
able: "Mother showed it to me. I may be weak, but 
when She says this is so—She can never make mistakes— 
it must be so." 

So things went on and on for ten years without any 
light, but with my health breaking all the time. It tells 
on the body in the long run: sometimes one meal at nine 
in the evening, another time a meal at eight in the 
morning, another after two days, another after three days 
—and always the poorest and roughest thing. Who is 
going to give to the beggar the good things he has? 
And then, they have not much in India. And most of 
the time walking, climbing snow peaks, sometimes ten 
miles of hard mountain climbing, just to get a meal. 
They eat unleavened bread in India, and sometimes they 
have it stored away for twenty or thirty days, until it 
is harder than bricks; and then they will give a square 
of that. I would have to go from house to house to 
collect sufficient for one meal. And then the bread was 
so hard, it made my mouth bleed to eat it. Literally, 
you can break your teeth on that bread. Then I would 
put it in a pot and pour over it water from the river. 
For months and months I existed that way—of course it 
was telling on the health. 

Then I thought, I have tried India: it is time for me 
to try another country. At that time your Parliament 
of Religions was to be held, and someone was to be sent 
from India. I was just a vagabond, but I said, "If 
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you send me, 1 am going. 1 have not much tp lose, and 
I do not care if I lose that/’ It was very difficult to find 
the money, but after a long struggle they got together 
just enough to pay for my passage—and I came. Came 
one or two months earlier, so that I found myself drifting 
about in the streets here, without knowing anybody. 

But finally the Parliament of Religions opened, and I 
met kind friends, who helped me right along. I worked 
a little, collected funds, started two papers, and so on. 
After that I went over to England and worked there. At 
the same time I carried on the work for India in America 
too. 

My plan for India, as it has been developed and 
centralised, is this: I have told you of our lives as monks 
there, how we go from door to door, so that religion is 
brought to everybody without charge, except, perhaps, a 
broken piece of bread. That is why you see the lowest of 
the low in India holding the most exalted religious ideas. 
It is all through the work of these monks. But ask a 
man, “Who are the English?”—^he does not know. He 
says perhaps, “They are the children of those giants they 
speak of in those books, are they not?” “Who governs 
you?” “We do not know.” “What is the govern¬ 
ment?” They do not know. But they know philosophy. 
It is a practical want of intellectual education about life 
on this earth they suffer from. These millions and 
millions of people are ready for life beyond this world— 
is not that enough for them? Certainly not. They must 
have a better piece of bread and a better piece of rag 
on their bodies. The great question is: How to get that 
better bread and better rag for these sunken millions. 

First, I must tell you, there is great hope for them, 
because, you see, they aie the gentlest people on earth. 
Not that they are timid. When they want to fight, they 
fight like demons. The best soldiers the English have 
are recruited from the peasantry of India. Death is a 
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thing of no importance to them. Their attitude is, 
^*Tw€nty times I have died before, and I shall die many 
times after this. What of that?” They never turn bade. 
They are not given to much emotion, but they make very 
good fighters. 

Their instinct, however, is to plough. If you rob 
them, murder them, tax them, do anything to them, they 
will be quiet and gentle, so long as you leave them free 
to practise their religion. They never interfere with the 
religion of others. ”Leave us liberty to worship our 
gods, and take everything else!” That is their attitude. 
When the English touch them there, trouble starts. That 
was the real cause of the 1857 Mutiny—they would not 
bear religious repression. The great Mohammedan 
governments were simply blown up because they touched 
the Indians' religion. 

But aside from that, they are very peaceful, very 
quiet, very gentle, and, above all, not given to vice. The 
absence of any strong drink, oh, it makes them infinitely 
superior to the mobs of any other country. You cannot 
compare the decency of life among the poor in India 
with life in the slums here. A slum means poverty, but 
poverty does not mean sin, indecency, and vice in India. 
In other countries, the opportunities are such that only 
the indecent and the lazy need be poor. There is no 
reason for poverty unless one is a fool or a blackguard— 
the sort who want city life and all its luxuries. They 
will not go into the country. They say, “We are here with 
all the fun, and you must give us bread.” But that is 
not the case in India, where the poor fellows work hard 
from morning to sunset, and somebody else takes the 
bread out of their hands, and their children go hungry. 
Notwithstanding the millions of tons of wheat raised in 
India, scarcely a grain passes the mouth of a peasant. 
He lives upon the poorest corn, which you would not 
feed to your canary-birds. 
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Now there no reason why they should suffer such 
distress—these people; oh, so pure and goodl We hear 
so much talk about the sunken millions and the degraded 
women of India—but none come to our help. What do 
they say? They say, “You can only be helped, you 
can only be good by ceasing to be what you are. It 
is useless to help Hindus." These people do not know the 
history of races. There will be no more India if they 
change their religion and their institutions, because that 
is the vitality of that race. It will disappear; so, really, 
you will have nobody to help. 

Then there is the other great point to learn: that 
you can never help really. What can we do for each 
other? You are growing in your own life, I am growing 
in my own. It is possible that I can give you a push in 
your life, knowing that, in the long run, all roads lead 
to Rome. It is a steady growth. No national civilisation 
is perfect yet. Give that civilisation a push, and it will 
arrive at its own goal: do not strive to change it. Take 
away a nation's institutions, customs; and manners, and 
what will be left? They hold the nation together. 

But here comes the very learned foreign man, and 
he says, “Look here; you give up all those institutions and 
customs of thousands of years, and take my tomfool tin 
pot and be happy." This is all nonsense. 

We will have to help each other, but we have to 
go one step farther: the first thing is to become unselfish 
in help. “If you do just what I tell you to do, I will 
help you; otherwise not." Is that help? 

And so, if the Hindus want to help you spiritually, 
there will be no question of limitations: perfect unselfish¬ 
ness. I give, and there it ends. It is gone from me. 
My mind, my powers, my everything that I have to give, 
is given: given with the idea to give, and no more. I 
have seen many times people who have robbed half the 
world, and they gave $20,000 “to convert the heathen". 
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What for? BW the benefit of the heathen, or for their 
own sotils? Just think of that. 

And the Nemesis of crime is working. We men try 
to hoodwink our own eyes. But inside the heart, He 
has remained, the real Self. He never forgets. We can 
never delude Him. His eyes will never be hoodwinked. 
Whenever there is any impulse of real charity, it tells, 
though it be at the end of a thousand years. Obstructed, 
it yet wakens once more to burst like a thunderbolt. 
And every impulse where the motive is selfish, self-seeking 
—though it may be launched forth with all the newspapers 
blazoning, all the mobs standing and cheering—it fails to 
reach the mark. 

I am not taking pride in this. But, mark you, I have 
told the story of that group of boys. Today there is not 
a village, not a man, not a woman in India that does not 
know their work and bless them. There is not a famine 
in the land where these boys do not plunge in and try 
to work and rescue as many as they can. And that 
strikes to the heart. The people come to know it. So 
help whenever you can, but mind what your motive is. 
If it is selfish, it will neither benefit those you help, nor 
yourself. If it is unselfish, it will bring blessings upon 
them to whom it is given, and infinite blessings upon you, 
sure as you are living. The Lord can never be hood¬ 
winked. The law of Karma can never be hoodwinked. 

Well then, my plans are, therefore, to reach these 
masses of India. Suppose you start schools all over India 
for the poor, still you cannot educate them. How can 
you? The boy of four years would better go to the 
plough or to work, than to your school. He cannot go 
to your school. It is impossible. Self-preservation is the 
first instinct. But if the mountain does not go to 
Mohammed, then Mohammed can come to the mountain. 
Why should not education go from door to door, say I. If 
a ploughman’s boy cannot come to education, why not 
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imet him at the plough, at the fewitory, just whece^r he 
is? Go along with him, like his shadow. But there are 
these hundreds and thousands of monks, educating the 
people on the ^iritual plane; why not let these men do 
the same work on the intellectual plane? Why should 
they not talk to the masses a little about history—^about 
many things? The cars are the best educators. The 
best principles in our lives were those which we heard 
from our mothers through our ears. Books came much 
later. Book-learning is nothing. Through the ears we 
get the best formative principles. Then, as they get 
more and more interested, they may come to your books 
too. First, let it roll on and on—that is my idea. 

Well, 1 must tell you that I am not a very great be¬ 
liever in monastic systems. They have great merits, and 
also great defects. There should be a perfect balance 
between the monastics and the householders. But 
monasticism has absorbed all the power in India. We 
represent the greatest power. The monk is greater than 
the prince. There is no reigning sovereign in India who 
dares to sit down when the “yellow cloth” is there. He 
gives up his seat and stands. Now, that is bad, so much 
power, even in the hands of good men—although these 
monastics have been the bulwark of the people. They 
stand between the priestcraft and knowledge. They are 
the centres of knowledge and reform. They are just 
what the prophets were among the Jews. The prophets 
were always preaching against the priests, trying to throw 
out superstitions. So are they in India. But all the same 
so much power is not good there; better methods should 
be worked out. But you can only work in the line of 
least resistance. The whole national soul there is upon 
monasticism. You go to India and preach any religion 
as a householder: the Hindu people will turn back and 
go out. If you have given up the world, however, they 
say, “He is good, he has given up the world. He is 
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a sincefe man, he wants to do what he preaches/’ What 
I mean to say is this that it represents a tremendous 
power. What we can do is just to transform it, give it 
another form. This tremendous power in the hands of 
the roving Sannyasins of India has got to be transformed, 
and it will raise the masses up. 

Now, you see, we have brought the plan down 
nicely on paper; but I have taken it, at the same time, 
from the regions of idealism. So far the plan was loose 
and idealistic. As years went on, it became more and 
more condensed and accurate; I began to see by actual 
working its defects, and all that. 

What did I discover in its working on the material 
plane? First, there must be centres to educate these 
monks in the method of education. For instance, I send 
one of my men, and he goes about with a camera: he 
has to be taught in those things himself. In India, you 
will find every man is quite illiterate, and that teaching 
requires tremendous centres. And what does all that 
mean? Money. From the idealistic plane you come to 
everyday work. Well, I have worked hard, four years 
in your country, and two in England. And I am very 
thankful that some friends came to the rescue. One 
who is here today with you is amongst them. There 
are American friends and English friends who went over 
with me to India, and there has been a very rude begin¬ 
ning, Some English people came and joined the orders. 
One poor man worked hard and died in India. There 
are an Englishman and an Englishwoman who have re¬ 
tired ; they have some means of their own, and they have 
started a centre in the Himalayas, educating the children. 
I have given them one of the papers I have started—a 
copy you will find there on the table —The Awakened 
India, And there they are instructing and working among 
the people. I have another centre in Calcutta. Of 
course, all great movements must proceed from the capi- 
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tal. For what is a capital? It is the heart of a nation. 
All the blood comes into the heart and thence it is dis¬ 
tributed ; so all the wealth, all the ideas, all the education, 
all spirituality will converge towards the capital and 
spread from it. 

I am glad to tell you I have made a rude beginning. 
But the same work I want to do, on parallel lines, for 
women. And my principle is: each one helps himself. 
My help is from a distance. There are Indian women, 
English women, and I hope American women will come 
to take up the task. As soon as they have begun, I 
wash my hands off it. No man shall dictate to a 
woman ; nor a woman to a man. Each one is inde¬ 
pendent. What bondage there may be is only that of 
love. Women will work out their own destinies—^much 
better, too, than men can ever do for them. All the 
mischief to women has come because men undertook 
to shape the destiny of women. And I do not want to 
start with any initial mistake. One little mistake made 
then will go on multiplying; and if you succeed, in the 
long run that mistake will have assumed gigantic propor¬ 
tions and become hard to correct. So, if I made this 
mistake of employing men to work out this women's part 
of the work, why, women will never get rid of that— 
it will have become a custom. But I have got an oppor¬ 
tunity. I told you of the lady who was my Master's wife. 
We have all great respect for her. She never dictates to 
us. So it is quite safe. 

That part has to be accomplished. 


VIlI-~7 



BUDDHA'S MESSAGE TO THE WORLD 


{Delivered in Sun Francisco, on March 18, 1900) 

Buddhism is historically the most important religion— 
historically, not philosophically—because it was the most 
taremendous religious movement that the world ever saw, 
the most gigantic spiritual wave ever to burst upon human 
society. There is no civilisation on which its eflEect has 
not been felt in some way or other. 

The followers of Buddha were most enthusiastic and 
very missionary in spirit. They were the first among 
the adherents of various religions not to remain content 
with the limited sphere of their Mother Church. They 
spread far and wide. They travelled east and west, 
north and south. They reached into darkest Tibet; they 
went into Persia, Asia Minor; they went into Russia, 
Poland, and many other countries of the Western world. 
They went into China, Korea, Japan; they went into 
Burma, Siam, the East Indies, and beyond. When 
Alexander the Great, through his military conquests, 
brought the Mediterranean world in contact with India, 
the wisdom of India at once found a channel through 
which to spread over vast portions of Asia and Europe. 
Buddhist priests went out teaching among the different 
nations; and as they taught, superstition and priestcraft 
began to vanish like mist before the sun. 

To understand this movement properly you should 
know what conditions prevailed in India at the time 
Buddha came, just as to understand Christianity you have 
to grasp the state of Jewish society at the time of Christ. 
It is necessary that you have an idea of Indian society 
six hundred years before the birth of Christ, by which 
time Indian civilisation had already completed its growth. 

When you study the civilisation of India, you find 
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that it has died and revived seveiral times; this is its^ p€cu< 
liarity. Most races rise once and then decline for ever. 
There are two kinds of people; those who grow contin¬ 
ually and those whose growth comes to an end. The 
peaceful nations, India and China, fall down, yet rise 
again; but the others, once they go down, do not come 
up—they die. Blessed are the peacemakers, for they 
shall enjoy the earth. 

At the time Buddha was bom, India was in need 
of a great spiritual leader, a prophet. There was already 
a most powerful body of priests. You will understand the 
situation better if you remember the history of the Jews 
—how they had two types of religious leaders, priests 
and prophets, the priests keeping the people in ignorance 
and grinding superstitions into their minds. The methods 
of worship the priests prescribed were only a means by 
which they could dominate the people. All through the 
Old Testament, you find the prophets challenging the 
superstitions of the priests. The outcome of this fight was 
the triumph of the prophets and the defeat of the priests. 

Priests believe that there is a God, but that this God 
can be approached and known only through them. 
People can enter the Holy of Holies only with the per¬ 
mission of the priests. You must pay them, worship them, 
place everything in their hands. Throughout the history 
of the world, this priestly tendency has cropped up again 
and again—-this tremendous thirst for power, this tiger¬ 
like thirst, seems a part of human nature. The priests 
dominate you, lay down a thousand rules for you. They 
4€scribe simple truths in roundabout ways. They tell 
you stories to support their own superior position. If 
you want to thrive in this life or go to heaven after death, 
you have to pass through their hands. You have to 
perform all kinds of ceremonies and rituals. All this has 
made life so complicated and has so confused the brain 
that if I give you plain words, you will go home unsatisfied. 
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You have become thoroughly befuddled. The less you 
understand, the better you feell The prophets have 
been giving warnings against the priests and their 
superstitions and machinations; but the vast mass of 
people have not yet leamt to heed these warnings— 
education is yet to come to them. 

Men must have education. They speak of democ- 
racy, of the equality of all men, these days. But how 
will a man know he is equal with all? He must have 
a strong brain, a clear mind free of nonsensical ideas; 
he must pierce through the mass of superstitions en¬ 
crusting his mind to the pure truth that is in his inmost 
Self. Then he will know that all perfections, all powers 
are already within himself, that these have not to be 
given him by others. When he realises this, he becomes 
free that moment, he achieves equality. He also realises 
that every one else is equally as perfect as he, and 
he does not have to exercise any power, physical, mental 
or moral, over his brother men. He abandons the idea 
that there was ever any man who was lower than him¬ 
self. Then he can talk of equality ; not until then. 

Now, as I was telling you, among the Jews there 
was a continuous struggle between the priests and the 
prophets ; and the priests sought to monopolise power 
and knowledge, till they themselves began to lose them 
and the chains they had put on the feet of the people 
were on their own feet. The masters always become 
slaves before long. The culmination of the struggle was 
the victory of Jesus of Nazareth- This triumph is the 
history of Christianity. Christ at last succeeded in over¬ 
throwing the mass of witchcraft. This great prophet 
killed the dragon of priestly selfishness, rescued from its 
clutches the jewel of truth, and gave it to all the world, 
so that whosoever desired to possess it would have abso¬ 
lute freedom to do so, and would not have to wait on 
the pleasure of any priest or priests. 
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The Jews were never a very philosophical ^e: 
they had not the subtlety of the Indian brain nor did 
they have the Indian's psychic power* The priests in 
India, the Brahmins, possessed great intellectual and 
psychic powers. It was they who began the spiritual 
development of India, and they accomplished wonderful 
things. But the time came when the free spirit of 
development that had at first actuated the Brahmins 
disappeared. They began to arrogate powers and privi¬ 
leges to themselves. If a Brahmin killed a man, he would 
not be punished. The Brahmin, by his very birth, is 
the lord of the universe I Even the most wicked Brahmin 
must be worshipped! 

But while the priests were flourishing, there existed 
also the poet-prophets called Sanny^sins. All Hindus, 
whatever their castes may be, must, for the sake of 
attaining spirituality, give up their work and prepare 
for death. No more is the world to be of any interest to 
them. They must go out and become Sannyasins. The 
Sannyasins have nothing to do with the two thousand 
ceremonies that the priests have invented: Pronounce 
certain words—ten syllables, twenty syllables, and so on 
—all these things are nonsense. 

So these poet-prophets of ancient India repudiated 
the ways of the priest and declared the pure truth. They 
tried to break the power of the priests, and they succeeded 
a little. But in two generations their disciples went back 
to the superstitious, roundabout ways of the priests—^became 
priests themselves: **You can get truth only through us!" 
Truth became crystallised again, and again prophets came 
to break the encrustations and free the truth, and so it 
went on. Yes, there must be all the time the man, the 
prophet, or else humanity will die. 

You wonder why there have to be all these round¬ 
about methods of the priests. Why can you not come 
directly to the truth? Are you ashamed of God's truth 
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fiiai you have to hide it behind all kinds of intricate 
cernnonies and formulas? Arc you ashamed of God 
that you cannot confess His truth before the world? Do 
you call that being religious and spiritual? The priests 
are the only people fit for the truth! The masses are not 
fit for it! It must be diluted! Water it down a little! 

Take the Sermon on the Mount and the Giti—they 
are simplicity itself. Even the streetwalker can under¬ 
stand them. How grand! In them you find the truth 
clearly and simply revealed. But no, the priests would 
not accept that truth can be found so directly. They 
speak of two thousand heavens and two thousand hells. 
If people follow their prescriptions, they will go to 
heaven! If they do not obey the rules, they will go to 
hell! 

But the people shall learn the truth. Some are afraid 
that if the full truth is given to all, it will hurt them. 
They should not be given the unqualified truth—so they 
say. But the world is not much better off by compro¬ 
mising truth. What worse can it be than it is already? 
Bring truth out! If it is real, it will do good. When 
people protest and propose other methods, they only 
make apologies for witchcraft. 

India was full of it in Buddha's day. There were 
the masses of people, and they were debarred from all 
knowledge. If just a word of the Vedas entered the ears 
of a man, terrible punishment was visited upon him. 
The priests had made a secret of the Vedas—the Vedas 
that contained the spiritual truths discovered by the an¬ 
cient Hindus! 

At last one man could bear it no more. He had 
the brain, the power, and the heart—^a heart as infinite as 
the broad sky. He felt how the masses were being 
led by the priests and how the priests were glorying in 
their power, and he wanted to do something about it. 
He did not want any power over any one, and he wanted 
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to the mental and spiritual bonds of men.^ His 

heart was large. The heart, many around us may have, 
and we also want to help others. But we do not have 
the brain; we do not know the ways and means by 
which help can be given. But this man had the brain 
to discover the means of breaking the bondages of souls. 
He leamt why men suflEer, and he found the way out of 
suffering. He was a man of accomplishment, he worked 
everything out; he taught one and all without distinction 
and made them realise the peace of enlightenment. This 
was the man Buddha. 

You know from Arnold’s poem. The Light of Asia, 
how Buddha was bom a prince and how the misery of 
the world strack him deeply; how, although brought 
up and living in the lap of luxury, he could not find 
comfort in his personal happiness and security; how he 
renounced the world, leaving his princess and new-bom 
son behind ; how he wandered searching for truth from 
teacher to teacher; and how he at last attained to 
enlightenment. You know about his long mission, his 
disciples, his organisations. You all know these things. 

Buddha was the triumph in the stmggle that had 
been going on between the priests and the prophets in 
India. One thing can be said for these Indian priests— 
they were not and never are intolerant of religion ; they 
never have persecuted religion. Any man was allowed 
to preach against them. Theirs is such a religion ; they 
never molested any one for his religious views. But 
they suffered from the peculiar weaknesses of all priests: 
they also sought power, they also promulgated mles and 
regulations and made religion unnecessarily complicated, 
and thereby undermined the strength of those who follow¬ 
ed their religion. 

Buddha cut through all these excrescences. He 
preached the most tremendous truths. He taught the 
very gist of the philosophy of the Vedas to one and all 
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without distinction, he taught it to the world at large* 
because one of his great messages was the equality of 
man. Men are all equal. No concession there to any¬ 
body! Buddha was the great preacher of equality. 
Every man and woman has the same right to attain spirit¬ 
uality—that was his teaching. The difference between 
the priests and the other castes he abolished. Even the 
lowest were entitled to the highest attainments ; he open¬ 
ed the door of Nirvana to one and all. His teaching was 
bold even for India. No amount of preaching can ever 
shock the Indian soul, but it was hard for India to swal¬ 
low Buddha’s doctrine. How much harder it must be 
for youl 

His doctrine was this: Why is there misery in our 
life? Because we are selfish. We desire things for our¬ 
selves—^that is why there is misery. What is the way out? 
The giving up of the self. The self does not exist ; the 
phenomenal world, all this that we perceive, is all that 
exists. There is nothing called soul underlying the cycle of 
life and death. There is the stream of thought, one thought 
following another in succession, each thought coming into 
existence and becoming non-existent at the same moment, 
that is all; there is no thinker of the thought, no soul. The 
body is changing all the time ; so is mind, consciousness. 
The self therefore is a delusion. All selfishness comes of 
holding on to the self, to this illusory self. If we know the 
truth that there is no self, then we will be happy and 
make others happy. 

This was what Buddha taught. And he did not 
merely talk ; he was ready to give up his own life for the 
world. He said, ‘If sacrificing an animal is good, 
sacrificing a man is better”, and he offered himself as a 
sacrifice. He said, “This animal sacrifice is another 
superstition. God and soul are the two big supersti¬ 
tions. God is only a superstition invented by the priests. 
If there is a God, as these Brahmins preach, why is there 
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SO math misery in the world? He is just iiket me, a 
slave to the law of causation. If he is not bound by 
the law of causation, then why does he create? 
Such a God is not at all satisfactory. There is the 
ruler in heaven that rules the universe according to his 
sweet will and leaves us all here to die in misery—^he 
never has the goodness to look at us for a moment. 
Our whole life is continuous suflfering; but this is not 
sufficient punishment—after death we must go to places 
where we have other punishments. Yet we continually 
perform all kinds of rites and ceremonies to please this 
creator of the world 1 ” 

Buddha said, “These ceremonials are all wrong. 
There is but one ideal in the world. Destroy all delu¬ 
sions ; what is true will remain. As soon as the clouds 
are gone, the sun will shine.“ How to kill the self? 
Become perfectly unselfish, ready to give up your life 
even for an ant. Work not for any superstition, not to 
please any God, not to get any reward, but because you 
are seeking your own release by killing your self. Wor¬ 
ship and prayer and all that, these are all nonsense. 
You all say, “I thank God“— but where does He live? 
You do not know, and yet you are all going crazy about 
God. 

Hindus can give up everything except their God. 
To deny God is to cut off the very ground from under 
the feet of devotion. Devotion and God the Hindus 
must cling to. They can never relinquish these. And 
here, in the teaching of Buddha, are no God and no 
soul—simply work. What for? Not for the self, for the 
self is a delusion. We shall be ourselves when this delusion 
has vanished. Very few are there in the world that can rise 
to that height and work for work's sake. 

Yet the religion of Buddha spread fast. It was be¬ 
cause of the marvellous love which, for the first time in 
the history of humanity, overflowed a laige heart and 
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devoted itself to the service not only of all men but of 
ail living things~a love which did not care for anything 
eitcept to find a way of release from suffering for all 
beings. 

Man was loving God and had forgotten all about his 
brother man. The man who in the name of God can give 
up his very life, can also turn around and kill his brother 
man in the name of God. That was the state of the world. 
They would sacrifice the son for the glory of God, would 
rob nations for the glory of God, would kill thousands 
of beings for the glory of God, would drench the earth 
with blood for the glory of God. This was the first time 
they turned to the other God—^man. It is man that is to 
be loved. It was the first wave of intense love for all men— 
the first wave of true unadulterated wisdom—that, starting 
from India, gradually inundated country after country, 
north, south, east, west. 

This teacher wanted to make truth shine as truth. 
No softening, no compromise, no pandering to the priests, 
the powerful, the kings. No bowing before superstitious 
traditions, however hoary ; no respect for forms and books 
just because they came down from the distant past. He 
rejected all scriptures, all forms of religious practice. Even 
the very language, Sanskrit, in which religion had been 
traditionally taught in India, he rejected, so that his 
followers would not have any chance to imbibe the super¬ 
stitions which were associated with it. 

There is another way of looking at the truth we 
have been discussing: the Hindu way. We claim that 
Buddha's great doctrine of selflessness can be better 
understood if it is looked at in our way. In the 
Upanishads there is already the great doctrine of the 
Atman and the Brahman, The Atman, Self, is the same 
as Brahman, the Lord. This Self is all that is ; It is the only 
reality. Miyd, delusion, makes us see It as different. 
There is one Self, not many. That one Self shines in 
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various fonm. Man is man's brother because men 
are oue^ A man is not only my brother, say the Vedas, 
he is myself. Hurting any part of the universe, I only 
hurt myself. I am the universe. It is a delusion that 
I think I am Mr. So-and-so—that is the delusion. 

The more you approach your real Self, the more 
this delusion vanishes. The more all differences and 
divisions disappear, the more you realise all as the one 
Divinity. God exists ; but He is not the man sitting upon 
a cloud. He is pure Spirit. Where does He reside? 
Nearer to you than your very self. He is the Soul. How 
can you perceive God as separate and difiEerent from 
yourself? When you think of Him as some one sepa¬ 
rate from yourself, you do not know Him, He is you 
yourself. That was the doctrine of the prophets of 
India. 

It is selfishness that you think that you see Mr. So- 
and-so and that all the world is different from you. You 
believe you are different from me. You do not take any 
thought of me. You go home and have your dinner and 
sleep. If I die, you still eat, drink, and are merry. But 
you cannot really be happy when the rest of the world 
is suffering. We are all one. It is the delusion of 
separateness that is the root of misery. Nothing exists 
but the Self; there is nothing else. 

Buddha’s idea is that there is no Gk)d, only man 
himself. He repudiated the mentality which underlies 
the prevalent ideas of God. He found it made men 
weak and superstitious. If you pray to God to give you 
everything, who is it, then, that goes out and works? 
God comes to those who work hard. God helps them 
that help themselves. An opposite idea of God weakens 
our nerves, softens our muscles, makes us dependent. 
Everything independent is happy; everything dependent 
is miserable. Man has infinite power within himself, 
and he can realise it—^he can realise himself as the one 
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You pray to God and keep your powder dry all the time* 
Buddha taught the opposite. Do not let men weep. 
Let them have none of this praying and all that. God 
is not keeping shop. With every breath you are praying 
in God. I am talking ; that is a prayer. You are listening ; 
that is a prayer. Is there ever any movement of yours, 
mental or physical, in which you do not participate in the 
infinite Divine Energy? It is all a constant prayer. If you 
call only a set of words prayer, you make prayer superficial. 
Such prayers are not much good ; they can scarcely bear 
any real fruit. 

Is prayer a magic formula, by repeating which, even 
if you do not work hard, you gain miraculous results? 
No. All have to work hard ; ail have to reach the depths 
of that infinite Energy Behind the poor, behind the rich, 
there is the same infinite Energy. It is not that one man 
works hard, and another by repeating a few words achieves 
results. This universe is a constant prayer. If you take 
prayer in this sense, I am with you. Words are not 
necessary. Better is silent prayer. 

The vast majority of people do not understand the 
meaning of this doctrine. In India any compromise re¬ 
garding the Self means that we have given power into 
the hands of the priests and have forgotten the great 
teachings of the prophets. Buddha knew this ; so he 
brushed aside all the priestly doctrines and practices and 
made man stand on his own feet. It was necessary for 
him to go against the accustomed ways of the people ; 
he had to bring about revolutionary changes As a result 
this sacrificial religion passed away from India for ever, 
and was never revived. 

Buddhism apparently has passed away from India ; 
but really it has not. There was an element of danger 
in the teaching of Buddha—it was a reforming religion. 
In order to bring about the tremendous spiritual change 
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a leligion a»pliasi«e$ the acgative side too much, it is in 
danger of eventual destruction. Never can a reforming 
sect survive if it is only reforming; the formative elements 
alone—the real impulse, that is, the principles—^live on 
and on, After a reform has been brought about, it is the 
positive side that should be emphasised ; after the building 
is finished the scaffolding must be taken away. 

It so happened in India that as time went on, the 
followers of Buddha emphasised the negative aspect of his 
teachings too much and thereby caused the eventual down¬ 
fall of their religion. The positive aspects of truth were 
suffocated by the forces of negation; and thus India 
repudiated the destructive tendencies that flourished in the 
name of Buddhism. That was the decree of the Indian 
national thought. 

The negative elements of Buddhism—there is no God 
and no soul—died out. I can say that God is the only 
being that exists ; it is a very positive statement. He is the 
one reality. When Buddha says there is no soul, I say, 
**Man, thou art one with the universe ; thou art all things.*' 
How positive I The reformative element died out; but 
the formative element has lived through all time. Buddha 
taught kindness towards lower beings; and since then 
there has not been a sect in India that has not taught 
charity to all beings, even to animals. This kindness, this 
mercy, this charity—greater than any doctrine—are what 
Buddhism left to us. 

The life of Buddha has an especial appeal. All 
my life I have been very fond of Buddha, but not of his 
doctrine. I have more veneration for that character 
than for any other—that boldness, that fearlessness, and 
that tremendous love! He was bom for the good of 
men. Others may seek God, others may seek truth 
for themselves ; he did not even care to know truth for 
himself. He sought truth because people were in misery. 
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How to help them, that was his only concern. Throughout 
his life he never had a thought for himself. How can 
we ignorant, selfish, narrow-minded human beings ever 
understand the greatness of this man? 

And consider his marvellous brain 1 No emotionalism. 
That giant brain never was superstitious. Believe not 
because an old manuscript has been produced, because 
it has been handed down to you from your forefathers, 
because your friends want you to—^but think for yourself ; 
search truth for yourself; realise it yourself. Then if you 
find it beneficial to one and many, give it to people. Soft- 
brained men, weak-minded, chicken-hearted, cannot find 
the truth. One has to be free, and as broad as the sky. 
One has to have a mind that is crystal clear; only then 
can truth shine in it. We are so full of superstitions! Even 
in your country where you think you are highly educated, 
how full of narrownesses and superstitions you are! Just 
think, with all your claims to civilisation in this country, 
on one occasion I was refused a chair to sit on, because I 
was a Hindu. 

Six hundred years before the birth of Christ, at the 
time when Buddha lived, the people of India must have 
had wonderful education. Extremely free-minded they 
must have been. Great masses followed him. Kings gave 
up their thrones; queens gave up their thrones. People 
were able to appreciate and embrace his teaching, so 
revolutionary, so different from what they had been taught 
by the priests through the ages! But their minds have 
been unusually free and broad. 

And consider his death. If he was great in life, he 
was also great in death. He ate food offered to him 
by a member of a race similar to your American Indians. 
Hindus do not touch them, because they eat everything 
indiscriminately. He told his disciples, “Do not eat this 
food, but I cannot refuse it. Go to the man and tell 
him he has done me one of the greatest services of my 
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life—has released me from the body." An o^d man 
came and sat near him—^he had walked miles and miles 
to see the Master—and Buddha taught him. When he 
found a disciple weeping, he reproved him, saying, “What 
is this? Is this the result of all my teaching? Let there 
be no false bondage, no dependence on me, no false 
glorification of this passing personality. The Buddha 
is not a person; he is a realisation. Work out your 
own salvation.” 

Even when dying, he would not claim any distinction 
for himself. I worship him for that. What you call Buddhas 
and Christs are only the names of certain states of realisa¬ 
tion. Of all the teachers of the world, he was the one who 
taught us most to be self-reliant, who freed us not only from 
the bondages of our false selves but from dependence on 
the invisible being or beings called God or gods. He invited 
every one to enter into that state of freedom which he called 
Nirvana. All must attain to it one day; and that attain¬ 
ment is the complete fulfilment of man. 
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{Delivered in San Francisco, on March 29, 1900) 

My subject is ‘*Discipleship*\ I do not know how 
you will take what I have to say. It will be rather diffi¬ 
cult for you to accept it—the ideals of teachers and 
disciples in this country vary so much from those in ours. 
An old proverb of India comes to my mind: ‘‘There 
are hundreds of thousands of teachers, but it is hard to 
find one disciple.*’ It seems to be true. The one important 
thing in the attainment of spirituality is the attitude of 
the pupil. When the right attitude is there, illumination 
comes easily. 

What does the disciple need in order to receive the 
truth? The great sages say that to attain truth takes but 
the twinkling of an eye—it is just a question of knowing 
—the dream breaks. How long does it take? In a second 
the dream is gone. When the illusion vanishes, how long 
does it take? Just the twinkling of an eye. When I know 
the truth, nothing happens except that the falsehood 
vanishes away: 1 took the rope for the snake, and now I 
see it is the rope. It is only a question of half a second 
and the whole thing is done. Thou art That. Thou art the 
Reality. How long does it take to know this? If we are 
God and always have been so, not to know this is most 
astonishing. To know this is the only natural thing. It 
should not take ages to find out what we have always been 
and what we now are. 

Yet it seems difficult to realise this self-evident truth. 
Ages and ages pass before we begin to catch a faint 
glimpse of it. God is life ; God is truth. We write about 
this ; we feel in our inmost heart that this is so, that every¬ 
thing else than God is nothing—here today, gone to¬ 
morrow. And yet most of us remain the same all through 
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lile. We ding to untmth, and vims turn our back upon 
truth. We do not want to attain truth. We do not want 
anyone to break our dream. You sec, the teachers are 
not wanted. Who wants to learn? But if anyone wants 
to realise the truth and overcome illusion, if he wants 
to receive the truth from a teacher, he must be a true 
disciple. 

It is not easy to be a disciple; great preparations are 
necessary; many conditions have to be fulfilled. Four 
principal conditions are laid down by the Vedantists. 

The first condition is that the student who wants to 
know the truth must give up all desires for gain in this 
world or in the life to come. 

The truth is not what we see. What we see is not 
truth as long as any desire creeps into the mind. God 
is true, and the world is not true. So long as there is in 
the heart the least desire for the world, truth will not 
come. Let the world fall to ruin around my ears: I 
do not care. So with the next life ; I do not care to go 
to heaven. What is heaven? Only the continuation of 
this earth. We would be better and the little foolish 
dreams we are dreaming would break sooner if there 
were no heaven, no continuation of this silly life on earth. 
By going to heaven we only prolong the miserable 
illusions. 

What do you gain in heaven? You become gods, 
drink nectar, and get rheumatism. There is less misery 
there than on earth, but also less truth. The very rich can 
understand truth much less than the poorer people. “It 
is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, 
than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God.“ 
The rich man has no time to think of anything beyond 
his wealth and power, his comforts and indulgences. 
The rich rarely become religious. Why? Because they 
think, if they become religious, they will have no more 
fun in life. In the same way, there is very little chance 
vin--8 
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lo t^oime spiritual in beaven; there is too much comfmt 
afi4 enjoyment there~the dwellers in heaven arc disinclined 
to give up their funu 

They say there will be no more weeping in heaven- 
I do not trust the man who never weeps; he has a big 
block o£ granite where the heart should be. It is evident 
that the heavenly people have not much sympathy* 
There are vast masses of them over there, and we are 
miserable creatures suffering in this horrible place. They 
could pull us all out of it; but they do not. They do 
not weep. There is no sorrow or misery there; there¬ 
fore they do not care for anyone*s misery. They drink 
their nectar, dances go on ; beautiful wives and ail that. 

Going beyond these things, the disciple should say, 
do not care for anything in this life nor for all the 
heavens that have ever existed—do not care to go to 
any of them. I do not want the sense-life in any form— 
this identification of myself with the body—^as I feel now, 
1 am this body—this huge mass of flesh.' This is what 
I feel I am. I refuse to believe that." 

The world and the heavens, all these are bound up 
with the senses. You do not care for the earth if you 
do not have any senses. Heaven also is the world. 
Earth, heaven, and all that is between have but one name 
—earth. 

Therefore the disciple, knowing the past and the 
present and thinking of the future, knowing what pros¬ 
perity means, what happiness means, gives up all these 
and seeks to know the truth and truth alone. This is 
the first condition. 

The second condition is that the disciple must be 
able to control the internal and the external senses and 
must be established in several other spiritual virtues. 

The external senses are the visible organs situated 
in different parts of the body ; the internal senses are 
intangible. We have the external eyes, cars, nose, and 
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m 0 n; and wt hme corre^oindiag iniemal senses. 
We are continually at the beck and call of both these 
groupie of senses. Corresponding to the senses are 
sense-objects. If any sense-objects are near by, the 
senses compel us to perceive them ; we have no choice 
or independence. There is the big nose. A little 
fragrance is there; I have to smell it. If there were a 
bad odour, I would say to myself, *^Do not smell it"'; 
but nature says, '‘Smell", and I smell it. Just think what 
we have become! We have bound ourselves. I have 
eyes. Anything going on, good or bad, I must see. It is 
the same with hearing. If anyone speaks unpleasantly to 
me, I must hear it. My sense of hearing compels me to 
do so, and how miserable I feel! Curse or praise— 
man has got to hear. I have seen many deaf people who 
do not usually hear, but anything about themselves they 
always hear! 

All these senses, external and internal, must be under 
the disciple’s control By hard practice he has to arrive 
at the stage where he can assert his mind against the 
senses, against the commands of nature. He should be 
able to say to his mind, "You are mine ; I order you, do 
not see or hear anything", and the mind will not see or 
hear anything—no form or sound will react on the mind* 
In that state the mind has become free of the domination 
of the senses, has become separated from them. No longer 
is it attached to the senses and the body. The external 
things cannot order the mind now; the mind refuses to 
attach itself to them. Beautiful fragrance is there. The 
disciple says to the mind, "Do not smell", and the mind 
does not perceive the fragrance. When you have arrived 
at that point, you are just beginning to be a disciple. 
That is why when everybody says, "I know the truth", 
I say, "If you know the truth, you must have self-control ; 
and if you have control of yourself, show it by controlling 
these organs." 
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Next, the mind must he made to quiet down. It h 
rushing about. Just as I sit down to meditate, all the 
vilest subjects in the world come up. The whole thing is 
nauseating. Why should the mind think thoughts I do 
not want it to think? I am as it were a slave to the mind. 
No spiritual knowledge is possible so long as the mind 
is restless and out of control. The disciple has to learn 
to control the mind. Yes, it is the function of the mind 
to think. But it must not think if the disciple does not 
want it to; it must stop thinking when he commands it 
to. To qualify as a disciple, this state of the mind is 
very necessary. 

Also, the disciple must have great power of endur¬ 
ance. Life seems comfortable; and you find the mind 
behaves well when everything is going well with you. 
But if something goes wrong, your mind loses its balance. 
That is not good. Bear all evil and misery without one 
murmur of hurt, without one thought of unhappiness,, 
resistance, remedy, or retaliation. That is true endur¬ 
ance ; and that you must acquire. 

Good and evil there always are in the world. Many 
forget there is any evil—at least they try to forget; and 
when evil comes upon them, they are overwhelmed by it 
and feel bitter. There are others who deny that there is 
any evil at all and consider everything good. That also 
is a weakness; that also proceeds from a fear of evil. If 
something is evil-smelling, why sprinkle it with rose water 
and call it fragrant? Yes, there are good and evil in the 
world—God has put evil in the world. But you do not 
have to whitewash Him. Why there is evil is none of 
your business. Please have faith and keep quiet. 

When my Master, Shri Ramakrishna fell ill, a 
Brahmin suggested to him that he apply his tremendous 
mental power to cure himself. He said that if my Master 
would only concentrate his mind on the diseased part of 
the body, it would heal. Shri Ramakrishna answered^ 
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^"Wfaat! Bring tiic mind that Vvt given ^to God 
to this little bodyl*’ He refused to think of body and 
illness. His mind was continually conscious of God; 
it was dedicated to Him utterly. He would not use it 
for any other purpose. 

This craving for health, wealth, long life, and the like 
—-the so-called good—is nothing but an illusion. To 
devote the mind to them in order to secure them only 
strengthens the delusion. We have these dreams and 
illusions in life, and we want to have more of them in 
the life to come, in heaven. More and more illusion. 
Resist not evil. Face itl You are higher than evil. 

There is this misery in the world—^it has to be 
suffered by someone. You cannot act without making 
evil for somebody. And when you seek worldly good, 
you only avoid an evil which must be suffered by some¬ 
body else. Everyone is trying to put it on someone else's 
shoulders. The disciple says, “Let the miseries of the 
world come to me; I shall endure them all. Let others 
go free.” 

Remember the man on the cross. He could have 
brought legions of angels to victory; but he did not resist. 
He pitied those who crucified him. He endured every 
humiliation and suffering. He took the burden of all 
upon himself: “Come unto me, all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” Such is true 
endurance. How very high he was above this life, so 
high that we cannot understand it, we slaves I No sooner 
does a man slap me in the face than my hand hits back: 
bang, it goes! How can I understand the greatness and 
blessedness of the Glorified One? How can I see the 
glory of it? 

But I will not drag the ideal down. I feel I am the 
body, resisting evil. If I get a headache, I go all over 
the world to have it cured ; I drink two thousand bottles 
id medicine. How can I understand these marvellous 
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apk)uis? I am see tbe ideals but bow nmeb ol tixat ideal? 
None of this consciousness of the body, of the little scli. 
of its pleasures and pains, its hurts and comforts, none 
these can reach that atmosphere* By thinking only of 
the spirit and keeping the mind out of matter ail the time^ 
I can catch a glimpse of that ideal Material thought 
and forms of the sense-world have no place in that ideal. 
Take them off and put the mind upon the spirit. Forget 
your life and death, your pains and pleasures, your name 
and fame, and realise that you are neither body nor mind 
but the pure spirit. 

When I say I mean this spirit. Close your eyes 
and see what picture appears when you think of your 
Is it the picture of your body that comes, or of 
your mental nature? If so, you have not realised your 
true ‘1” yet. The time will come, however, when as 
soon as you say you will see the universe, the 
Infinite Being. Then you will have realised your true Self 
and found that you are infinite. That is the truth: you 
are the spirit, you are not matter. There is such a thing 
as illusion—in it one thing is taken for another: matter 
is taken for spirit, this body for soul. That is the 
tremendous illusion. It has to go. 

The next qualification is that the disciple must have 
faith in the Guru (teacher). In the West the teacher 
simply gives intellectual knowledge; that is all. The 
relationship with the teacher is the greatest in life. My 
dearest and nearest relative in life is my Guru; next, 
my mother; then my father. My first reverence is to the 
Gum. If my father says, “Do this”, and ray Guru says, 
“Do not do this”, I do not do it. The Gum frees my 
soul. The father and mother give me this body; but the 
Gum gives me rebirth in the soul 

We have certain peculiar beliefs. One of these is 
that there are some souls, a few exceptional ones, who 
are already free and who will be bom here for the good 
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tkty do not caine for their own salvation^thcy wtot to 
help others. They do not require to he taught anything. 
From their childhood they know everything; they may 
speak the highest truth even when they are babies six 
months old* 

Upon these free souls depends the spiritual growth 
of mankind. They are like the first lamps from 
which other lamps arte lighted. True, the light is in 
everyone, but in most men it is hidden. The great souls 
are shining lights from the beginning. Those who come 
in contact with them have as it were their own lamps 
lighted. By this the first lamp docs not lose anything; 
yet it communicates its light to other lamps. A million 
lamps are lighted ; but the first lamp goes on shining with 
undiminished light. The first lamp is the Guru, and the 
lamp that is lighted from it is the disciple. The second 
in turn becomes the Guru, and so on. These great ones 
whom you call Incarnations of God are mighty spiritual 
giants. They come and set in motion a tremendous 
spiritual current by transmitting their power to their im* 
mediate disciples and through them to generation after 
generation of disciples. 

A bishop in the Christian Church, by the laying on 
of hands, claims to transmit the power which he is sup¬ 
posed to have received from the preceding bishops. The 
bishop says that Jesus Christ transmitted his power to 
his immediate disciples and they to others, and that that 
is how the Christ’s power has come to him. We hold 
that every one of us, not bishops only, ought to have such 
power. There is no reason why each of you cannot be 
a vehicle of the mighty current of spirituality. 

But first you must find a teacher* a true teacher, and 
you must remember that he is not just a man. You may 
get a teacher in the body; but the real teacher is not in 
the body; he is not the physical man—he is not as he 
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appears to your cy^* It may be the teadier will eome 
to you as a human being, and you will receive the power 
Irom him. Sometimes he will come in a dream and 
transmit things to the world. The power of the teacher 
may come to us in many ways. But for us ordinary 
mortals the teacher must come, and our preparation must 
go on till he comes. 

We attend lectures and read books, argue and reason 
about God and soul, religion and salvation. These are 
not spirituality, because spirituality does not exist in 
books or in theories or in philosophies. It is not in 
learning or reasoning, but in actual inner growth. Even 
parrots can learn things by heart and repeat them. If 
you become learned, what of it? Asses can carry whole 
libraries. So when real light will come, there will be 
no more of this learning from books—no book-learning. 
The man who cannot write even his own name can 
be perfectly religious, and the man with all the libraries 
of the world in his head may fail to be. Learning is not 
a condition of spiritual growth ; scholarship is not a con¬ 
dition. The touch of the Guru, the transmittal of spiritual 
eneigy, will quicken your heart. Then will begin the 
growth. That is the real baptism by fire. No more stop¬ 
ping. You go on and go on. 

Some years ago one of your Christian teachers, a 
friend of mine, said, “You believe in Christ?” “Yes,*' 
I answered, “but perhaps with a little more reverence." 
“Then why don't you be baptised?” How could I be 
baptised? By whom? Where is the man who can give 
true baptism? What is baptism? Is it sprinkling some 
water over you, or dipping you in water, while muttering 
formulas? 

Baptism is the direct introduction into the life of the 
^irit. If you receive the real baptism, you know you 
are not the body but the spirit. Give me that baptism if 
you can. If not, you are not Christians. Even after the 
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soicaUcd baptism which ym received; you have reiu^tied 
the moe. What is the sense of merely saying you have 
been baptised in the name of the Christ? Mere talk, talk 
~ever ^stuibing the world with your foolishness! *‘Ever 
steeped in the darkness of ignorance, yet considering 
themselves wise and learned, the fools go round and 
round, staggering to and fro like the blind led by the 
blind/*^ Therefore do not say you are Christians, do not 
brag about baptism and things of that sort. 

Of course there is true baptism—there was baptism 
in the beginning when the Christ came to the earth and 
taught. The illumined souls, the great ones that come to 
the earth from time to time, have the power to reveal 
the Supernal Vision to us. This is true baptism. You 
see, before the formulas and ceremonies of every religion, 
there exists the germ of universal truth. In course of time 
this truth becomes forgotten; it becomes as it were 
strangled by forms and ceremonies. The forms remain— 
we find there the casket with the spirit all gone. You have 
the form of baptism, but few can evoke the living spirit of 
baptism. The form will not suftice. If we want to gain 
the living knowledge of the living truth, we have to be 
truly initiated into it. That is the ideal. 

The Guru must teach me and lead me into light, 
make me a link in that chain of which he himself is a 
link. The man in the street cannot claim to be a Guru. 
The Guru must be a man who has known, has actually 
realised the Divine truth, has perceived himself as the 
spirit. A mere talker cannot be the Guru. A talkative 
fool like me can talk much, but cannot be the Guru. A 
true Guru will tell the disciple, “Go and sin no more” ; 
and no more can he sin, no more has the person the 
power to sin. 

I have seen such men in this life. I have read the 


^ Katha Upanishad, I.ii.S 
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®ibk md all such books; they are wonderful. But the 
living power you omnot find in the books. The powo: 
that can transform life in a moment can be found only 
in the living illumined souls, those shining lights who 
appear among us from time to time* They alone are fit 
to be Gurus. You and I are only hollow talk-talk, not 
teachars. We are disturbing the world more by talking, 
making bad vibrations. We hope and pray and struggle 
on, and the day will come when we shall arrive at the 
truth, and we shall not have to speak. 

“The teacher was a boy of sixteen ; he taught a man 
of eighty. Silence was the method of the teacher ; and the 
doubts of the disciple vanished for ever.'*^ That is the 
Gum. Just think, if you find such a man, what faith and 
love you ought to have for that person I Why, he is God 
Himself, nothing less than that! That is why Christ's 
disciples worshipped him as God. The disciple must 
worship the Gum as God Himself. All a man can know 
is the living God, God as embodied in man, until he 
himself has realised God. How else would he know God? 

Here is a man in America, born nineteen hundred 
years after Christ, who does not even belong to the same 
race as Christ, the Jewish race. He has not seen Jesus 
or his family. He says, “J^sus was God, If you do not 
believe it, you will go to hell.” We can understand how 
the disciples believed it—that Christ was God ; he was 
their Gum, and they must have believed he was God. 
But what has this American got to do with the man bom 
nineteen hundred years ago? This young man tells me 
that I do not believe in Jesus and therefore I shall have 
to go to hell. What does he know of Jesus? He is fit for 
a lunatic asylum. This kind of belief will not do. He will 
have to find his Gum. 

Jesus may be born again, may come to you. Then, 


' Dakshindmurti'Stotram, 12 (adapted). 
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ii ym worship him as Ckxi, you arc all r%ht must 
ahi wait JtiH tht Guru comes, aiid the Gum must wor¬ 
shipped as God, He is God, he is uothiitg less than that. 
As you look at him, the Guru gradually melts away and 
what is left? The Guru picture gives place to God Himself. 
The Gum is the bright mask which God wears in order 
to come to us. As we look steadily on, gradually the mask 
falls off and God is revealed. 

‘1 bow to the Guru who is the embodiment of the 
Bliss Divine, the personification of the highest knowledge 
and the giver of the greatest beatitude, who is pure, per¬ 
fect, one without a second, eternal, beyond pleasure and 
pain, beyond all thought and all qualification, transcen¬ 
dental.** Such is in reality the Gum. No wonder the disciple 
looks upon him as God Himself and tmsts him, reveres 
him, obeys him, follows him unquestioningly. This is the 
relation between the Guru and the disciple. 

The next condition the disciple must fulfil is to con¬ 
ceive an extreme desire to be free. 

We are like moths plunging into the flaming fire, 
knowing that it will burn us, knowing that the senses only 
bum us, that they only enhance desire. ‘‘Desire is never 
satiated by enjoyment; enjoyment only increases desire 
as butter fed into fire increases the fire.’*^ Desire is increas¬ 
ed by desire. Knowing all this, people still plunge into 
it all the time. Life after life they have been going 
after the objects of desire, suffering extremely in conse¬ 
quence, yet they cannot give up desire. Even religion, 
which should rescue them from this terrible bondage of 
desire, they have made a means of satisfying desire. 
Rarely do they ask God to free them from bondage to 
the body and senses, from slavery to desires. Instead, 
they pray to Him for health and prosperity, for long life: 
“O God, cure my headache, give me some money or 
something I ’* 

* Bhigavata, IX.xix.14. 
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The ciitle of vision has become so nairow^ so 
degraded^ so beastly, so animal! None is desiring any* 
thing beyond this body. Oh, the terrible degradation, 
the terrible misery of it! What little flesh, the five senses, 
the stomach! What is the world but a combination of 
stomach and sex? Look at millions of men and women 
—that is what they are living for. Take these away from 
them and they will find their life empty, meaningless, and 
intolerable. Such are we. And such is our mind; it is 
continually hankering for ways and means to satisfy the 
hunger of the stomach and sex. All the time this is 
going on. There is also endless suffering; these desires 
of the body bring only momentary satisfaction and end¬ 
less suffering. It is like drinking a cup of which the surface 
layer is nectar, while underneath all is poison. But we still 
hanker for all these things. 

What can be done? Renunciation of the senses and 
desires is the only way out of this misery. If you want 
to be spiritual, you must renounce. This is the real test. 
Give up the world—this nonsense of the senses. There 
is only one real desire: to know what is true, to be 
spiritual. No more materialism, no more this egoism. 
I must become spiritual. Strong, intense must be the 
desire. If a man's hands and feet were so tied that 
he could not move and then if a burning piece of charcoal 
were placed on his body, he would struggle with all his 
power to throw it off. When I shall have that sort of 
extreme desire, that restless struggle, to throw off this 
burning world, then the time will have come for me to 
glimpse the Divine Truth. 

Look at me. If I lose my little pocketbook with 
two or three dollars in it, I go twenty times into the house 
to find that pocketbook. The anxiety, the worry, and the 
struggle! If one of you crosses me, I remember it 
twenty years, I cannot forgive and forget it. For the 
little things of the senses I can struggle like that. Who 
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is theHB that sltuggles far Gad that way? '^Children 
forget everythiag in their play. The young are mad after 
the enjoyment of the senses; they do not care for anything 
else. The old are brooding over their past misdeeds” 
(Shankara). They are thinking of their past enjoyments 
—old men that cannot have any enjoyment. Chewing the. 
cud—that is the best they can do. None crave for the Lord 
in the same intense spirit with which they crave for the 
things of the senses. 

They all say that God is the Truth, the only thing 
that really exists; that spirit alone is, not matter. Yet 
the things they seek of God are rarely spirit. They ask 
always for material things. In their prayers spirit is not 
separated from matter. Degradation—that is what religion 
has turned out to be. The whole thing is becoming 
sham. And the years are rolling on and nothing spiritual 
is being attained. But man should hunger for one thing 
alone, the spirit, because spirit alone exists. That is the 
ideal. If you cannot attain it now, say, “I cannot do it; 
that is the ideal, I know, but I cannot follow it yet.” 
But that is not what you do. You degrade religion to 
your low level and seek matter in the name of spirit. You 
are all atheists. You do not believe in anything except 
the senses. “So-and-so said such-and-such—there may 
be something in it. Let us try and have the fun. Possibly 
some benefit will come ; possibly my broken leg will get 
straight.” 

Miserable are the diseased people; they are great 
worshippers of the Lord, for they hope that if they pray 
to Him He will heal them. Not that that is altogether bad 
—if such prayers are honest and if they remember that 
that is not religion. Shri Krishna says in the Giti (VII. 16)» 
‘Tour classes of people worship Me: the distressed, the 
seeker of material things, the inquirer, and the knower 
of truth.” People who are in distress approach God for 
relief. If they are ill, they worship Him to be healed; 
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if they lose their wealth, they pray to Him to get it back. 
There are other people who ask Him for all kimk of 
things, because they are full of desires—^name, feme, 
wealth, position and so on. They will say, **0 Virgin 
Mary, I will make an offering to you if I get what I want. 
If you are successful in granting my prayer, I will worship 
God and give you a part of everything." Men not so 
material as that, but still with no faith in God, feel 
inclined to know about Him. They study philosophies, 
read scriptures, listen to lectures, and sp on. They are 
the inquirers. The last class are those who worship God 
and know Him. All these four classes of people are 
good, not bad. All of them worship Him. 

But we are trying to be disciples. Our sole concern 
is to know the highest truth. Our goal is the loftiest. 
We have said big words to ourselves—absolute realisa¬ 
tion and all that. Let us measure up to the words. Let 
us worship the spirit in spirit, standing on spirit. Let 
the foundation be spirit, the middle spirit, the culmina¬ 
tion spirit. There will be no world anywhere. Let it 
go and whirl into space—who cares? Stand thou in the 
spirit! That is the goal. We know we cannot reach it 
yet. Never mind. Do not despair, and do not drag the 
ideal down. The important thing is: how much less you 
think of the body, of yourself as matter—as dead, dull, 
insentient matter; how much more you think of yourself 
as shining immortal being. The more you think of yourself 
as shining immortal spirit, the more eager you will be to 
be absolutely free of matter, body, and senses. This is the 
intense desire to be free. 

The fourth and last condition of discipleship is the 
discrimination of the real from the unreal. There is only 
one thing that is real—^God. All the time the mind must 
be drawn to Him, dedicated to Him. God exists, 
nothing else exists, everything else comes and goes. Any 
desire for the world is illusion, because the world is 
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utireal. More and more the mind must become conscious 
of God alone, until everything else appears as it really is 
‘—unreal 

These are the four conditions which one who wants 
to be a disciple must fulfil; without fulfilling them he 
will not be able to come in contact with the true Guru. 
And even if he is fortunate enough to find him, he will 
not be quickened by the power that the Guru may trans* 
mit. There cannot be any compromising of these conditions. 
With the fulfilment of these conditions—^ivith all these 
preparations—the lotus of the disciple's heart will open, 
and the bee shall come. Then the disciple knows that the 
Guru was within the body, within himself. He opens out. 
He realises. He crosses the ocean of life, goes beyond. He 
crosses this terrible ocean: and in mercy, without a thought 
of gain or praise, he in his turn helps others to cross. 



IS VEDANTA THE FUTURE RELIGION? 


(Delivered tn San Francisco on April 8, 1900) 

Those of you who have been attending my lectures 
for the last month or so must, by this time, be familiar 
with the ideas contained in the Vedanta philosophy. 
Vedanta is the most ancient religion of the world; but it 
can never be said to have become popular. Therefore 
the question “Is it going to be the religion of the future?'* 
is very difficult to answer. 

At the start, I may tell you that I do not know 
whether it will ever be the religion of the vast majority 
of men. Will it ever be able to take hold of one whole 
nation such as the United States of America? Possibly 
it may. However, that is the question we want to discuss 
this afternoon. 

I shall begin by telling you what Vedanta is not, 
and then I shall tell you what it is. But you must re¬ 
member that, with all its emphasis on impersonal prin¬ 
ciples, Vedanta is not antagonistic to anything, though 
it does not compromise or give up the truths which it 
considers fundamental. 

You all know that certain things are necessary to 
make a religion. First of all, there is the book. The 
power of the book is simply marvellous! Whatever it 
be, the book is the centre round which human allegiance 
gathers. Not one religion is living today but has a book. 
With all its rationalism and tall talk, humanity still clings 
to the books. In your country every attempt to start a 
religion without a book has failed. In India sects rise 
with great success, but within a few years they die down, 
because there is no book behind them. So in every other 
country. 
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tht dm and fall of tke Vui^arian 
M i^fesenfs ihn best thought of your nation. Why 
should it not have spread like the Methodist, Baptist, and 
other Christian denominations? Because there was no 
book. On the other hand, think of the Jews. A hand*^ 
fui of men, driven from one country to another, still 
hold together, because they have a book. Think of the 
Parsees—only a hundred thousand in the world. About 
a million are all that remain of the Jains in India. And 
do you know that these handfuls of Parsees and Jains still 
keep on just because of their books? The religions 
that are Jiving at the present day^—every one of them has 
a book. 

The second requisite, to make a religion, is vener¬ 
ation for some person. He is worshipped either as the 
Lord of the world or as the great Teacher. Men must 
worship some embodied man! They must have the 
Incarnation or the prophet or the great leader. You 
find it in every religion today. Hindus and Christians— 
they have Incarnations: Buddhists, Mohammedans, and 
Jews have prophets. But it is all about the same—^all 
their veneration twines round some person or persons. 

The third requisite seems to be that a religion, to 
be strong and sure of itself, must believe that it alone is 
the truth ; otherwise it cannot influence people. 

Liberalism dies because it is dry, because it cannot 
rouse fanaticism in the human mind, because it cannot 
bring out hatred for everything except itself That is 
why liberalism is bound to go down again and again. 
It can influence only small numbers of people. The 
reason is not hard to see. Liberalism tries to make us 
unselfish. But we do not want to be unselfish—^we see 
no immediate gain in unselfishness; we gain more by 
being selfish. We accept liberalism as long as we are 
poor, have nothing. The moment we acquire money 
and power, we turn very conservative. The poor man 
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is a dexxiocrat. When he becomes rich, he becomes an 
aristocrat. In leligion, too, human nature acts in th^ 
same way. 

A prophet arises, promises all kinds of rewards to 
those who will follow him and eternal doom to those who 
will not. Thus he makes his ideas spread. All existent 
religions that are spreading are tremendously fanatic. 
The more a sect hates other sects, the greater is its suc¬ 
cess and the more people it draws into its fold. My con¬ 
clusion, after travelling over a good part of the world 
and living with many races, and in view of the conditions 
prevailing in the world, is that the present state of things 
is going to continue, in spite of much talk of universal 
brotherhood. 

Vedanta does not believe in any of these teachings. 
First, it does not believe in a book—that is the difficulty 
to start with. It denies the authority of any book over 
any other book. It denies emphatically that any one book 
can contain all the truths about God, .soul, the ultimate 
reality. Those of you who have read the Upanishads re¬ 
member that they say again and again, “Not by the reading 
of books can we realise the Self." 

Second, it finds veneration for some particular per¬ 
son still more difficult to uphold. Those of you who are 
students of Vedanta—^by Vedanta is always meant the 
Upanishads—know that this is the only religion that does 
not cling to any person. Not one man or woman has 
ever become the object of worship among the Vedantins. 
It cannot be. A man is no more worthy of worship than 
any bird, any worm. We are all brothers. The difference 
is only in degree. I am exactly the same as the lowest 
worm. You see how very little room there is in Vedanta 
for any man to stand ahead of us and for us to go and 
worship him—he dragging us on and we being saved by 
him. Vedanta does not give you that. No book, no man to 
worship, nothing. 
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A still greater difficulty is abt^ut God. You want 
to be democratic in this country. It is the democratic God 
that Vedanta teachek 

You have a government, but the government is im¬ 
personal. Yours is not an autocratic government, and yet 
it is more powerful than any monarchy in the world. No¬ 
body seems to understand that the real power, the real life, 
the real strength is in the unseen, the impersonal, the 
nobody. As a mere person separated from others, you are 
nothing, but as an imper^nal unit of the nation that rules 
itself, you are tremendous. You are all one in the govern¬ 
ment^—you are a tremendous power. But where exactly 
is the power? Each man is the power. There is no king. 

I see everybody equally the same. I have not to take off 
my hat and bow low to anyone. Yet there is a tremendous 
power in each man. 

Vedanta is just that. Its God is not the monarch 
sitting on a throne, entirely apart. There are those who 
like their God that way—a God to be feared and pro¬ 
pitiated. They bum candles and crawl in the dust before 
Him. They want a king to rule them—they believe in 
a king in heaven to rule them all. The king is gone from 
this country at least. Where is the king of heaven now? 
Just where the earthly king is. In this country the king 
has entered every one of you. You are all kings in this 
country. So with the religion of Vedanta. You are all 
Gods. One God is not sufficient. You are all Gods, says 
the Vedanta. 

This makes Vedanta very difficult. It does not teach 
the old idea of God at all. In place of that God who 
sat above the clouds and managed the affairs of the 
world without asking our permission, who created us out 
of nothing just because He liked it and made us under¬ 
go all this misery just because He liked it, Vedanta 
teaches the God that is in everyone, has become every¬ 
one and everything. His majesty the king has gone from 
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this coiwiry ; the Kingdom of Heaven went from Vedsmta 
hundreds of years ago. 

India cannot give up his majesty the king of the earth 
—that is why Vedanta cannot become the religion of India. 
There is a chance of Vedanta becoming the religion of 
your country because of democracy. But it can become 
so only if you can and do clearly understand it, if you 
become real men and women, not people with vague ideas 
and superstitions in your brains, and if you want to be 
truly spiritual, since Vedanta is concerned only with 
spirituality. 

What is the idea of God in heaven? Materialism. 
The Vedantic idea is the inhnite principle of God em¬ 
bodied in every one of us. God sitting up on a cloud t 
Think of the utter blasphemy of it I It is materialism— 
downright materialism. When babies think this way, it 
may be all right, but when grown-up men try to teach 
such things, it is downright disgusting—^that is what it is. 
It IS all matter, all body idea, the gross idea, the sense 
idea. Every bit of it is clay and nothing but clay. Is 
that religion? It is no more religion than is the Mumbo 
Fumbo “religion” of Africa. God is spirit and He should 
be worshipped in spirit and in truth. Does spirit live 
only in heaven? What is spirit? We are all spirit. Why 
is it we do not realise it? What makes you different from 
me? Body and nothing else. Forget the body, and all 
is spirit. 

These are what Vedanta has not to give. No book. 
No man to be singled out from the rest of mankind 
—“You are worms, and we are the Lord Godl”^— 
none of that. If you are the Lord God, I also am the 
Lord God. So Vedanta knows no sin. There are 
mistakes but no sin ; and in the long run everything i% 
going to be all right. No Satan—none of this nonsense. 
Vedanta believes in only one sin, only one in the world# 
and it is this: the moment you think you are a sinner or 



a sinner, tet i« $im ttmn follawp every 
OtJbar mafetafce mf what is usually csitted sm. There have 
heeu mauy mistakes in our lives. But we are going on. 
dory be unto us that We have made mistakes I Take a 
long look at your past life. If your present condition is 
good, it has been caused by all the past mistakes as well 
as successes. Glory be unto Success! Glory be unto 
mistakes! Do not look back upon what has been done. 
Go ahead! 

You sec, Vedanta proposes no sin nor sinner. No 
God to be afraid of. He is the one being of whom we 
shall never be afraid, because He is our own Self. 
There is only one being of whom you cannot possibly 
be afraid ; He is that. Then is not he really the most 
superstitious person who has fear of God? There may 
be someone who is afraid of his shadow ; but even he is 
not afraid of himself. God is man's very Self. He is 
that one being whom you can never possibly fear. What 
is all this nonsense, the fear of the Lord entering into a 
man, making him tremble and so on? Lord bless us 
that we are not all in the lunatic asylum! But if most 
of us are not lunatics, why should we invent such ideas 
as fear of God? Lord Buddha said that the whole 
human race is lunatic, more or less. It is perfectly true, 
it seems. 

No book, no person, no Personal God. All these must 
go. Again, the senses must go. We cannot be bound to 
the senses. At present we are tied down—like persons 
dying of cold in the glaciers. They feel such a strong desire 
to sleep, and when their friends try to wake them, warning 
them of death, they say, ‘Xet me die, I want to sleep." 
We all cling to the little things of the senses, even 
if we are ruined thereby: we forget there are much greater 
things. 

There is a Hindu legend that the Lord was once in¬ 
carnated on earth as a pig. He had a pig mate and in 
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course of time several little pigs were bom to Him. He 
was very happy with His family, living in the mire^ 
squealing with joy, forgetting His divine glory and lord- 
ship. The gods became exceedingly concerned and came 
to the earth to beg Him to give up the pig body and 
return to heaven. But the Lord would have none of that ^ 
He drove them away. He said He was very happy and 
did not want to be disturbed. Seeing no other course, the 
gods destroyed the pig body of the Lord. At once He 
regained His divine majesty and was astonished that He 
could have found any joy in being a pig. 

People behave in the same way. Whenever they hear 
of the Impersonal God, they say, ‘‘What will become of 
my individuality?—^my individuality will go!'' Next time 
that thought comes, remember the pig, and then think what 
an infinite mine of happiness you have, each one of you. 
How pleased you are with your present condition! But 
when you realise what you truly are, you will be astonished 
that you were unwilling to give up your sense-life. What 
is there in your personality? Is it any better than that 
pig life? And this you do not want to give up! Lord 
bless us all! 

What does Vedanta teach us? In the first place, it 
teaches that you need not even go out of yourself to know 
the truth. All the past and all the future are here in the 
present. No man ever saw the past. Did any one of you 
see the past? When you think you are knowing the past, 
you only imagine the past in the present moment. To see 
the future, you would have to bring it down to the present,, 
which is the only reality—the rest is imagination. This 
present is all that is. There is only the One. All is here 
right now. One moment in infinite time is quite as 
complete and all-inclusive as every other moment. All 
that is and was and will be is here in the present. Let 
anybody try to imagine anything outside of it—he will 
not succeed. 
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tlife earth? And it is all art, only this art is beiiig made 
known to us gradually. We, with five senses, look upon 
this world and find it gross, having colour, form, sound, 
and the like. Suppose I develop an electric sense—all will 
change. Suppose my senses grow finer—you will all appear 
changed. If I change, you change. If I go beyond the 
power of the senses, you will appear as spirit and God. 
Things are not what they seem. 

We shall understand this by and by, and then sec it: 
all the heavens—everything—are here, now, and they really 
are nothing but appearances on the Divine Presence. This 
Presence is much greater than all the earths and heavens. 
People think that this world is bad and imagine that 
heaven is somewhere else. This world is not bad. It is 
God Himself if you know it. It is a hard thing even to 
understand, harder than to believe. The murderer who 
is going to be hanged tomorrow is all God, perfect God. 
It IS very hard to understand, surely; but it can be 
understood. 

Therefore Vedanta formulates, not universal brother¬ 
hood, but universal oneness. I am the same as any other 
man, as any animal-good, bad, anything. It is one body, 
one mind, one soul throughout. Spirit never dies. There 
is no death anywhere, not even for the body. Not even 
the mind dies. How can even the body die? One leaf 
may fall—does the tree die? The universe is my body. 
See how it continues. All minds are mine. With all 
feet I walk. Through all mouths I speak. In everybody 
I reside. 

Why can I not feel it? Because of that individuality, 
that pi^ishness. You have become bound up with this 
mind and can only be here, not there. What is im¬ 
mortality? How few reply, '‘It is this very existence of 
ours I ** Most people think this is all mortal and dead— 
that God is not here, that they will become immortal 
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(M aftisr death. But M ihey do not see Him btm md 
now, they will not see Him after death. Though diey 
all believe in immortality, they do not know that immor¬ 
tality is not gained by dying and going to heaven, but 
by giving up this piggish individuality, by not tying oui> 
selves down to one little body. Immortality is knowing 
ourselves as one with all, living in all bodies, perceiving 
through all minds. We are bound to feel in other bodies 
than this one. We are bound to feel in other bodies. 
What is sympathy? Is there any limit to this sympathy, 
this feeling in our bodies? It is quite possible that the 
time will come when 1 shall feel through the whole uni¬ 
verse. 

What is the gain? The pig body is hard to give up ; 
we are sorry to lose the enjoyment of our one little pig 
body I Vedanta does not say, ‘‘Give it up’': it says, 
“Transcend it“. No need of asceticism—better would be 
the enjoyment of two bodies, better three, living in more 
bodies than one! When I can enjoy through the whole 
universe, the whole universe is my body. 

There are many who feel horrified when they hear 
these teachings. They do not like to be told that they are 
not just little pig bodies, created by a tyrant God. I tell 
them, “Come up I” They say they are bom in sin—they 
cannot come up except through someone's grace. I say, 
“You are Divine!” They answer, “You blasphemer, how 
dare you speak so? How can a miserable creature be 
God? We are sinners!” I get very much discouraged 
at times, you know. Hundreds of men and women tell 
me, “If there is no hell, how can there be any religion?” 
If these people go to hell of their own will, who can prevent 
them? 

Whatever you dream and think of, you create. If 
it is hell, you die and see hell. If it is evil and Satan, 
you get a Satan. If ghosts, you get ghosts. Whatever 
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4jbi|lk §c^ dioiiigitts, great tb^ghts. This ts^ng for 
gifssiiiia^d tbkt you are weak little worms 1 By declaring 
we are weak, we become weak, we do not become better. 
Suppose we put out the light, close the windows, 
and call the room dark. Think of the nonsense! What 
good does it do me to say I am a sinner? If I am in the 
dark, let me light a lamp. The whole thing is gone. Yet 
how curious is the nature of men! Though always con¬ 
scious that the universal mind is behind their life, they 
think more of Satan, of darkness and lies. You tell 
them the truth—they do not see it; they like darkness 
better. 

This forms the one great question asked by Vedanta: 
Why are people so afraid? The answer is that they 
have made themselves helpless and dependent on others. 
We are so lazy, we do not want to do anything for our¬ 
selves. We want a Personal God, a saviour or a prophet 
to do everything for us. The very rich man never 
walks, always goes in the carriage; but in the course of 
years, he wakes up one day paralysed all over. Then 
he begins to feel that the way he had lived was not good 
after all. No man can walk for me. Every time one 
did, it was to my injury. If everything is done for a 
man by another, he will lose the use of his own limbs. 
Anything wc do ourselves, that is the only thing we do. 
Anything that is done for us by another never can be 
ours. You cannot learn spiritual truths from my lectures 
If you have learnt anything, I was only the spark that 
brought it out, made it flash. That is all the prophets 
and teachers can do. All this running after help is 
foolishness. 

You know, there are bullock carts in India. Usually 
two bulls are harnessed to a cart, and sometimes a sheaf 
of straw is dangled at the tip of the pole, a little in front 
of the animals but beyond their reach. The bulls try 
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oominualiy to feed upon the straw, but nwer succeed* This 
is exactly bow we are helped! We think we are going to 
get security, strength, wisdom, happiness from the outside^ 
We always hope but never realise our hope. Never dews 
any help come from the outside. 

There is no help for man. None ever was, none 
is, and none will be. Why should there be? Are you 
not men and women? Are the lords of the earth to be 
helped by others? Are you not ashamed? You will 
be helped when you are reduced to dust. But you arc 
spirit. Pull yourself out of difficulties by yourself! Save 
yourself by yourself! There is none to help you—never 
was. To think that there is, is sweet delusion. It comes 
to no good. 

There came a Christian to me once and said, ‘*You 
are a terrible sinner.” I answered, “Yes, I am. Go on.” 
He was a Christian missionary. That man would not 
give me any rest. When I see him, I fly. He said, “I have 
very good things for you. You are a sinner and you are 
going to hell.” I replied, “Very good, what else?” 
I asked him, “Where are you going?” “I am going 
to heaven”, he answered. I said, “I will go to hell.” That 
day he gave me up. 

Here comes a Christian man and he says, “You are 
all doomed ; but if you believe in this doctrine, Christ 
will help you out.” If this were true—but of course it is 
nothing but superstition—there would be no wickedness 
in the Christian countries. Let us believe in it—believing 
costs nothing—but why is there no result? If I ask, “Why 
is it that there are so many wicked people?” they say, 
“We have to work more.” Trust in God, but keep your 
powder dry! Pray to God, and let God come and help 
you out! But it is I who struggle, pray, and worship ; it is 
I who work out my problems—and God takes the credit. 
This is not good. I never do it. 

Once I was invited to a dinner. The hostess asked 
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<0 $ay pMz. I said, **1 will say m you, 

madam. My grace and thanks are to you/' When I work, 
1 say grace to myself. Praise be unto me that I worked 
bard and acquired what I have! 

All the time you work hard and bless somebody else, 
because you are superstitious, you are afraid. No 
more of these superstitions bred through thousands of 
years I It takes a little hard work to become spiritual. 
Superstitions are all materialism, because they are all 
based on the consciousness of body, body, body. No spirit 
there. Spirit has no superstitions—it is beyond the vain 
desires of the body. 

But here and there these vain desires are being pro¬ 
jected even into the realm of the spirit. I have attend¬ 
ed several spiritualistic meetings. In one, the leader 
was a woman. She said to me, “Your mother and grand¬ 
father come to me." She said that they greeted her and 
talked tp her. But my mother is living yeti People 
like to think that even after death their relatives continue 
to exist in the same bodies, and the spiritualists play 
on their superstitions. I would be very sorry to know 
that my dead father is still wearing his hlthy body. Peo¬ 
ple get consolation from this, that their fathers are all 
encased in matter. In another place they brought me 
Jesus Christ. I said, “Lord, how do you do?“ It makes 
me feel hopeless. If that great saintly man is still wear¬ 
ing the body, what is to become of us poor creatures? 
The spiritualists did not allow me to touch any of those 
gentlemen. Even if these were real, I would not want 
them. I think, “Mother, Mother! atheists—that is what 
people really are I Just the desire for these five senses! 
Not satisfied with what they have here, they want more 
of the same when they die! “ 

What is the God of Vedanta? He is principle, 
not person. You and I are all Personal Gods. The 
absolute God of the universe, the creator, preserver, and 
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df the nniva^, i$ Impersonal principle. Ymi 
mA I, the cat, rat, devil, tod ghost, all these are Ita per¬ 
sons—all are Personal Gods. You want to worship Per¬ 
sonal Gods. It is the worship of your own self. If you 
take my advice, you will never enter any church. Come 
out and go and wash off. Wash yourself again and again 
until you are cleansed of all the superstitions that have 
clung to you through the ages. Or, perhaps, you do not 
like to do so, since you do not wash yourself so often in 
this country—^frequent washing is an Indian custom, not 
a custom of your society. 

I have been asked many times, “Why do you laugh 
so much and make so many jokes ?“ I become serious 
sometimes—^when I have stomach-ache 1 The Lord is all 
blissfulness. He is the reality behind all that exists, He 
is the goodness, the truth in everything. You are His 
incarnations. That is what is glorious. The nearer you 
are to Him, the less you will have occasions to cry or 
weep. The further we are from Him, the more will long 
faces come. The more we know of Him, the more 
misery vanishes. If one who lives in the Lord becomes 
miserable, what is the use of living in Him? What is 
the use of such a God? Throw Him overboard into the 
Pacifac Ocean 1 We do not want Him! 

But God is the infinite, impersonal being—ever ex¬ 
istent, unchanging, immortal, fearless ; and you are all 
His incarnations. His embodiments. This is the God of 
Vedanta, and His heaven is everywhere In this heaven 
dwell all the Personal Gods there are—^you yourselves. 
Exit praying and laying flowers in the temples 1 

What do you pray for? To go to heaven, to get 
something, and let somebody else not have it. “Lord, I 
want more food! Let somebody else starveT* What an 
idea of God who is the reality, the infinite, ever blessed 
existence in which there is neither part nor flaw, who is 
ever free, ever pure, ever perfect! We attribute to Him 
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^ pmr human diajracteriatk^, fuactiom, and Mmltattons* 
He fimstj bring us food and give us clothes. As a matter 
a{ fact we have to do all these things ourselves and no¬ 
body else ever did them for us. That is the plain truth* 

But you rarely think of this. You imagine there is 
God of whom you are special favourites, who does things 
for you when you ask Him; and you do not ask of Him 
favours for all men, all beings, but only for yourself, your 
own family, your own people. When the Hindu is starv¬ 
ing, you do not care ; at that time you do not think that 
the God of the Christians is also the God of the Hindus. 
Our whole idea of God, our praying, our worshipping, 
all are vitiated by our ignorance, our foolish idea of our¬ 
selves as body. You may not like what I am saying. 
You may curse me today, but tomorrow you will bless 
me. 

We must become thinkers. Every birth is painful. 
We must get out of materialism. My Mother would not 
let us get out of Her clutches ; nevertheless we must try. 
This struggle is all the worship there is ; all the rest is 
mere shadow. You are the Personal God. Just now I 
am worshipping you. This is the greatest prayer. Wor¬ 
ship the whole world in that sense—by serving it. This 
standing on a high platform, I know, does not appear 
like worship. But if it is service, it is worship. 

The infinite truth is never to be acquired. It is here 
all the time, undying and unborn. He, the Lord of the 
universe, is in every one. There is but one temple—the 
body. It is the only temple that ever existed. In this body, 
He resides, the Lord of souls and the King of kings. We 
do not see that, so we make stone images of Him and 
build temples over them. Vedanta has been in India 
always, but India is full of these temples—and not only 
temples, but also caves containing carved images. “The 
fool, dwelling on the bank of the Gangd, digs a well for 
water Such are we I Living in the midst of God—^we 
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must go and make images^ We project Him in the form 
of the image, while all the time He exists in the temple 
of oor body. We are lunatics, and this is the great 
delusion. 

Worship everything as God—every form is His 
temple. All else is delusion. Always look within, never 
without. Such is the God that Vedanta preaches, and 
such is His worship. Naturally there is no sect, no creed, 
no caste in Vedanta. How can this religion be the 
national religion of India? 

Hundreds of castes! If one man touches another 
man’s food, he cries out, “Lord help me, I am polluted!” 
When I returned to India after my visit to the West, 
several orthodox Hindus raised a howl against my asso¬ 
ciation with the Western people and my breaking the 
rules of orthodoxy. They did not like me to teach the 
truths of the Vedas to the people of the West. 

But how can there be these distinctions and differ¬ 
ences? How can the rich man turn up his nose at the 
poor man, and the learned at the ignorant, if we are all 
spirit and all the same? Unless society changes, how 
can such a religion as Vedanta prevail? It will take 
thousands of years to have large numbers of truly 
rational human beings. It is very hard to show men new 
things, to give them great ideas. It is harder still to knock 
off old superstitions, very hard ; they do not die easily. 
With all his education, even the learned man becomes 
frightened in the dark—the nursery tales come into his 
mind, and he sees ghosts. 

The meaning of the word “Veda”, from which the 
word “Vedanta” comes, is knowledge. All knowledge 
is Veda, infinite as God is infinite. Nobody ever creates 
knowledge. Did you ever see knowledge created? It is 
only discovered—what was covered is uncovered. It is 
always here, because it is God Himself. Past, present, 
and future knowledge, all exist in all of us. We discover 
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itj^ that it aU« All this knowledge is God Himself. The 
Vtdas ate a great Sanskrit book. In our country we go 
down on our knees before the man who reads the Vedas> 
and We do not cate for the man who is studying physics. 
That is superstition; it is not Vedanta at all. It is utter 
materialism. With God every knowledge is sacred. 
Knowledge is God. Infinite knowledge abides within 
every one in the fullest measure. You are not really 
ignorant, though you may appear to be so. You are 
incarnations of God, all of you. You are the incarna¬ 
tions of the Almighty, Omnipresent, Divine Principle. 
You may laugh at me now, but the time will come when 
you will understand. You must. Nobody will be left 
behind. 

What is the goal? This that I have spoken of— 
Vedanta—is not a new religion. So old—as old as God 
Himself. It is not confined to any time and place, it 
is everywhere. Everybody knows this truth. We are 
all working it out. The goal of the whole universe is 
that. This applies even to external nature—every atom 
is rushing towards that goal. And do you think that any 
of the infinite pure souls are left without knowledge of 
the supreme truth? All have it, all are going to the 
same goal—the discovery of the innate Divinity. The 
maniac, the murderer, the superstitious man, the man 
who is lynched in this country—all are travelling to the 
same goal. Only that which we do ignorantly we ought 
to do knowingly, and better. 

The unity of all existence—you all have it already 
within yourselves. None was ever born without it. How¬ 
ever you may deny it, it continually asserts itself. What 
is human love? It is more or less an affirmation of that 
unity: “I am one with thee, my wife, my child, my 

friend!’* Only you are affirming the unity ignorantly. 
‘‘None ever loved the husband for the husband’s sake, 
but for the sake of the Self that is in the husband.” The 
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wife finds unity TM husband sees hiinsdl in ^ 

wifc^instinctively he does it, but he cannot do it Imow^ 
ingly, consciously. 

The whole universe is one existence. Theiie cannot 
be anything else. Out of diversities we are all going 
towards this universal existence. Families into tribes, tribes 
into races, races into nations, nations into humanity—^how 
many wills going to the One I It is all knowledge, all 
science—^ the realisation of this unity. 

Unity is knowledge, diversity is ignorance. This 
knowledge is )our birthright. I have not to teach it to 
you. There never were different religions in the world. 
We are all destined to have salvation, whether we will it 
or not. You have to attain it in the long run and become 
free, because it is your nature to be free. We are already 
free, only we do not know it, and we do not know what 
we have been doing. Throughout all religious systems 
and ideals is the same morality; one thing only is preach¬ 
ed : “Be unselfish, love others." One says, “Because Jehovah 
commanded" “Allah," shouted Mohammed. Another 
cries, “Jesus". If it was only the command of Jehovah, 
how could it come to those who never knew Jehovah? If 
it was Jesus alone who gave this command, how could 
any one who never knew Jesus get it? If only Vishnu, 
how could the Jews get it, who never were acquainted 
with that gentleman? There is another source, greater 
than all of them. Where is it? In the eternal temple of 
God, in the souls of all beings from the lowest to the highest. 
It is there—that infinite unselfishness, infinite sacrifice, 
infinite compulsion to go back to unity. 

We have seemingly been divided, limited, because 
of our ignorance ; and we have become as it were the 
little Mrs. So-and-so and Mr. So-and-so. But all nature 
is giving this delusion the He every moment. I am not 
that little man or little woman cut off from all else; I 
am the one universal existence. The soul in its own 
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is rising up evety moment atid declarmg its^ own 
intrii|«ac Divinity. 

This ¥edanta is everywhere, only you must become 
conscious of it. These masses of foolish beliefs and 
superstitions hinder us in our progress. If we can, let 
us throw them off and understand that God is spirit 
to be worshipped in spirit and in truth. Try to be mate¬ 
rialists no more! Throw away all matter! The concep¬ 
tion of God must be truly spiritual. All the different 
ideas of God, which are more or less materialistic, must 
go. As man becomes more and more spiritual, he has 
to throw ofiE all these ideas and leave them behind. As 
a matter of fact, in every country there have always been 
a few who have been strong enough to throw away all 
matter and stand out in the shining light, worshipping 
the spirit by the spirit. 

If Vedanta—this conscious knowledge that all is 
one spirit—spreads, the whole of humanity will become 
spiritual. But is it possible? I do not know. Not within 
thousands of years. The old superstitions must run out. 
You are all interested in how to perpetuate all your 
superstitions. Then there are the ideas of the family brother, 
the caste brother, the national brother. All these are 
barriers to the realisation of Vedanta. Religion has been 
religion to very few. 

Most of those who have worked in the field of re¬ 
ligion all over the world have really been political workers. 
That has been the history of human beings. They have 
rarely tried to live up uncompromisingly to the truth. 
They have always worshipped the god called society; 
they have been mostly concerned with upholding what the 
masses believe—their superstitions, their weakness. They 
do not try to conquer nature but to fit into nature, nothing 
else. Go to India and preach a new creed—they will not 
listen to it. But if you tell them it is from the Vedas— 
''That is good!" they will say. Here I can preach this 
vin—10 
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doctrine, and you—how many of you tajte me serioudy? 
But the truth is all here, and I must tell you the truth. 

There is another side to the question. Everyone says 
that the highest, the pure, truth cannot be realised all at 
once by all, that men have to be led to it gradually through 
worship, prayer, and other kinds of prevalent religious 
practices. I am not sure whether that is the right method 
or not In India I work both ways. 

In Calcutta, I have all these images and temples— 
in the name of God and the Vedas, of the Bible and 
Christ and Buddha. Let it be tried. But on the heights 
of the Himalayas I have a place where I am determined 
nothing shall enter except pure truth. There I want to 
work out this idea about which I have spoken to you to¬ 
day. There are an Englishman and an Englishwoman in 
charge of the place. The purpose is to train seekers 
of truth and to bring up children without fear and with¬ 
out superstition. They shall not hear about Christs and 
Buddhas and Shivas and Vishnus—none of these. They 
.shall learn, from the start, to stand upon their own feet. 
They shall learn from their childhood that God is the 
spirit and should be worshipped in spirit and in truth. 
Everyone must be looked upon as spirit. That is the 
ideal I do not know what success will come of it. To¬ 
day I am preaching the thing I like. I wish I had been 
brought up entirely on that, without all the dualistic 
superstitions. 

Sometimes I agree that there is some good in the 
dualistic method: it helps many who are weak If a man 
wants you to show him the polar star, you first point out 
to him a bright star near it, then a less bright star, then a 
dim star, and then the polar star. This process makes it 
easy for him to see it. All the various practices and train¬ 
ings, Bibles and Gods, are but the rudiments of religion, 
the kindergartens of religion. 

But then I think of the other side. How long will the 
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world have to wait to reach the truth if it follows this slow, 
gradual piocess? How long? And where is the surety 
that it will ever succeed to any appreciable degree? It 
has not so far. After all, gradual or not gradual, easy or 
not easy to the weak, is not the dualistic method based 
on falsehood? Are not all the prevalent religious practices 
often weakening and therefore wrong? They are based 
on a wrong idea, a wrong view of man. Would two wrongs 
make one right? Would the lie become truth? Would 
darkness become light? 

I am the servant of a man who has passed away. I 
am only the messenger. I want to make the experiment. 
The teachings of Vedanta I have told you about were 
never really experimented with before. Although Vedanta 
is the oldest philosophy in the world, it has always become 
mixed up with superstitions and everything else. 

Christ said, '1 and my father are one", and you 
repeat it. Yet it has not helped mankind. For nineteen 
hundred years men have not understood that saying. They 
make Christ the saviour of men. He is God and we are 
worms! Similarly in India. In every country, this sort of 
belief is the backbone of every sect. For thousands of 
years millions and millions all over the world have been 
taught to worship the Lord of the world, the Incarnations, 
the saviours, the prophets. They have been taught to 
consider themselves helpless, miserable creatures and to 
depend upon the mercy of some person or persons for 
salvation. There are no doubt many marvellous things 
in such beliefs. But even at their best, they are but 
kindergartens of religion, and they have helped but little. 
Men are still hypnotised into abject degradation. How¬ 
ever, there are some strong souls who get over that 
illusion. The hour comes when great men shall arise and 
cast off these kindergartens of religion and shall make 
vivid and powerful the true religion, the worship of the 
spirit by the spirit. 




WRITINGS: PROSE AND POEMS 
(Original and translated) 




STRUGGLE FOR EXPANSION^ 


The old dilemma, whether the tree precedes the seed 
or the seed the tree, runs through all our forms of knowl¬ 
edge. Whether intelligence is first in the order of being 
or matter; whether the ideal is first or the external mani¬ 
festation ; whether freedom is our true nature or bondage 
of law; whether thought creates matter or matter thought; 
whether the incessant change in nature precedes the idea 
of rest or the idea of rest precedes the idea of change— 
all these are questions of the same insoluble nature. Like 
the rise and fall of a series of waves, they follow one another 
in an invariable succession and men take this side or that 
according to their tastes or education or peculiarity of 
temperaments. 

For instance, if it be said on the one hand that, 
seeing the adjustment in nature of different parts, it is 
clear that it is the effect of intelligent work; on the other 
hand it may be argued that intelligence itself being created 
by matter and force in the course of evolution could not 
have been before this world. If it be said that the 
production of every form must be preceded by an ideal 
in the mind, it can be argued, with equal force, that the 
ideal was itself created by various external experiences. 
On the one hand, the appeal is to our ever-present idea 
of freedom; on the other, to the fact that nothing in the 
universe being causeless, everything, both mental and 
physical, is rigidly bound by the law of causation. If it 
be affirmed that, seeing the changes of the body induced 
by volition, it is evident that thought is the creator of 
this body, it is equally clear that as change in the body 
induces a change in the thought, the body must have 

* Written by the Swami during his first visit to America in 
answer to questions put by a Western disciple. 
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produced the mind. If it be argued that the universal 
change must be the outcome of a preceding rest, equally 
logical argument can be adduced to show that the idea 
of unchangeability is only an illusory relative notion, 
brought about by the comparative differences in motion. 

Thus in the ultimate analysis all knowledge resolves 
itself into this vicious circle: the indeterminate inter¬ 
dependence of cause and effect. Judging by the laws 
of reasoning, such knowledge is incorrect; and the most 
curious fact is that this knowledge is proved to be in¬ 
correct, not by comparison with knowledge which is true, 
but by the very laws which depend for their basis upon 
the selfsame vicious circle. It is clear, therefore, that 
the peculiarity of all our knowledge is that it proves its 
own insufficiency. Again, we cannot say that it is un¬ 
real, for all the reality we know and can think of isi within 
this knowledge. Nor can we deny that it is sufficient for 
all practical purposes. This state of human knowledge 
which embraces within its scope both the external and 
the internal worlds is called Miy^. It is unreal because 
it proves its own incorrectness. It is real in the sense of 
being sufficient for all the needs of the animal man. 

Acting in the external world Maya manifests itself 
as the two powers of attraction and repulsion. In the 
internal its manifestations are desire and non-desire 
(Pravritti and Nivritti). The whole universe is trying to 
rush outwards. Each atom is trying to fly off from its 
centre. In the internal world, each thought is trying to 
go beyond control. Again each particle in the external 
world is checked by another force, the centripetal, and 
drawn towards the centre. Similarly in the thought- 
world the controlling power is checking all these out¬ 
going desires. 

Desires of materialisation, that is, being dragged 
down more and more to the plane of mechanical action, 
belong to the animal man. It is only when the desire to 
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pvevmt all such bondage to the senses arises that religion 
dawns in the heart of man. Thus we see that the whole 
scope of religion is to prevent man from falling into the 
bondage of the senses and to help him to assert his frec- 
ttomu The first effort of this power of Nivritti towards 
that end is called morality. The scope of all morality 
is to prevent this degradation and break this bondage. 
All morality can be divided into the positive and the 
negative elements; it says either, *‘Do this'' or ''Do not 
do this". When it says, "Do not", it is evident that it is 
a check to a certain desire which would make a man a 
slave. When it says, "Do", its scope is to show the 
way to freedom and to the breaking down of a certain 
degradation which has already seized the human heart. 

Now this morality is only possible if there be a 
liberty to be attained by man. Apart from the question 
of the chances of attaining perfect liberty, it is clear that 
the whole universe is a case of struggle to expand, or in 
other words, to attain liberty. This infinite space is not 
sufficient for even one atom. The struggle for expansion 
must go on eternally until perfect liberty is attained. It 
cannot be said that this struggle to gain freedom is to 
avoid pain or to attain pleasure. The lowest grade of 
beings, who can have no such feeling, are also struggling 
for expansion; and according to many, man himself is 
the expansion of these very beings. 



THE BIRTH OF RELIGION^ 


The beautiful flowers of the forest with their many- 
coloured petals, nodding their heads, jumping, leaping, 
playing with every breeze; the beautiful birds with their 
gorgeous plumage, their sweet songs echoing through 
every forest glade—^they were there yesterday, my solace, 
my companions, and today they are gone—^where? My 
playmates, the companions of my joys and sorrows, my 
pleasures and pastime—they also are gone—^where? 
Those that nursed me when I was a child, who all 
through their lives had but one thought for me—that of 
doing everything for me—-they also are gone. Every¬ 
one, everything is gone, is going, and will go. Where 
do they go? This was the question that pressed for 
an answer in the mind of the primitive man. “Why 
so?“ you may ask, “Did he not see everything de¬ 
composed, reduced to dust before him? Why should 
he have troubled his head at all about where they 
went?“ 

To the primitive man everything is living in the first 
place, and to him death in the sense of annihilation has 
no meaning at all. People come to him, go away, and 
come again. Sometimes they go away and do not come. 
Therefore in the most ancient language of the world death 
is always expressed by some sort of going. This is the 
beginning of religion. Thus the primitive man was 
searching everywhere for a solution of his difficulty—where 
do they all go? 

There is the morning sun radiant in his glory, bringing 
light and warmth and joy to a sleeping world. Slowly he 
travels and, alas, he also disappears, down, down below 1 

‘ Written by the Swami during his first visit to America in 
answer to questions put by a Western disciple. 
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But the next day he appears again—glorious, iN^stutifult 
And there is the lotus—that woiiderful flower in the Nile, 
the Indus, and the Tigris, the birth-places of civilisation—^ 
opening in the morning as the solar rays strike its closed 
petals and with the waning sun shutting up again. Some 
were there then who came and went and got up from 
their graves revivified. This was the first solution. The 
sun and the lotus are, therefore, the chief symbols in the 
most ancient religions. Why these symbols?—^because 
abstract thought, whatever that be, when expressed, is 
bound to come clad in visible, tangible, gross garments. 
This is the law. The idea of the passing out as (not out of 
existence but in it, had to be expressed only as a change, 
a momentary transformation ; and reflexivcly, that object 
which strikes the senses and goes vibrating to the mind 
and calls up a new idea is bound to be taken up as the 
support, the nucleus round which the new idea spreads 
itself for an expression. And so the sun and the lotus were 
the first symbols. 

There are deep holes everywhere—so dark and so 
dismal; down is all dark and frightful; under water we 
cannot see, open our eyes though we may ; up is light, 
all light, even at night the beautiful starry hosts shedding 
their light. Where do they go then, those I love? Not 
certainly down in the dark, dark place, but up, above 
in the realm of Everlasting Light. That required a new 
symbol. Here is fire with its glowing wonderful tongues 
of flame—eating up a forest in a short time, cooking 
the food, giving warmth, and driving wild animals away 
—^this life-giving, life-saving fire ,* and then the flames— 
they all go upwards, never downwards. Here then was 
another—this fire that carries them upwards to the places 
of light—the connecting link between us and those that 
have passed over to the regions of light. “Thou Ignis,*' 
begins the oldest human record, “our messenger to the 
bright ones." So they put food and drink and whatever 
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they thought would be pleasing to these ‘‘bright ones'* into 
the fire. This was the begiimiug of sacrifice. 

So far the first i|uestion was solved^ at least as fax 
as to satisfy the needs of these primitive men. Then came 
the other question: Whence has all this come? Why did 
it not come first? Because we remember a sudden change 
more. Happiness, joy, addition, enjoyment make not such 
a deep impression on our mind as unhappiness, sorrow, 
and subtraction. Our nature is joy, enjoyment, pleasure, 
and happiness. Anything that violently breaks it makes 
a deeper impression than the natural course. So the 
problem of death was the first to be solved as the great 
disturber. Then with more advancement came the other 
question: Whence they came? Everything that lives 
moves: we move ; our will moves our limbs; our limbs 
manufacture forms under the control of our will. Every¬ 
thing then that moved had a will in it as the motor, to 
the man-child of ancient times as it is to the child-man 
of the present day. The wind has a will; the cloud, the 
whole of nature, is full of separate wills, minds, and souls. 
They are creating all this just as we manufacture many 
things ; they—the “Devas", the ‘'Elohims*' are the creators 
of all this. 

Now in the meanwhile society was growing up. In 
society there was the king—^why not among the bright 
ones, the Elohims? Therefore there was a supreme 
‘‘Deva*’, an Elohim-Jahveh, God of gods—the one God 
who by His single will has created all this—even the 
“bright ones". But as He has appointed different stars 
and planets, so He has appointed different “Devas" or 
angels to preside over different functions of nature— 
some over death, some over birth, etc. One supreme 
being, supreme by being infinitely more powerful than 
the rest, is the common conception in the two great 
sources of all religions, the Aryan and Semitic races. 
But here the Aryans take a new start, a grand deviation. 
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Their Godl was tiot only a supreme being, but Me was the 
0yaus Pitar, the Father in heaven- This is the beginning 
of Love. The Semitic God is only a thunderer, only the 
terrible one, the mighty Lord of hosts. To all these the 
Aryan added a new idea, that of a Father, And the diver¬ 
gence becomes more and more obvious all through further 
progress, which in fact stopped at this place in the Semitic 
branch of the human race. The God of the Semitic is not 
to be seen—^nay, it is death to see Him; the God of the 
Aryan can not only be seen, but He is the goal of being; 
the one aim of life is to see Him. The Semitic obeys his 
King of kings for fear of punishment and keeps His com¬ 
mandments. The Aryan loves his father; and further on 
he adds mother, his friend. And ‘*Love me, love my dog”, 
they say. So each one of His creatures should be loved, 
because they are His. To the Semitic, this life is an outpost 
where we are posted to test our fidelity; to the Aryan this 
life is on the way to our goal. To the Semitic, if we do our 
duty well, we shall have an ever-joyful home in heaven. 
To the Aryan, that home is God Himself. To the Semitic, 
serving God is a means to an end, namely, the pay, which 
is joy and enjoyment. To the Aryan, enjoyment, misery— 
everything—is a means, and the end is God. The Semitic 
worships God to go to heaven. The Aryan rejects heaven 
to go to God. In short, this is the main difference. The 
aim and end of the Aryan life is to see God, to see the face 
of the Beloved, because without Him he cannot live. 
“Without Thy presence, the sun, the moon, and the stars 
lose their light.” 



FOUR PATHS OF YOGA^ 


Our main problem is to be free. It is evident then 
that until we realise ourselves as the Absolute, we cannot 
attain to deliverance. Yet there are various ways of 
attaining to this realisation. These methods have the 
generic name of Yoga (to join, to join ourselves to our 
reality). These Yogas, though divided into various groups, 
can principally be classed into four; and as each is only 
a method leading indirectly to the realisation of the 
Absolute, they are suited to different temperaments. Now 
it must be remembered that it is not that the assumed 
man becomes the real man or Absolute. There is no 
becoming with the Absolute. It is ever free, ever perfect; 
but the ignorance that has covered Its nature for a time is 
to be removed. Therefore the whole scope of all systems 
of Yoga (and each religion represents one) is to clear up 
this ignorance and allow the Atman to restore its own 
nature. The chief helps in this liberation are AbhySsa 
and Vaiiigya. Vairagya is non-attachment to life, be¬ 
cause it is the will to enjoy that brings all this bondage 
in its train ; and Abhyasa is constant practice of any one 
of the Yogas, 

Karma-Yoga, Karma-Yoga is purifying the mind 
by means of work. Now if any work is done, good or 
bad, it must produce as a result a good or bad effect; 
no power can stay it, once the cause is present. 
Therefore good action producing good Karma, and bad 
action, bad Karma, the soul will go on in eternal bondage 
without ever hoping for deliverance. Now Karma 
belongs only to the body or the mind, never to the 
Atman (Self); only it can cast a veil before the Atman. 

‘Written by the Swami during his first visit to America in 
answer to questions put by a Western disciple. 
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hm the pwrer to strengthen the moral powers. And thus 
it creates non-attacbment; it destroys the tendency to¬ 
wards bad Karma and thereby purifies the mind. But 
il the work is done with the intention of enjoyment, it 
then produces only that very enjoyment and does not 
purify the mind or Chitta. Therefore all work should be 
done without any desire to enjoy the fruits thereof. All 
fear and all desire to enjoy here or hereafter must be 
banished for ever by the Karma-Yogi. Moreover, this 
Karma without desire of return will destroy the selfishness, 
which is the root of all bondage. The watchword 
of the Karma-Yogi is '‘not I, but Thou'’, and no amount 
of self-sacrifice is too much for him. But he does this 
without any desire to go to heaven, or gain name or 
fame or any other benefit in this world. Although the 
explanation and rationale of this unselfish work is only 
in Jn4na-Yoga, yet the natural divinity of man makes 
him love all sacrifice simply for the good of others, 
without any ulterior motive, whatever his creed or opinion. 
Again, with many the bondage of wealth is very great; 
and Karma-Yoga is absolutely necessary for them as 
breaking the crystallisation that has gathered round their 
love of money. 

Next is Bhakti-Yoga, Bhakti or worship or love in 
some form or other is the easiest, pleasantest, and most 
natural way of man. The natural state of this universe 
is attraction ; and that is surely followed by an ultimate 
disunion. Even so, love is the natural impetus of union 
in the human heart ; and though itself a great cause 
of misery, properly directed towards the proper object, 
it brings deliverance. The object of Bhakti is God. Love 
cannot be without a subject and an object. The object 
of love again must be at first a being who can reciprocate 
our love. Therefore the God of love must be in some 
sense a human God. He must be a God of love. Aside 
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feftfia the questicHi whetho: such a God exists or not, it is 
a fact that to those who have love in their heart this Absolute 
appears as a God of love, as perstmaL 

The lower forms of worship, which embody the idea 
of God as a judge or punisher or someone to be obeyed 
through fear, do not deserve to be called love, although 
they are forms of worship gradually expanding into higher 
forms. We pass on to the consideration of love itself. 
We will illustrate love by a triangle, of which the first 
angle at the base is fearlessness. So long as there is fear, 
it is not love. Love banishes all fear. A mother with her 
baby will face a tiger to save her child. The second angle 
is that love never asks, never begs. The third or the 
apex is that love loves for the sake of love itself. Even 
the idea of object vanishes. Love is the only form in which 
love is loved. This is the highest abstraction and the same 
as the Absolute. 

Next is Rdja-Yoga. This Yoga fits in with every one 
of these Yogas. It fits inquirers of all classes with or 
without any belief, and it is the real instrument of religious 
inquiry. As each science has its particular method of 
investigation, so is this Raja-Yoga the method of religion. 
This science also is variously applied according to various 
constitutions. The chief parts are the Priniyima, con¬ 
centration, and meditation. For those who believe in 
God, a symbolical name, such as Om or other sacred words 
received from a Guru, will be very helpful. Om is the great¬ 
est, meaning the Absolute. Meditating on the meaning 
of these holy names while repeating them is the rhipf 
practice. 

Next is Jndna-Yoga. This is divided into three parts. 
First: hearing the truth—that the Atman is the only 
reality and that everything else is Miy4 (relativity). 
Second; reasoning upon this philosophy from all points 
of view. Third: giving up all further argumentation and 
realising the truth. This realisation comes from (1) being 
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certain that Brahman is real and everything else t$ un* 
real; (2) giving up all desire for enjoyment; (3) controlling 
the Senses and the mind; (4) intense desire to be free. 
Meditating on this reality always and reminding the soul 
of its real nature are the only ways in this Yoga. It is the 
highest, but most difficult. Many persons get an intellectual 
grasp of it, but very few attain realisation. 
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CYCLIC REST AND CHANGE^ 


This whole universe is a case of lost balance. All 
motion is the struggle of the disturbed universe to regain 
its equilibrium, which, as such, cannot be motion. Thus 
in regard to the internal world it would be a state which 
is beyond thought, for thought itself is a motion. Now 
when all indication is towards perfect equilibrium by 
expansion and the whole universe is rushing towards it, 
we have no right to say that that state can never be 
attained. Again it is impossible that there should be 
any variety whatsoever in that state of equilibrium. It 
must be homogeneous; for as long as there are 
even two atoms, they will attract and repel each other and 
disturb the balance. Therefore this state of equilibrium 
is one of unity, of rest, and of homogeneity. In the 
language of the internal, this state of equilibrium is not 
thought, nor body, nor anything which we call an 
attribute. The only thing which we can say it will retain 
is what is its own nature as existence, self-consciousness, 
and blissfulness. 

This state in the same way cannot be two. It must 
only be a unit, and all fictitious distinctions of I, thou, 
etc., all the different variations must vanish, as they 
belong to the state of change or Maya. It may be said 
that this state of change has come now upon the Self, 
showing that, before this, it had the state of rest and 
liberty ; that at present the state of differentiation is the 
only real state, and the state of homogeneity is the 
primitive crudeness out of which this changeful state is 
manufactured ; and that it will be only degeneration to 
go back to the state of undifferentiation. This argument 

^ Written by the Swami during his first visit to America in 
answer to questions put by a Western disciple. 
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would have had some wei^t if it could be pmvcd that 
these two states, viz homogeneity and heterogeneity, are 
the only two states happening but once through all time. 
What happens once must happen again and again. Rest 
is followed by change—the universe. But that rest must 
have been preceded by other changes, and this change 
will be succeeded by other rests. It would be ridiculous 
to think that there was a period of rest and then came 
this change which will go on for ever. Every particle in 
nature shows that it is coming again and again to periodic 
rest and change. 

This interval between one period of rest and another 
is called a Kalpa. But this Kalpic rest cannot be one of 
perfect homogeneity, for in that case there would be an 
end to any future manifestation. Now to say that the 
present state of change is one of great advance in 
comparison to the preceding state of rest is simply 
absurd, because in that case the coming period of rest 
being much more advanced in time must be much more 
perfect! There is no progression or digression in nature. 
It is showing again and again the same forms. In fact, 
the word law means this. But there is a progression with 
regard to souls. That is to say, the souls get nearer to 
their own natures, and in each Kalpa large numbers of 
them get deliverance from being thus whirled around. 
It may be said, the individual soul being a part of the 
universe and nature, returning again and again, there 
cannot be any liberty for the soul, for in that case the 
universe has to be destroyed. The answer is that the 
individual soul is an assumption through Maya, and it is 
no more a reality than nature itself. In reality, this 
individual soul is the unconditioned absolute Brahman 
{the Supreme). 

All that is real in nature is Brahman, only it appears 
to be this variety, or nature, through the superimposition 
of Maya. Maya being illusion cannot be said to be real. 
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yet it is producing the phenomena. If it be asked, how 
can Maya, herself being illusion, produce all this, our 
answer is that what is produced being also ignorance, 
the producer must also be that. How can ignorance be 
produced by knowledge? So this Maya is acting in two 
ways as nescience and science (relative knowledge); and 
this science after destroying nescience or ignorance is 
itself also destroyed. This Maya destroys herself and what 
remains is the Absolute, the Essence of existence, 
knowledge, and bliss. Now whatever is reality in nature 
is this Absolute, and nature comes to us in three forms, 
God, conscious, and unconscious, i.e. God, personal 
souls, and unconscious beings. The reality of all these is 
the Absolute ; through Maya it is seen to be diverse. But 
the vision of God is the nearest to the reality and the 
highest. The idea of a Personal God is the highest idea 
which man can have. All the attributes attributed to God 
are true in the same sense as are the attributes of nature. 
Yet we must never forget that the Personal God is the 
very Absolute seen through Maya. 



A PREFACE TO THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST^ 


The Imitation of Christ is a cherished treasure of the 
Christian world. This great book was written by a 
Roman Catholic monk. ‘‘Written*’, perhaps, is not the 
proper word. It would be more appropriate to say that 
each letter of the book is marked deep with the heart's 
blood of the great soul who had renounced all for his 
love of Christ. That great soul whose words, living and 
burning, have cast such a spell for the last four hundred 
years over the hearts of myriads of men and women; 
whose influence today remains as strong as ever and is 
destined to endure for all time to come; before whose 
genius and SMhani (spiritual effort) hundreds of crowned 
heads have bent down in reverence; and before whose 
matchless purity the jarring sects of Christendom, whose 
name is legion, have sunk their differences of centuries in 
common veneration to a common principle—that great 
soul, strange to say, has not thought fit to put his name 
to a book such as this. Yet there is nothing strange here 
after all, for why should he? Is it possible for one who 
totally renounced all earthly joys and despised the desire 
for the bauble fame as so much dirt and filth—is 
it possible for such a soul to care for that paltry thing, 
a mere author’s name? Posterity, however, has guessed 
that the author was Thomas i Kempis, a Roman 
Catholic monk. How far the guess is true is known 
only to God. But be he who he may, that he deserves 


' Translated from an original Bengali writing of the Swami in 
1889, The passage is the preface to his Bengali translation of The 
Imitation of Christ which he contributed to a Bengali monthly. He 
translated only six chapters with quotations of parallel passages from 
the Hindu scriptures. 
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the world's adoration is a truth that can be gainsaid 
by none. 

We happen to be the subjects of a Christian gov¬ 
ernment now. Through its favour it has been our 
lot to meet Christians of so many sects, native as well 
as foreign. How startling the divergence between their 
profession and practice! Here stands the Christian 
missionary preaching: “Sufl&cient unto the day is the 
evil thereof. Take no thought for the morrow”—and 
then busy soon after, making his pile and framing his 
budget for ten years in advance! There he says that he 
follows him who “hath not where to lay his head”, glibly 
talking of the glorious sacrifice and burning renunciation 
of the Master, but in practice going about like a gay 
bridegroom fully enjoying all the comforts the world can 
bestow! Look where we may, a true Christian nowhere 
do we see. The ugly impression left on our mind by the 
ultra-luxurious, insolent, despotic, barouche-and-brougham- 
driving Christians of the Protestant sects will be completely 
removed if we but once read this great book with the 
attention it deserves. 

All wise men think alike. The reader, while reading 
this book, will hear the echo of the Bhagavad-Gitd over 
and over again. Like the Bhagavad-Gita it says, “Give 
up all Dharmas and follow Me.” The spirit of humility, 
the panting of the distressed soul, the best expression 
of Dasya Bhakti (devotion as a servant) will be found 
imprinted on every line of this great book and the reader's 
heart will be profoundly stirred by the author’s thoughts 
of burning renunciation, marvellous surrender, and deep 
sense of dependence on the will of God. To those of 
my countrymen, who under the influence of blind bigotry 
may seek to belittle this book because it is the work 
of a Christian, I shall quote only one aphorism of 
Vaisheshika Darshana and say nothing more. The apho¬ 
rism is this: :—which means that the 
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teachings of Skldha Purushas perfected souls) have a 
probative force and this is technically known as Shabda 
Pram^na (verbal evidence). Rishi Jaimini, the commen¬ 
tator, says that such Apta Purushas (authorities) may be 
born both among the Aryans and the Mlechchhas. 

If in ancient times Greek astronomers like Yavani- 
chirya could have been so highly esteemed by our Aryan 
ancestors, then it is incredible that this work of the lion 
of devotees will fail to be appreciated by my countrymen. 

Be that as it may, we shall place the Bengali 
translation of this book before our readers seriatim. We 
trust that the readers of Bengal will spend over it at least 
one hundredth part of the time they waste over cart-loads 
of trashy novels and dramas. 

I have tried to make the translation as literal as possible, 
but I cannot say how far I have succeeded. The allusions 
to the Bible in several passages are given in the footnotes. 



AN INTERESTING CORRESPONDENCE^ 


Now Sister Mary, 

You need not be sorry 
For the hard raps I gave you. 

You know full well. 

Though you like me tell, 

With my whole heart I love you. 

The babies I bet. 

The best friends I met. 

Will stand by me in weal and woe. 
And so will I do. 

You know it too. 


Life, name, or fame, even heaven forgo 
For the sweet sisters four 
Sans reproche et sans peur, 

The truest, noblest, steadfast, best. 


* In order to truly appreciate this correspondence, the reader 
has to be informed of the occasion which gave rise to it and also 
to remember the relation that existed between the correspondents. 
At the outset of the first letter the Swami speaks of “the hard raps” 
that he gave to his correspondent. These were nothing but a very 
strong letter which he wrote to her in vindication of his position, 
on the 1st February, 1895, which will be found reproduced in the fifth 
volume of the Complete Works of the Swami. It was a very 
beautiful letter full of the fire of a Sanny^sin’s spirit, and we request 
our readers to go through it before they peruse the following text. 
Mary Hale, to whom the Swami wrote, was one of the two daughters 
of Mr. and Mrs. Hale whom the Swami used to address as Father 
Pope and Mother Church. The Misses Hales and their two cousins 
were like sisters to him, and they also in their turn held the Swami 
in great love and reverence. Some of the finest letters of the Swami 
were written to them. 

In the present correspondence the Swami is seen in a new light, 
playful and intensely human, yet keyed to the central theme of his 
life, Brahmajn^ina. The first letter was written from New York, 
15th February, 1895.—Ed. 
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The wounded snake its hood unfurls. 

The flame stiiied up doth blaze, 

The desert air resounds the calls 
Of heart-struck lion’s rage. 

The cloud puts forth its deluge strength 
When lightning cleaves its breast, 

When the soul is stirred to its inmost depth 
Great ones unfold their best. 

Let eyes grow dim and heart grow faint, 

And friendship fail and love betray. 

Let Fate its hundred horrors send, 

And clotted darkness block the way. 


All nature wear one angry frown, 

To crush you out—still know, my soul, 
You are Divine. March on and on, 
Nor right nor left but to the goal. 

Nor angel I, nor man, nor brute, 

Nor body, mind, nor he or she, 

The books do stop in wonder mute 
To tell my nature; I am He. 


Before the sun, the moon, the earth. 
Before the stars or comets free. 

Before e’en time has had its birth, 

I was, I am, and I will be. 

The beauteous earth, the glorious sun, 
The calm sweet moon, the spangled sky, 
Causation’s laws do make them run; 
They live in bonds, in bonds they die. 
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And mind iH mantk dreamy net 
Cast o'er them all and holds them fast 
In warp and woof of thought are set, 

Earth, hells, and heavens, or worst or best. 

Know these are but the outer crust— 

All space and time, all effect, cause. 

I am beyond all sense, all thoughts. 

The witness of the universe. 

Not two or many, *tis but one. 

And thus in me all me's I have; 

I cannot hate, I cannot shun 
Myself from me, I can but love. 

From dreams awake, from bonds be free, 

Be not afraid. This mystery. 

My shadow, cannot frighten me. 

Know once for all that I am He. 

Well, so far my poetry. Hope you are all right. Give 
my love to mother and Father Pope. I am busy unto death 
and have almost no time to write even a line. So excuse 
me if later on I am rather late in writing. 


Yours eternally, 
ViVEKANANDA. 


Miss M. B. H, sent Swami the following doggerel 
in reply : 

The monk he would a poet be 
And wooed the muse right earnestly; 

In thought and word he could well beat her, 

What bothered him though was the metre. 
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His feet were all too sbort too long# 

The form not suited to his song; 

He tried the sonnet, lyric, epic. 

And worked so hard, he waxed dyspeptic. 

While the poetic mania lasted 
He e’en from vegetables fasted. 

Which L^on^ had with tender care 
Prepared for Swami’s dainty fare. 

One day he sat and mused alone— 

Sudden a light around him shone. 

The “still small voice" his thoughts inspire 
And his words glow like coals of fire. 

And coals of fire they proved to be 
Heaped on the head of contrite me— 

My scolding letter I deplore 
And beg forgiveness o’er and o’er. 

The lines you sent to your sisters four 
Be sure they’ll cherish evermore 
For you have made them clearly see 
The one main truth that “all is He", 

Then Swami : 

In days of yore, 

On Ganga’s shore preaching, 

A hoary priest was teaching 
How Gods they come 
As Silk Ram, 

And gentle Sita pining, weeping. 

The sermons end. 

They homeward wend their way— 

The hearers musing, thinking. 

‘ Leon Landsberg, a disciple of the Swami who lived with him 
for some time. 
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When fiom the crowd 
A voice aloud 

This question asked beseeching, seeking— 

“Sir, tell me, pray. 

Who were but they 

These Sita Ram you were teaching, speaking! “ 

So Mary Hale, 

Allow me tell. 

You mar my doctrines wronging, baulking. 

I never taught 
Such queer thought 

That all was God—unmeaning talking! 

But this I say. 

Remember pray. 

That God is true, all else is nothing, 

This world’s a dream 
Though true it seem. 

And only truth is He the living! 

The real me is none but He, 

And never, never matter changing! 

With undying love and gratitude to you all . . . 

ViVEKANANDA. 


And then Miss M. B, H.: 

The difference I clearly see 
'Twixt tweedledum and tweedledee— 

That is a proposition sane, 

But truly ’tis beyond my vein 
To make your Eastern logic plain. 

If “God is truth, all else is naught,’' 

This “world a dream”, delusion up wrought. 
What can exist which God is not? 
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All those who '‘many'' see have iimch to fear/ 
He only lives to whom the “One" is clear. 

So again I say 
In my poor way, 

I cannot see but that all's He, 

If I’m in Him and He in me. 


Then the Swami replied : 

Of temper quick, a girl unique, 

A freak of nature she, 

A lady fair, no question there. 

Rare soul is Miss Mary. 

Her feelings deep she cannot keep. 

But creep they out at last, 

A spirit free, I can foresee. 

Must be of fiery cast. 

Tho’ many a lay her muse can bray. 

And play piano too. 

Her heart so cool, chills as a rule 
The fool who comes to woo. 

Though, Sister Mary, I hear they say 
The sway your beauty gains. 

Be cautious now and do not bow. 
However sweet, to chains. 

For ’twill be soon, another tune 

The moon struck mate will hear 
If his will but clash, your words will hash 
And smash his life I fear. 

These lines to thee. Sister Mary, 

Free will I offer, take 
"Tit for tat"—a monkey chat. 

For monk alone can make. 
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THOU BLESSED DREAM^ 

If things go ill or well— 

If joy redounding shows her face. 

Or seas of sorrow swell— 

'Tis but where each has part, 

Each one to weep or laugh as may; 
Each one his robe to don; 

Its scenes, alternative shine and rain. 


Thou dream, O blessed dream I 
Spread near and far thy veil of haze. 
Tone down the lines so sharp. 

Make smooth what roughness seems. 


No magic but in thee! 

Thy touch makes deserts bloom to life. 
Harsh thunder blessed song, 

Fell death the sweet release. 


LIGHT" 

I look behind and after 
And find that all is right. 
In my deepest sorrows 
There is a soul of light. 


' Written to Miss Christine Greenstidel from Paris, 17th August, 
1900. 

2 From a letter to Miss MacLeod, 26th December, 1900 (Vide 
VoL vn. 
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THE LIVING GOD» 

He who is in you and outside you, 

Who works through all hands. 

Who walks on all feet, 

Whose body are all ye. 

Him worship, and break all other idols I 

He who is at once the high and low, 

The sinner and the saint. 

Both God and worm, 

Him worship—visible, knowable, real, omnipresent. 

Break all other idols I 

In whom is neither past life 
Nor future birth nor death. 

In whom we always have been 
And always shall be one. 

Him worship. Break all other idols! 

Ye fools 1 who neglect the living God, 

And His infinite reflections with which the world is full. 

While ye run after imaginary shadows, 

That lead alone to fights and quarrels. 

Him worship, the only visible! 

Break all other idols! 

TO AN EARLY VIOLET^ 

What though thy bed be frozen earth, 

Thy cloak the chilling blast; 

What though no mate to cheer thy path. 

Thy sky with gloom o'ercast; 

‘Written to an American friend from Almora, 9th July, 1897. 
iftOfi ^ Western lady-disciple from New York, 6th January, 
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What though if love itself doth fail. 
Thy fragrance strewed in vain; 
What though if bad o'er good prevail. 
And vice o'er virtue reign: 

Change not thy nature, gentle bloom. 
Thou violet, sweet and pure. 

But ever pour thy sweet perfume 
Unasked, unstinted, sure I 


TO MY OWN SOUL^ 

Hold yet a while. Strong Heart, 

Not part a lifelong yoke 

Though blighted looks the present, future gloom. 

And age it seems since you and I began our 
March up hill or down. Sailing smooth o'er 
Seas that are so rare— 

Thou nearer unto me, than oft-times I myself— 
Proclaiming mental moves before they were I 

Reflector true—Thy pulse so timed to mine. 

Thou perfect note of thoughts, however fine— 

Shall we now part. Recorder, say? 

In thee is friendship, faith. 

For thou didst warn when evil thoughts were brewing- 
And though, alas, thy warning thrown away. 

Went on the same as ever—^good and true. 


* Composed at Ridgely Manor, New York, in 1899. 
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THE DANCE OF SHWA^ 

Lo, the Great God is dancing 
—Shiva the all-destroyer and Lord of creation. 

The Master of Yoga and the wielder of Pindka.* 

His flaming locks have filled the sky. 

Seven worlds play the rhythm 

As the trembling earth sways almost to dissolution, 

Lo, the Great God Shiva is dancing. 


SHIVA IN ECSTASY 

Shiva is dancing, lost in the ecstasy of Self, sounding his 
own cheeks. 

His tabor is playing and the garland of skulls is swinging 
in rhythm. 

The waters of the Ganga are roaring among his matted 
locks. 

The great trident is vomiting fire, and the moon on his 
forehead is fiercely flaming. 


TO SHRI KRISHNA 
(A Song in Hindi) 

O Krishna, my friend, let me go to the water, 

O let me go today. 

Why play tricks with one who is already thy slave? 

O friend, let me go today, let me go. 

I have to fill my pitcher in the waters of the Jumna. 
I pray with folded hands, friend, let me go. 

* This and the next one are translated from Bengali songs. 

* Trident. 

vm—12 
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A HYMN TO SHRI RAMAKRISHNA 
(Jit 
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1. Oml Hriml Thou art the True, the Imperturbable 
One, transcending the three Gunas and yet adored for Thy 
virtues! Inasmuch as I do not worship day and night, with 
yearning. Thy compassionate lotus feet which destroy all 
ignorance, therefore, O Thou friend of the lowly. Thou 
art my only refuge. 

\ 
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2. Spiritual powers, reverence, and worship which put 
an end to this cycle of birth and death are enough indeed 
to lead to the greatest Truth. But this while finding 
utterance through the mouth is not at all being brought 
home to my heart. Therefore, O Thou friend of the lowly. 
Thou art my only refuge. 

IFt I 

m \\\\\ 
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S. If devotion it dhtsoted w Thbt, O Umiiakrishna, 
the way of Divine Ttuth^ tiwn with desim aU hilfilled in 
Thee, they forthwith cross over this sea of Rajas: for Thy 
feet are like nectar to the mortals, cj^uelling the waves of 
death. Therefore, © Thou friend of the lowly. Thou art 
my only refuge. 

1?^ ffWRWft 

wnsa* fw *mT *rw I 
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4. O Thou dispeller of illusion, Thy name ending in 
^'shna*’, pure and auspicious, converts sinfulness to purity. 
Because, O Thou the only goal of all beings, shelter have 
I none, therefore Thou art, O friend of the lowly, my 
only refuge. 


A HYMN TO SHRI RAMAKRISHNA 
(In Sanskrit) 

5TO<(r ?nsT ^ inr 

1. He who was Shri Rama, whose sftream of love 
flowed with resistless might even to the Chandila (the 
outcaste); Oh, who ever was engaged in doing good to 
the world though superhuman by nature, whose renown 
there is none to equal in the three worlds, Site's beloved, 
whose body of Knowledge Supreme was covered by devotion 
sweet in the fonn of Sila« 
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2. He who quelled the noise, terrible like that at 
the time of destruction, arising from the battle (of Kuru- 
kshetra), who destroyed ^he terrible yet natural night of 
ignorance (of Arjuna) and who roared out the Gita sweet 
and appeasing; That renowned soul is born now as Shri 
Ramakrishna. 

^ SRT I 
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3. Hail, O Lord of Men! Victory unto You I I 
surrender myself to my Guru, the physician for the malady 
of SamsAra (relative existence) who is as it were a wave 
rising in the ocean of Shakti (Power), who has shown 
various sports of Love Divine, and who is the weapon to 
destroy the demon of doubt. 

Hail, O Lord of Menl Victory unto You! 

*1^%^ 3Rrispr;i^i 

at55TOiTftRq3ii?nTO[. II 

*1^ 3ni ^ iivii 
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4. Ha0, O LoM of Mcnf ‘Victory unto Youl I 
surrender myself to my Guru the Man-God, the physician 
for the malady of this Sams^ra (relative existence), whose 
mind ever dwelt on the non-dualistk Truth, whose 
personality was covered by the cloth of Supreme Devotion, 
who was ever active (for the good of humanity) and Whose 
actions were all superhuman. 

Hail, O Lord of Men I Victory unto Youl 


NO ONE TO BLAME^ 

The sun goes down, its crimson rays 
Light up the dying day ; 

A startled glance I throw behind 

And count my triumph shame; 

No one but me to blame. 

Each day my life I make or mar, 

Each deed begets its kind. 

Good good, bad bad, the tide once set 
No one can stop or stem ; 

No one but me to blame. 

I km my own embodied past; 

Therein the plan was made ; 

The will, the thought, to that conform. 
To that the outer frame ; 

No one but me to blame. 

Love comes reflected back as love, 

Hate breeds more fierce hate. 

They mete their measures, lay on me 


‘ Written from New York, 16th May, 1895. 
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Thi 0 ii|^ Hie and death thc^ir daim s^ 

No one but me to blame. 

I cast oS fear and vain remorse, 

1 feel my Karma's sway 
I face the ghosts my deeds have raised— 

Joy, sorrow, censure, fame; 

No one but me to blame. 

Good, bad, love, hate, and pleasure, pain 
Forever linked go, 

1 dream of pleasure without pain, 

It never, never came ; 

No one but me to blame. 

I give up hate, I give up love. 

My thirst for life is gone ; 

Eternal death is what I want, 

Nirvanam goes life's flame ; 

No one is left to blame. 

One only man, one only God, one ever perfect soul. 
One only sage who ever scorned the dark and 

dubious ways. 

One only man who dared think and dared show 

the goal— 

That death is curse, and so is life, and best when 

stops to be» 

Om Nama Bhagavate Sambuddh&ya 
Om, I salute the Lord, the awakened. 
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NOTES OF CLASS TALKS 


When will Christ cote again? 

I never take much notice of these things. I have to 
deal with principles. I have only to preach that God comes 
again and again, and that He came in India as Krishna, 
R4ma, and Buddha, and that He will come again. It can 
almost be demonstrated that after each 500 years the world 
sinks, and a tremendous spiritual wave comes, and on the 
top of the wave is a Christ. 

There is a great change now coming all over the 
world, and this is a cycle. Men are finding that they are 
losing hold of life ; which way will they turn, down or 
up? Up, certainly. How can it be down? Plunge into 
the breach; fill up the breach with your body, your life. 
How should you allow the world to go down when you 
are living? 

The Difference between Man and Christ 

There is much difference in manifested beings. As 
a manifested being you will never be Christ. Out of clay, 
manufacture a clay elephant, out of the same clay, 
manufacture a clay mouse. Soak them in water, they 
become one. As clay, they are eternally one ; as fashioned 
things, they are eternally different. The Absolute is the 
material of both God and man. As Absolute, Omni¬ 
present Being, we are all one ; and as personal beings, 
God is the eternal master, and we are the eternal 
servants. 

You have three things in you: (1) the body, (2) the 
mind, (3) the spirit. The spirit is intangible, the mind 
comes to birth and death, and so does the body. You 
are that spirit, but often you think you are the body. 
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When a man says, “I am here", he thinks of the body. 
Then comes another moment when you are on the 
highest plane ; you do not say, "I am here". But if a 
man abuses you or curses you and you do not resent it, 
you are the spirit. "When I think I am the mind, I am 
one spark of that eternal fire which Thou art; and when 
I feel that I am the spirit. Thou and I are one"—so says 
a devotee to the Lord. Is the mind in advance of the 
spirit? 

God does not reason; why should you reason if you 
knew? It is a sign of weakness that we have to go on 
crawling like worms to get a few facts and build generali¬ 
sations, and then the whole thing tumbles down again. 
The spirit is reflected in the mind and everything. It is 
the light of the spirit that makes the mind sensate. Every¬ 
thing is an expression of the spirit; the minds are so many 
mirrors. What you call love and fear, hatred, virtue, and 
vice are all reflections of the spirit; only when the reflector 
is base the reflection is bad. 

Are Christ and Buddha Identical? 

It is my particular fancy that the same Buddha 
became Christ. Buddha prophesied, "I will come again 
in five hundred years", and Christ came here in five 
hundred years. These are the two Lights of the whole 
human nature. Two men have been produced, Buddha 
and Christ; these are the two giants, huge gigantic 
personalities, two Gods. Between them they divide the 
whole world. Wherever there is the least knowledge in 
the world, people bow down either to Buddha or Christ. 
It w^uld be very hard to produce more like them, but 
I hope there will be. Mohammed came five hundred 
years after, five hundred years after came Luther with 
his Protestant wave, and this is five hundred years after 
that again. It is a great thing in a few thousand years 
to produce two such men as Jesus and Buddha. Are not 
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mch imough? Cbxkt and Buddha wtm Gods, the 
othm wate pirophets. $tudy the life o£ these two and see 
the manifestatjon o{ power in them—-calm and non-resasting^ 
poor beggars owning nothing, without a cent in their 
pockets, despised all their lives, called heretic and fool 
—and think oJ the immense spiritual power they have 
wielded over humanity. 

Salvation from Sin 

We are to be saved from sin by being saved from 
ignorance. Ignorance is the cause of which sin is the 
result. 


Coming back to the Divine Mother 

When a nurse takes a baby out into the garden and 
plays with the baby, the Mother may send word to the 
baby to come indoors. The baby is absorbed in play, and 
says, '1 won’t come; I don’t want to eat.” After a while 
the baby becomes tired with his play and says, will go to 
Mother.” The nurse says, “Here is a new doll”, but the 
baby says, “I don’t care for dolls any more. I will go to 
Mother”, and he weeps until he goes. We are all babies. 
The Mother is God. We are absorbed in seeking for 
money, wealth, and all these things ; but the time will 
come when we will awaken ; and then this nature will 
try to give us more dolls, and we will say, “No, I have had 
enough ; I will go to God.” 

No Individuality apart from God 

If we are inseparable from God, and always one, 
have we no individuality? Oh yes ; that is God. Our 
individuality is God. This is not real individuality which 
you have now. You are coming towards that true one. 
Individuality means what cannot be divided. How can 
you call this state—-we are now—individuality? One hour 
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you are thinking one way, and the next hdur anothet 
way, and two hours after another way. Individuality is 
)hat which changes not. It would be tremendously danger* 
ous for the. present state to remain in eternity, then the 
thief would always remain a thief, and the blackguard, a 
blackguard. If a baby died, it would have to remain a baby. 
The real individuality is that which never changes, and will 
never change ; and that is God within us. 



MAN THE MAKER OF HIS DESTINY 


There was a very powerful dynasty in Southern India. 
They made it a rule to take the horoscope of all the 
prominent men living from time to time, calculated from 
the time of their birth. In this way they got a record of 
leading facts predicted, and compared them afterwards 
with Events as they happened. This was done for a 
thousand years, until they found certain agreements; 
these were generalised and recorded and made into a 
huge book. The dynasty died out, but the family of 
astrologers lived and had the book in their possession. 
It seems possible that this is how astrology came into 
existence. Excessive attention to the minutiae of astrol¬ 
ogy^ is one of the superstitions which has hurt the Hindus 
very much. 

I think the Greeks first took astrology to India and 
took from the Hindus the science of astronomy and 
carried it back with them to Europe. Because in India 
you will hnd old altars made according to a certain 
geometrical plan, and certain things had to be done when 
the stars were in certain positions, therefore I think the 
Greeks gave the Hindus astrology, and the Hindus gave 
them astronomy. 

I have seen some astrologers who predicted wonder¬ 
ful things ; but I have no reason to believe they predicted 
them only from the stars, or anything of the sort. In 
many cases it is simply mind-reading. Sometimes 
wonderful predictions are made, but in many cases it is 
arrant trash. 

In London, a young man used to come to me and 
ask me, “What will become of me next year?” I asked 
him why he asked me so. “I have lost all my money 
and have becotne very, very poor.'* Money is the only 
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God of many beings. Weak men, when they lose 
everything and fed themselves weak, try all sorts of 
uncanny methods of making money, and come to astrol¬ 
ogy and all these things. “It is the coward and the fool 
who says. This is fate*”—so says the Sanskrit proverb. 
But it is the strong man who stands up and says, “I will 
make my fate.’* It is people who are getting old who 
talk of fate. Young men generally do not come to 
astrology. We may be under planetary influence, but it 
should not matter much to us. Buddha says, “Those 
that get a living by calculation of the stars by such art 
and other lying tricks are to be avoided” ; and he ought 
to know, because he was the greatest Hindu ever bom. 
Let stars come, what harm is there? If a star disturbs 
my life, it would not be worth a cent. You will find that 
astrology and all these mystical things are generally signs 
of a weak mind ; therefore as soon as they are becoming 
prominent in our minds, we should see a physician, take 
good food and rest. 

If you can get an explanation of a phenomenon from 
within its nature, it is nonsense to look for an explanation 
from outside. If the world explains itself, it is nonsense 
to go outside for an explanation. Have you found any 
phenomena in the life of a man that you have ever seen 
which cannot be explained by the power of the man 
himself? So what is the use of going to the stars or 
anything else in the world? My own Karma is sufficient 
explanation of my present state. So in the case of Jesus 
himself. We know that his father was only a carpenter. 
We need not go to anybody else to find an explanation 
of his power. He was the outcome of his own past, all 
of which was a preparation for that Jesus. Buddha goes 
back and back to animal bodies and tells how he ulti¬ 
mately became Buddha. So what is the use of going to 
stars for explanation? They may have a little influence ; 
but it is our duty to ignore them rather than hearken to 
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tjtoia and^ maibe ourselves nervous. Tim 1 l^y dcrtvn as 
tbe first essential in ail I teach: anything that brings 
^irituali mental, or physical weakness, touch it not with 
the toes of your feet. Religion is the manifestation of 
the natural strength that is in man. A spring of infinite 
power is coiled up and is inside this little body, and that 
spring is spreading itself. And as it goes on spreading, 
body after body is found insufficient; it throws them off 
and takes higher bodies. This is the history of man, of 
religion, civilisation, or progress. That giant Prometheus, 
who is bound, is getting himself unbound. It is always 
a manifestation of strength, and all these ideas such as 
astrology, although there may be a grain of truth in them, 
should be avoided. 

There is an old story of an astrologer who came to 
a king and said, “You arc going to die in six months." 
The king was frightened out of his wits and was almost 
about to die then and there from fear. But his minister 
was a clever man, and this man told the king that these 
astrologers were fools. The king would not believe him. 
So the minister saw no other way to make the king see 
that they were fools but to invite the astrologer to the 
palace again. There he asked him if his calculations were 
correct. The astrologer said that there could not be a 
mistake, but to satisfy him he went through the whole of 
the calculations again and then said that they were perfectly 
correct. The king's face became livid. The minister said 
to the astrologer, “And when do you think you will die?" 
“In twelve years", was the reply. The minister quickly 
drew his sword and separated the astrologer's head from 
the body and said to the king, “Do you see this liar? He 
is dead this moment." 

If you want your nation to live, keep away from all 
these things. The only test of good things is that they 
make us strong. Good is life, evil is death. These 
superstitious ideas arc springing like mushrooms in your 
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country, and women wanting in logical analysis of thingi 
are ready to believe them. It is because women arc 
striving for liberation, and women have not yet establish" 
ed themselves intellectually. One gets by heart a few lines 
of poetry from the top of a novel and says she knows the 
whole of Browning. Another attends a course of three 
lectures and then thinks she knows everything in the 
world. The difficulty is that they are unable to throw 
off the natural superstition of women. They have a lot 
of money and some intellectual learning, but when they 
have passed through this transition stage and get on firm 
ground, they will be all right. But they are played upon 
by charlatans. Do not be sorry ; I do not mean to hurt 
any one, but I have to tell the truth. Do you not see how 
open you are to these things? Do you not see how sincere 
these women are, how that divinity latent in all never 
dies? It is only to know how to appeal to the Divine. 

The more I live, the more I become convinced every 
day that every human being is divine. In no man or 
woman, however vile, does that divinity die. Only he or 
she does not know how to reach it and is waiting for the 
Truth, And wicked people are trying to deceive him or 
her with all sorts of fooleries. If one man cheats another 
for money, you say he is a fool and a blackguard. How 
much greater is the iniquity of one who wants to fool 
others spiritually I This is too bad. It is the one test, 
that truth must make you strong and put you above 
superstition. The duty of the philosopher is to raise you 
above superstition. Even this world, this body and mind 
are superstitions; what infinite souls you are! And to 
be tricked by twinkling stars I It is a shameful condition. 
You are divinities; the twinkling stars owe their existence 
to you. 

I was once travelling in the Himalayas, and the long 
road stretched before us. We poor monks cannot get 
any one to carry us, so we had to make all the way on 
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loot There was an old man with us. The way goes 
up and down for hundreds of miles, and when that old 
monk saw what was before him, he said, “Oh, sir, how 
to cross it; I cannot walk any more ; my chest will break/' 
I said to him, ^Xook down at your feet.” He did so, and 
I said, “The road that is under your feet is the road that 
you have passed over and is the same road that you see 
before you ; it will soon be under your feet.” The highest 
things are under your feet, because you are Divine Stars; 
all these things are under your feet. You can swallow the 
stars by the handful if you want; such is your real nature. 
Be strong, get beyond all superstitions, and be free. 


VIU~13 



GOD: PERSONAL AND IMPERSONAL 


My idea is that what you call a Personal God is the 
same as the Impersonal Being, a Personal and Impersonal 
God at the same time. We are personalised impersonal 
beings. I£ you use the word in the absolute sense, we are 
impersonal; but if you use it in a relative meaning, we 
are personal. Each one of you is a universal being, each 
one is omnipresent. It may seem staggering at first, but 
I am as sure of this as that I stand before you. How 
can the spirit help being omnipresent? It has neither 
length, nor breadth, nor thickness, nor any material attri¬ 
bute whatsoever ; and if we are all spirits we cannot be 
limited by space. Space only limits space, matter matter. 
If we were limited to this body we would be a material 
something. Body and soul and everything would be 
material, and such words as ‘'living in the body*', 
“embodying the soul** would be only words used for 
convenience ; beyond that they would have no meaning. 
Many of you remember the definition I gave of the soul ; 
that each soul is a circle whose centre is in one point 
and circumference nowhere. The centre is where the 
body is, and the activity is manifested there. You are 
omnipresent; only you have the consciousness of being 
concentrated in one point. That point has taken up 
particles of matter, and formed them into a machine to 
express itself. That through which it expresses itself 
is called the body. So you are everywhere ; when one 
body or machine fails, you, the centre, move on and 
take up other particles of matter, finer or grosser, and 
work through that. This is man. And what is God? 
God is a circle with its circumference nowhere and centre 
everywhere. Every point in that circle is living, conscious, 
active, and equally working; with us limited souls. 
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only one point is conscious, and that point mo^es forward 
and backward. As the body has a very infinitesimal exist¬ 
ence in comparison with that of the universe, so the whole 
universe, in comparison with God, is nothing. When we 
talk of God speaking, we say He speaks through His 
universe ; and when we speak of Him beyond all limitations 
of time and space, we say He is an Impersonal Being. 
Yet He is the same Being. 

To give an illustration: We stand here and see the 
sun. Suppose you want to go towards the sun. After you 
get a few thousand miles nearer, you will see another sun, 
much bigger. Supposing you proceed much closer, you 
will see a much bigger sun. At last you will see the real 
sun, millions and millions of miles big. Suppose you divide 
this journey into so many stages, and take photographs 
from each stage, and after you have taken the real sun, 
come back and compare them; they will all appear to be 
different, because the first view was a little red ball, and 
the real sun was millions of miles bigger; yet it was the 
same sun. It is the same with God: the Infinite Being we see 
from different standpoints, from different planes of mind. 
The lowest man sees Him as an ancestor ; as his vision gets 
higher, as the Governor of a planet; still higher as the 
Governor of the universe, and the highest man sees Him 
as himself. It was the same God, and the different realisa¬ 
tions were only degrees and differences of vision. 



THE DIVINE INCARNATION OR AVATARA 


Jesus Christ was Gcxi—the Personal God become 
man. He has manifested Himself many times in different 
forms and these alone are what you can worship. God 
in His absolute nature is not to be worshipped. Wor¬ 
shipping such God would be nonsense. We have to 
worship Jesus Christ, the human manifestation, as God. 
You cannot worship anything higher than the manifesta¬ 
tion of God. The sooner you give up the worship of 
God separate from Christ, the better for you. Think of 
the Jehovah you manufacture and of the beautiful Christ. 
Any time you attempt to make a God beyond Christ, you 
murder the whole thing. God alone can worship God. 
It is not given to man. and any attempt to worship Him 
beyond His ordinary manifestations will be dangerous to 
mankind. Keep close to Christ if you want salvation ; 
He is higher than any God that you can imagine. If you 
think that Christ was a man, do not worship Him ; but 
as soon as you can realise that He is God, worship Him. 
Those who say He was a man and then worship Him 
commit blasphemy ; there is no half-way house for you ; 
you must take the whole strength of it. “He that hath 
seen the Son hath seen the Father’', and without seeing 
the Son, you cannot see the Father. It would be only 
tall talk and frothy philosophy and dreams and specula¬ 
tions. But if you want to have a hold on spiritual life, cling 
close to God as manifest in Christ. 

Philosophically speaking, there was no such human 
being living as Christ or Buddha ; we saw God through 
them. In the Koran, Mohammed again and again repeats 
that Christ was never crucified, it was a semblance ; no one 
could crucify Christ. 

The lowest state of philosophical religion is dualism ; 
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the highest form is the Triune state. Nature atid the 
human soul are interpenetrated by God, and this we see 
as the Trinity of God, nature, and soul. At the same time 
you catch a glimpse that all these three are products of 
the One. Just as this body is the covering of the soul, 
so this soul is, as it were, the body of God. As I am the 
soul of nature, so is God the soul of my soul. You are the 
centre through which you see all nature in which you are. 
This nature, soul, and God make one individual being, 
the universe. Therefore they are a unity; yet at the same 
time they are separate. Then there is another sort of Trinity 
which is much like the Christian Trinity. God is absolute. 
We cannot see God in His absolute nature, we can only 
speak of that as *‘not this, not this*'. Yet we can get certain 
qualities as the nearest approach to God. First is existence, 
second is knowledge, third is bliss—very much correspond¬ 
ing to your Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Father is the exist¬ 
ence out of which everything comes; Son is that knowledge. 
It is in Christ that God wil be manifest. God was every¬ 
where, in all beings, before Christ; but in Christ we became 
conscious of Him. This is God. The third is bliss, the Holy 
Spirit. As soon as you get this knowledge, you get bliss. 
As soon as you begin to have Christ within you, you have 
bliss ; and that unifies the three. 



PRANAYAMA 


First of all we will try to understand a little of the 
meaning of Pr^n^Ly^ma. Pr&na stands in metaphysics fot 
the sum total of the energy that is in the universe. This 
universe, according to the theory of the philosophers* 
proceeds in the form of waves ; it rises, and again it sub- 
sides, melts away, as it were; then again it proceeds out 
in all this variety ; then again it slowly returns. So it 
goes on like a pulsation. The whole of this universe is 
composed of matter and force; and according to Sanskrit 
philosophers, everything that we call matter, solid and 
liquid, is the outcome of one primal matter which they 
call Akasha or ether; and the primordial force, of which 
all the forces that we see in nature are manifestations, 
they call Prana. It is this Prana acting upon Akasha, 
which creates this universe, and after the end of a 
period, called a cycle, there is a period of rest. One 
period of activity is followed by a period of rest; this is 
the nature of everything. When this period of rest comes, 
all these forms that we see in the earth, the sun, the 
moon, and the stars, all these manifestations melt down 
until they become ether again. They become dissipated 
as ether. All these forces, either in the body or in the 
mind, as gravitation, attraction, motion, thought, become 
dissipated, and go off into the primal Prana. We can 
understand from this the importance of this Pranayama. 
Just as this ether encompasses us everywhere and we are 
interpenetrated by it, so everything we see is composed 
of this ether, and we are floating in the ether like pieces 
of ice floating in a lake. They are formed of the water 
of the lake and float in it at the same time. So every¬ 
thing that exists is composed of this Akasha and is floating 
in this ocean. In the same way we are surrounded 
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by tliift vast ooeatt of Ihrana*—4orce and energy. It is this 
t^rana by which we breathe and by which the citculatkm 
of the blood goes on ; it is the energy in the nerves and in 
the muscles, and the thought in the brain. All forces 
are different manifestations of this same Prana, as all 
matter is a different manifestation of the same Akasha. 
We always find the causes of the gross in the subtle. 
The chemist takes a solid lump of ore and analyses it; 
he wants to find the subtler things out of which that gross 
is composed. So with our thought and our knowledge ; 
the explanation of the grosser is in the finer. The 
effect is the gross and the cause the subtle. This gross 
universe of ours, which we see, feel, and touch, has its 
cause and explanation behind in the thought. The cause 
and explanation of that is also further behind. So in this 
human body of ours, we first find the gross movements, 
the movements of the hands and lips; but where are the 
causes of these? The finer nerves, the movements of 
which we cannot perceive at all, so fine that we cannot 
see or touch or trace them in any way with our senses, 
and yet we know they are the cause of these grosser 
movements. These nerve movements, again, are caused 
by still finer movements, which we call thought; and that 
is caused by something finer still behind, which is the 
soul of man, the Self, the Atman. In order to understand 
ourselves we have first to make our perception fine. No 
microscope or instrument that was ever invented will 
make it possible for us to see the fine movements that are 
going on inside ; we can never see them by any such 
means. So the Yogi has a science that manufactures an 
instrument for the study of his own mind, and that 
instrument is in the mind. The mind attains to powers 
of finer perception which no instrument will ever be able 
to attain. 

To attain to this power of superfine perception we 
have to begin from the gross. And as the power becomes 
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§mr and finer, we go deeper and deeper inside our own 
; and all the gross movements will first be tangibk 
to us, and then the finer movements of the thought; 
we will be able to trace the thought before its beginning, 
trace it where it goes and where it ends. For instance, 
in the ordinary mind a thought arises. The mind docs 
not know how it began or whence it comes. The mind 
is like the ocean in which a wave rises, but although the 
man sees the wave, he does not know how the wave 
came there, whence its birth, or whither it melts down 
again; he cannot trace it any further. But when the 
perception becomes finer, we can trace this wave long, 
long before it comes to the surface ; and we will be able 
to trace it for a long distance after it has disappeared, 
and then we can understand psychology as it truly is. 
Nowadays men think this or that and write many volumes, 
which are entirely misleading, because they have not 
the power to analyse their own minds and are talking 
of things they have never known, but only theorised 
about. All science must be based on facts, and these 
facts must be observed and generalised. Until you have 
some facts to generalise upon, what are you going 
to do? So all these attempts at generalising are based 
upon knowing the things we generalise. A man proposes 
a theory, and adds theory to theory, until the whole 
book is a patchwork of theories, not one of them with 
the least meaning. The science of Raja-Yoga says, first 
you must gather facts about your own mind, and that 
can be done by analysing your mind, developing its finer 
powers of perception and seeing for yourselves what is 
happening inside ; and when you have got these facts, then 
generalise ; and then alone you will have the real science 
of psychology. 

As I have said, to come to any finer perception we 
must take the help of the grosser end of it. The current 
of action which is manifested on the outside is the grosser. 
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U wt mn jgct Jbtold this ai^ go on fimher and lixrther, 
it becomes and finer, and at last the finest. So this 
body and everything we have in this body are not different 
existences, but, as it were, various links in the same chain 
proceeding from fine to gross. You are a complete whole ; 
this body is the outside manifestation, the crust, of the in¬ 
side ; the external is grosser and the inside finer; and so 
finer and finer until you come to the Self. And at last, when 
we come to the Self, we come to know that it was only the 
Self that was manifesting all this ; that it was the Self which 
became the mind and became the body ; that nothing else 
exists but the Self, and all these others are manifestations 
of that Self in various degrees, becoming grosser and grosser. 
So we will find by analogy that in this whole universe 
there is the gross manifestation, and behind that is the 
finer movement, which we can call the will of God. Behind 
that even, we will find that Universal Self. And then we 
will come to know that the Universal Self becomes God 
and becomes this universe ; and that it is not that this 
universe is one and God another and the Supreme Self 
another, but that they are different states of the manifesta¬ 
tion of the same Unity behind. 

All this comes of our Pranayama. These finer move¬ 
ments that are going on inside the body are connected with 
the breathing ; and if we can get hold of this breathing and 
manipulate it and control it, we will slowly get to finer 
and finer motions, and thus enter, as it were, by getting 
hold of that breathing, into the realms of the mind. 

The first breathing that I taught you in our last lesson 
was simply an exercise for the time being. Some of these 
breathing exercises, again, are very difficult, and I will 
try to avoid all the difficult ones, because the more difficult 
ones require a great deal of dieting and other restrictions 
which it is impossible for most of you to keep to. So we 
will take the slower paths and the simpler ones. This 
breathing consists of three parts. The first is breathing 
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in, whidi is adUA in Sanskrit Pnraka, filling; and the 
second part is called Kumbhaka, retaining, filling the lungs 
and stopping the air from coming out; the third is called 
Rechaka, breathing out. The first exercise which I will 
give you today is simply breathing in and stopping the 
breath and throwing it out slowly. Then there is one 
step more in the breathing which I will not give you 
today, because you cannot remember them all; it would 
be too intricate. These three parts of breathing make 
one Pranayama. This breathing should be regulated, 
because if it is not, there is danger in the way to your¬ 
selves. So it is regulated by numbers, and I will g^ve 
you first the lowest numbers. Breathe in four seconds, 
then hold the breath for eight seconds, then again throw 
it out slowly in four seconds.^ Then begin again, and 
do this four times in the morning and four times in the 
evening. There is one thing more. Instead of counting 
by one, two, three, and all such meaningless things, it 
is better to repeat any word that is holy to you. In our 
country we have symbolical words, '‘Om'* for instance, 
which means God. If that be pronounced instead of one, 
two, three, four, it will serve your purpose very well. 
One thing more. This breathing should begin through 
the left nostril and should turn out through the right 
nostril, and the next time it should be drawn in through 
the right and thrown out through the left. Then reverse 
again, and so on. In the first place you should be able 
to drive your breathing through either nostril at will, just 
by the power of the will. After a time you will find it 
easy ; but now I am afraid you have not that power. So 
we must stop the one nostril while breathing through the 
other with the finger and during the retention, of course, 
both nostrils. 

The first two lessons should not be forgotten. The 

‘ This process is more difficult when the ratio is two, eight, 
and four ; for further remarks see later. 
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fim thing is to hold yourselves straight; second to think 
of the body as sound and perfect, as healthy and strong. 
Then throw a current of love all around, think of the 
whole universe being happy. Then if you believe in God, 
pray. Then breathe. 

In many of you certain physical changes will come, 
twitchings all over the body, nervousness; some of you 
will feel like weeping, sometimes a violent motion will 
come. Do not be afraid; these things have to come as 
you go on practising. The whole body will have to be 
rearranged as it were. New channels for thought will be 
made in the brain, nerves which have not acted in your 
whole life will begin to work, and a whole new series of 
changes will come in the body itself. 



WOMEN OF THE EAST^ 


(Report of a lecture in the Chicago Daily 
Inter-Ocean, September 23, 1893) 


Swami Vivekananda, at a special meeting, discussed 
the present and future of the women of the East. He 
said, “The best thermometer to the progress of a nation 
is its treatment of its women. In ancient Greece there 
was absolutely no difiFerence in the state of man and 
woman. The idea of perfect equality existed. No Hindu 
can be a priest until he is married, the idea being that 
a single man is only half a man, and imperfect. The 
idea of perfect womanhood is perfect independence. The 
central idea of the life of a modern Hindu lady is her 
chastity. The wife is the centre of a circle, the fixity 
of which depends upon her chastity. It was the extreme 
of this idea which caused Hindu widows to be burnt. 
The Hindu women are very spiritual and very religious, 
perhaps more so than any other women in the world. If 
we can preserve these beautiful characteristics and at 
the same time develop the intellects of our women, the 
Hindu woman of the future will be the ideal woman of 
the world.” 

^ In the collected report of the proceedings of the World’s 
Parliament of Religions, Vol. I, Page 156, there is a reference to a 
lecture by Swami Vivekananda on “The Condition of Women of the 
East”. The lecture was arranged by Mrs. Potter Palmer, President 
of the Board of Lady Managers of the World’s Parliament at the 
Women’s Building in Jackson Street, Chicago. 

It may interest the readers to know that the published addresses 
of Swami Vivekananda at the Parliament of Religions in Chicago 
are not exhaustive and many addresses, specially those delivered 
at the Scientific Section of the Parliament were not all reported. 
The Scientific Sessions were conducted simultaneously with the 
open session at the Hall of Columbus. Swami Vivekananda spoke 
on the following subjects at the Scientific Section: 

1. Orthodox Hinduism and the Vedanta Philosophy. 

— Friday, September 22, 1893, at 10-30 a.m. 



CONGRESS OF RELIGIOUS UNITY 


(Report of a lecture in the Chicago Sunday 
Herald, September 24, 1893) 


Swami Vivekananda said, “All the words spoken at 
this parliament come to the common conclusion that the 
brotherhood of man is the much-to-be-desired end. Much 
has been said for this brotherhood as being a natural 
condition, since we are all children of one God. Now, 
there are sects that do not admit of the existence of God 
—that is, a Personal God. Unless we wish to leave those 
sects out in the cold—and in that case our brotherhood 
will not be universal—^we must have our platform broad 
enough to embrace all mankind. It has been said here 
that we should do good to our fellow men, because every 
bad or mean deed reacts on the doer. This appears to 
me to savour of the shopkeeper—ourselves first, our brothers 
afterwards. I think we should love our brother whether 
we believe in the universal fatherhood of God or not, 
because every religion and every creed recognises man as 
divine, and you should do him no harm that you might 
not injure that which is divine in him.” 


2. The Modem Religions of India. 

— Friday, September 22, 1893 afternoon session. 

S. On the subject gf the foregoing addresses. 

— Saturday, September 23, 1893. 

4. The Essence of the Hindu Religion 
— Monday, September 25, 1893. 

The Chicago Daily Inter-Ocean of September 23, 1893 published 
the following note on the first lecture. 

'‘In the Scientific Section yesterday morning Swami Vivekananda 
spoke on ‘Orthodox Hinduism'. Hall III was crowded to over¬ 
flowing and hundreds of questions were asked by auditors and 
answered by the great Sannyasin with wonderful skill and lucidity. 
At the close of the session he was thronged with eager questioners 
who begged him to give a semi-public lecture somewhere on the 
subject of his religion. He said that he already had the project under 
consideration," 



THE LOVE OF GOD—I 


(Report of a lecture in the Chicago Herald, 
September 25, 1893) 

An audience that filled the auditorium of the Third 
Unitarian Church at Lafiin and Monroe streets heard 
Swami Vivekananda preach yesterday morning. The 
subject of his sermon was the love of God, and his 
treatment of the theme was eloquent and unique. He 
said that God was worshipped in all parts of the world, 
but by different names and in different ways. It is natural 
for men, he said, to worship the grand and the beautiful, 
and that religion was a portion of their nature. The need 
of God was felt by all, and His love prompted them to 
deeds of charity, mercy, and justice. All men loved God 
because He was love itself. The speaker had heard since 
coming to Chicago a great deal about the brotherhood 
of man. He believed that a still stronger tie connected 
them, in that all are the offsprings of the love of God. 
The brotherhood of man was the logical sequence of God 
as the Father of all. The speaker said he had travelled 
in the forests of India and slept in caves, and from his 
observation of nature he had drawn the belief that there 
was something above the natural law that kept men from 
wrong, and that, he concluded, was the love of God. 
If God had spoken to Christ, Mohammed, and the Rishis 
of the Vedas, why did He not speak also to him, one of 
his children? 

'Indeed, he does speak to me'', the Swami con¬ 
tinued, "and to all His children. We see Him all around 
us and are impressed continually by the boundlessness 
of His love, and from that love we draw the inspiration 
for our well-being and well-doing." 



THE LOVE OF GOD—II 


(A lecture delivered in the Unitarian Church of Detroit 
on February 20,1894 and reported in the 
Detroit Free Press) 

Vivekananda delivered a lecture on “The Love of 
God“ at the Unitarian Church last night before the largest 
audience that he has yet had. The trend of the lecturer’s 
remarks was to show that we do not accept God because 
we really want Him, but because we have need of Him 
for selhsfa purposes. Love, said the speaker, is something 
absolutely unselfish, that which has no thought beyond 
the glorification and adoration of the object upon which 
our affections are bestowed. It is a quality which 
bows down and worships and asks nothing in return. 
Merely to love is the sole request that true love has 
to ask. 

It is said of a Hindu saint that when she was married, 
she said to her husband, the king, that she was already 
married. “To whom?” asked the king. “To God”, was 
the reply. She went among the poor and the needy and 
taught the doctrine of extreme love for God. One of 
her prayers is significant, showing the manner in which 
her heart was moved: “I ask not for wealth ; I ask not 
for position ; I ask not for salvation ; place me in a hundred 
hells if it be Thy widi, but let me continue to regard Thee 
as my love.” The early language abounds in beautiful 
prayers of this woman. When her end came, she entered 
into SamSdhi on the banks of a river. She composed a 
beautiful song, in which she stated that she was going to 
meet her Beloved. 

Men are capable of philosophical analysis of religion. 
A woman is devotional by nature and loves God from 
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the heart and soul and not from the mind. The songs 
of Solomon are one of the most beautiful parts of the 
Bible. The language in them is much of that affectionate 
kind which is found in the prayers of the Hindu woman 
saint. And yet I have heard that Christians are going to 
have these incomparable songs removed. I have heard an 
explanation of the songs in which it is said that Solomon 
loved a young girl and desired her to return his royal 
affection. The girl, however, loved a young man and 
did not want to have anything to do with Solomon. This 
explanation is excellent to some people, because they can¬ 
not understand such wondrous love for God as is embodied 
in the songs. Love for God in India is different 
from love for God elsewhere, because when you get 
into a countrv where the thermometer reads 40 degrees 
below zero, the temperament of the people changes. 
The aspirations of the people in the climate where the 
books of the Bible are said to have been written were 
different from the aspirations of the cold-blooded Western 
nations, who are more apt to worship the almighty dollar 
with the warmth expressed in the songs than to worship 
God. Love for God seems to be based upon a basis of “what 
can I get out of it?“ In their prayers they ask for all kinds 
of selfish things. 

Christians are always wanting God to give them 
something. They appear as beggars before the throne 
of the Almighty. A story is told of a beggar who applied 
to an emperor for alms. While he was waiting, it was 
time for the emperor to offer up prayers. The emperor 
prayed, “O God, give me more wealth ; give me more 
power; give me a greater empire.” The beggar started 
to leave. The emperor turned and asked him, “Why 
are you going?” “I do not beg of beggars”, was the 
reply. 

Some people find it difficult to understand the frenzy 
of religious fervour which moved the heart of Mohammed. 
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He wottW grovel in the dust and writhe in agony. Holy 
men who have experienced these extreme emotions have 
been called epileptic. The absence of the thought of self 
is the essential characteristic of the love for God. Religion 
nowadays has become a mere hobby and fashion. People 
go to church like a flock of sheep. They do not embrace 
God because they need Him. Most persons are un¬ 
conscious atheists who self-complacently think that they 
are devout believers. 





INDIA 


{Report of a lecture delit/ered at Detroit on Thursdayf 
February 15, 1394, with the editorial comments 
of the Detroit Free Press) 

An audience that filled the Unitarian Church heard 
the renowned monk, Swami Vivekananda, deliver a 
lecture last night on the manners and customs of his 
country. His eloquent and graceful manner pleased his 
listeners, who followed him from beginning to end with 
the closest attention, showing approval from time to time 
by outbursts of applause. While his lecture was more 
popular in character than the celebrated Address before 
the religious congress in Chicago, it was highly entertain¬ 
ing, especially where the speaker diverted from the 
instructive portions and was led to an eloquent narration 
of certain spiritual conditions of his own people. It is 
upon matters religious and philosophic (and necessarily 
spiritual) that the Eastern brother is most impressive, and, 
while outlining the duties that follow the conscientious 
consideration of the great moral law of nature, his softly 
modulated tones, a peculiarity of his people, and his 
thrilling manner are almost prophetic. He speaks with 
marked deliberation, except when placing before his 
listeners some moral truth, and then his eloquence is of 
the highest kind. 

It seemed somewhat singular that the Eastern monk, 
who is so outspoken in his disapproval of missionary labour 
on the part of the Christian church in India (where, he 
affirms, the morality is the highest in the world), should 
have been introduced by Bishop Ninde who in June will 
depart for China in the interest of foreign Christian 
missions. The Bishop expects to remain away until 
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Jb^. The Bishop refened to the wonders of India and 
the intelligence o£ the educated classes there, introducing 
Vivekananda in a happy manner. When that dusky 
gmtkman arose, dressed in his turban and bright gown, 
with handsome face and bright, intelligent eyes, he 
presented an impressive fi^re. He returned thanks to 
the Bishop for his words and proceeded to explain race 
divisions in his own country, the manners of the people, 
and the diflEerent languages. Principally there are four 
northern tongues and four southern, but there is one 
common religion. Four-fifths of the population of 300 
million people are Hindus and the Hindu i$ a peculiar 
person. He does everything in a religious manner. He 
cats religiously; he sleeps religiously; he rises in the 
morning religiously ; he does good things religiously; and 
he also does bad things religiously. At this point the 
lecturer struck the great moral keynote of his discourse, 
stating that with his people it was the belief that all non¬ 
self is good and all self is bad. This point was emphasised 
throughout the evening and might be termed the text of 
the address. To build a home is selfid:!, axgues the 
Hindu; so he builds it for the worship of God and for 
the entertainment of guests. To cook food is selfish, so 
he cooks it for the poor; he will serve himself last if any 
hungry stranger applies, and this feeling extends through¬ 
out the length and breadth of the land. Any man can 
ask for food and shelter, and any house will be opened 
to him. 

The caste system has nothing to do with religion. A 
man’s occupation is hereditary: a carpenter is bom a 
carpenter; a goldsmith, a goldsmith; a workman, a work^ 
man ; and a priest, a priest. But this is a comparatively 
modem social evil, since it has existed only about 1,000 
ymts. This period of time does not seem so great in India 
as in this and other countries. Two gifts are especially 
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appKiciated*-*^th<^ gift of leaitiiag and the gift of life* 
But the gift of learning takes precedence. One may %mt 
a man’s life, and that is excellent; one may impart to 
another knowledge, and that is better. To instruct for 
money is an evil, and to do this would bring opprobrium 
on the head of the man who barters learning for gold, as 
though it were an article of trade. The government 
makes gifts from time to time to the instructors, and the 
moral effect is better than it would be if the conditions 
were the same as exist in certain alleged civilised countries. 
The speaker had asked through the length and breadth of 
the land what was the definition of civilisation, and he 
had asked the question in many countries. Sometimes the 
reply had been given: What we are, that is civilisation. 
He begged to differ in the definition of the word. A 
nation may control the elements, develop the utilitarian 
problems of life seemingly to the limit, and yet not realise 
that in the individual the highest type of civilisation is 
found in him who has learnt to conquer self. This 
condition is found in India more than in any country on 
earth, for there the material conditions are subservient to 
the spiritual, and the individual looks for the soul mani> 
festations in everything that has life, studying nature to 
this end. Hence that gentle disposition to endure with 
indomitable patience the flings of what appears unkind 
fortune, the while there is a full consciousness of a spiritual 
strength and knowledge greater than those possessed by 
any other people ; hence the existence of a country and 
a people from which flows an unending stream that 
attracts the attention of thinkers far and near to approach 
and throw from their shoulders an expressive earthly 
burden. The early king, who in 260 B.C. commanded 
that there should be no more bloodshed, no more wars,, 
and who sent forth instead of soldiers an army of in* 
structors, acted wisely, although in material things the land 
has suffered. But though in bondage to brutal nations 
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Wlio^ oMlquer by loite, the Indiaii*s &piritsiaiit)S «aduies 
fer ever, and nbthing can take il away from him. There 
k something Christlike in the hnmility of the people to 
endure the stings and arrows of outraged fortune, the while 
the soul is advancing towards the brighter goal. Such a 
country has no need of Christian missionaries to “preach 
. ideas”, for theirs is a religion that makes men gentle, sweet, 
considerate, and aflEectionate towards all God's creatures, 
whether man or beast, Morally, said the speaker, India 
is head and shoulders above the United States or any other 
country on the globe. Missionaries would do well to come 
there and drink of the pure waters, and see what a beautiful 
influence upon a great community have the lives of the 
multitude of holy men. 

Then marriage condition was described; and the 
privileges extended to women in ancient times when the 
system of co-education flourished. In the records of the 
saints in India there is the unique figure of the prophetess. 
In the Christian creed they are all prophets, while in India 
the holy women occupy a conspicuous place in the holy 
books. The householder has five objects for worship. 
One of them is learning and teaching. Another is worship 
of dumb creatures. It is hard for Americans to understand 
the last worship, and it is difficult for Europeans to appre¬ 
ciate the sentiment. Other nations kill animals by whole¬ 
sale and kill one another; they exist in a sea of blood. 
A European said that the reason why in India animals 
were not killed was because it was supposed that they 
contained the spirits of ancestors. This reason was 
worthy of a savage nation who are not many steps from 
the brute. The fact was that the statement was made by a 
set of atheists in India who thus carped at the Vedic idea 
of non-killing and transmigration of souls. It was never 
a religious doctrine, it was an idea of a materialistic 
creed. The worship of dumb animals was pictured in a 
vivid manner. The hospitable spirit—the Indian golden 
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mlt, was by a story. A Biihmin, his wifc^ 

his sou, inid his sou^s wife had uot lasted food for souie 
time oU account of a famine. The head of the house 
went out and after a search found a small quantity of 
barley. He brought this home and divided it into four 
portions, and the small family was about to eat, when 
a knock was heard at the door. It was a guest. The 
different portions were set before him, and he departed 
with his hunger satisfied, while the quartette who had 
entertained him perished. This story is told in India to 
illustrate what is expected in the sacred name of 
hospitality. 

The speaker concluded in an eloquent manner. 
Throughout, his speech was simple ; but whenever he 
indulged in imagery, it was delightfully poetic, showing 
that the Eastern brother has been a close and attentive 
observer of the beauties of nature. His excessive spiritu¬ 
ality is a quality which makes itself felt with his auditors, 
for it manifests itself in the love for animate and inanimate 
things and in the keen insight into the mysterious workings 
of the divine law of harmony and kindly intentions. 



HINDUS AND CHRISTIANS 


(A letture delivered at Detroit on February 21 j 1894, 
and reported in the Detroit Free Press) 

Of the different philosophies^ the tendenqr of the 
Hindu is not to destroy, but to harmonise everything. If 
any new idea comes into India, we do not antagonise it, 
but simply try to take it in, to harmonise it, because this 
mediod was taught first by our prophet, God incarnate on 
earth, Shri Krishna. This Incarnation of God preached 
himself first: “I am the God Incarnate, 1 am the inspirer 
of all books, I am the inspirer of all religions.” Thus we 
do not reject any. 

There is one thing which is very dissimilar between 
us and Christians, something which we never taught. 
That is the idea of salvation through Jesus’ blood, or 
cleansing by any man’s blood. We had our sacrifice as 
the Jews had. Our sacrifices mean simply this: Here is 
some food I am going at eat, and until some portion is 
offered to God, it is bad; so I offer the food. This is the 
pure and simple idea. But with the Jew the idea is that 
his sin be upon the lamb, and let the lamb be sacrificed 
and him go scot-free. We never developed this beautiful 
idea in India, and 1 am glad we did not. I, for one, would 
not come to be saved by such a doctrine. If anybody 
would come and say, "Be saved by my blood”, I would 
say to him, “My brother, go away; I will go to hell; 
I am not a coward to take innocent blood to go to heaven ; 
I am ready for hell.” So that doctrine never cropped 
up amongst us, and our prophet says that whenever evil 
and immorality prevail on earth. He will come down and 
support His children ; and this He is doing from time to 
time and from place to place. And wherever on earth 
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you see an eKtraoxtlinary holy man trying to uplift hu¬ 
manity, know that He is in him. 

So you see that is the reason why we never fight any 
religion. We do not say that ours is the only way to 
salvation. Perfection can he had by everybody, and what 
is the proof? Becsmse we see the holiest of men in all 
countries, good men and women everywhere, whether bom 
in our faith or not. Therefore it cannot be held that ours 
is the only way to salvation. ‘‘Like so many rivers flowing 
from different mountains, all coming and mingling their 
waters in the sea, all the different religions, taking their 
births from different standpoints of fact, come unto Thee.‘' 
This is a part of the child's everyday prayer in India. With 
such everyday prayers, of course, such ideas as fighting 
because of differences of religion are simply impossible. 
So much for the philosophers of India. We have great 
regard for all these men, especially this prophet, 
Shri Krishna, on account of his wonderful catholicity in 
harmonising all the preceding revelations. 

Then the man who is bowing down before the idol. 
It is not in the same sense as you have heard of the 
Babylonian and the Roman idolatry. It is peculiar to the 
Hindus. The man is before the idol, and he shuts his 
eyes and tries to think, “I am He ; I have neither life 
nor death ; I have neither father nor mother ; I am not 
bound by time or space; I am Existence infinite, Bliss 
infinite, and Knowledge infinite; I am He, I am He. I 
am not bound by books, or holy places, or pilgrimages, 
or anything whatsoever; I am Existence Absolute, Bliss 
Absolute ; I am He, I am He." This he repeats and 
then says, “O lord, I cannot conceive Thee in myself; I 
am a poor man." Religion does not depend upon knowl¬ 
edge. It is the soul itself, it is God, not to be attained 
by simple book-knowledge or powers of speech. You 
may take the most learned man you have and ask him 
to think of spirit as spirit; he cannot. You may imagine 
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of 8|^mt without txwiiog* So m imtMx how muck theology 
you my leam—you may be a great philosopher and greater 
theologian—but the Hindu boy would say, “Well, that 
has nothing to do with religion/* Can you think of spirit 
as spirit? Then alone all doubt ceases, and all crookedness 
of the heart is made straight. I'hen only all fears vanish, 
and all doubtings are for ever silent when man*s soul and 
iGod come face to face. 

A man may be wonderfully learned in the Western 
sense, yet he may not know the A B C of religion. I would 
tell him that. I would ask him, “Can you think of spirit 
as such? Are you advanced in the science of the soul? 
Have you manifested your own soul above matter?" If 
he has not, then I say to him, “Religion has not come 
to you ; it is all talk and book and vanity." But this 
poor Hindu sits before that idol and tries to think that 
he is That, and then says, “O Lord, I cannot conceive Thee 
as spirit, so let me conceive Thee in this form*’ ; and then 
he opens his eyes and sees this form, and prostrating he 
repeats his prayers. And when his prayer is ended, he says, 
“O Lord, forgive me for this imperfect worship of Thee." 

You are always being told that the Hindu worships 
blocks of stone. Now what do you think of this fervent 
nature of the souls of these people? I am the first monk 
to come over to these Western countries-—it is the first time 
in the history of the world that a Hindu monk has crossed 
the ocean. But we hear of such criticisms and hear of 
these talks, and what is the general attitude of my nation 
towards you? They smile and say, “They are children ; 
they may be great in physical science; they may build 
huge things; but in religion they are simply children." 
That is the attitude of my people. 

One thing I would tell you, and I do not mean any 
unkind criticism. You train and educate and clothe and 
pay men to do what? To come over to my country to 
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cvcrythmg. IRiey wtJk near a temple and wy, *^irda 
idolaters, ymi isill go to hell.” But they dare not do 
that to the Moharamedans of India; the sword would be 
out. But the Hindu is too mild; he smiles and passes 
on, and says, “Let the fools talk.” That is the attitude. 
And then you who train men to abuse and criticise, if 
I just touch you with the least bit of criticism, with the 
kindest of purpose, you shrink and cry, “Don’t touch 
us; we are Americans. We criticise all the people in 
the world, curse them and abuse them, say anything; 
but do not touch us ; we are sensitive plants." You may 
do whatever you please ; but at the same time 1 am going 
to tell you that we are content to live as we are; and in 
one thing we are better off—we never teach our children 
to swallow such horrible stuff: “Where every prospect 
pleases and man alone is vile.” And whenever your 
ministers criticise m, let them remember this: If all IndiU 
stands up and takes all the mud that is at the bottom 
of the Indian Ocean and throws it up against the Western 
countries, it will not be doing an infinitesimal part of that 
which you are doing to us. And what for? Did we ever 
send one missionary to convert anybody in the world? 
We say to you, “Welcome to your religion, but allow 
me to have mine.” You call yours an aggressive religion. 
You are aggressive, but how many have you taken? 
Every sixth man in the world is a Chinese subject, a 
Buddhist; then there are Japan, Tibet, and Russia, and 
Siberia, and Burma, and Siam; and it may not be 
palatable, but this Christian morality, the Catholic Church, 
is all derived from them. Well, and how was this done? 
Without the shedding of one drop of blood! With all 
your brags and boastings, where has your Christianity 
succeeded without the sword? Show me one place in the 
whole world. One, I say, throughout the history of the 
Christian religion—one; 1 do not want two. I know how 
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convened or killed; this^t wp all. What can you do 
betta: than MohammedaiiUm, with all your bragging? 
^*We are the only one I*" And why? ''Because we can 
kill others/* The Arabs said that; they bragged. And 
where is the Arab nojv? He is the bedouin. The 
Romans used to say that, and where are they now? 
Blessed are the peace-makers; they shall enjoy the earth. 
Such things tumble down ; it is built upon sands ; it cannot 
remain long. 

Everything that has selfishness for its basis, competi* 
tion as its right hand, and enjoyment as its goal, must die 
sooner or later. Such things must die. Let me tell you, 
brethren, if you want to live, if you really want your 
nation to live, go back to Christ. You are not Christians. 
No, as a nation you are not. Go back to Christ. Go back 
to him who had nowhere to lay his head. “The birds have 
their nests and the beasts their lairs, but the Son of Man 
has nowhere to lay his head.** Yours is religion preached 
in the name of luxury. What an irony of fate I Reverse 
this if you want to live, reverse this. It is all hypocrisy 
that I have heard in this country. If this nation is going 
to live, let it go back to him. You cannot serve God and 
Mammon at the same time. All this prosperity, all this 
from Christ! Christ would have denied all such heresies. 
All prosperity which comes with Mammon is transient, 
is only for a moment. Real permanence is in Him. If you 
can join these two, this wonderful prosperity with the ideal 
of Christ, it is well. But if you cannot, better go back to 
him and give this up. Better be ready to live in rags with 
Christ than to live in palaces without him. 



CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA 


(A lecture delivered at Detroit on March 11, 1894 
and reported in the Detroit Free Press) 

^‘Vive Kananda spoke to a crowded audience at the 
Detroit Opera House last night. He was given an 
extremely cordial reception and delivered his most 
eloquent address here. He spoke for two hours and 
a half. 

Hon. T. W. Palmer, in introducing the distinguished 
visitor, referred to the old tale of the shield that was copper 
on one Side and silver on the other and the contest which 
ensued. If we look on both sides of a question there 
would be less dispute. It is possible for all men to agree. 
The matter of foreign missions has been dear to the religious 
heart. Vive Kananda, from the Christian standpoint, 
said Mr. Palmer, was a pagan. It would be pleasant to 
hear from a gentleman who spoke about the copper side 
of the shield. 

Vive Kananda was received with great applause.''. . . 

I do not know much about missionaries in Japan and 
China, but I am well posted about India. The people 
of this country look upon India as a vast waste, with 
many jungles and a few civilised Englishmen. India is 
half as large as the United States, and there are three 
hundred million people. Many stories are related, and I 
have become tired of denying these. The first invaders 
of India, the Aryans, did not try to exterminate the 
population of India as the Christians did when they went 
into a new land, but the endeavour was made to elevate 
persons of brutish habits. The Spaniards came to Ceylon 
with Christianity. The Spaniards thought that their God 
commanded them to kill and murder and to tear down 
heathen temples. The Buddhists had a tooth a foot 
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^bkb belonged to thrbr Prophet, and the %^aia]xls 
threw it into liie killed a «few thousand persons, 
and converted a few scores. The Portuguese came to 
Western India. The Hindus have a belief in the Trinity 
and had a temple dedicated to their sacred belief. The 
invaders looked at the temple and said it was a creation 
of the devil; and so they brought their cannon to bear 
upon the wonderful structure and destroyed a portion of 
it. But the invaders were driven out of the country by 
the enraged population. The early missionaries tried to 
get hold of the land, and in their effort to secure a foot* 
hold by force, they killed many people and converted 
a number. Some of them became Christians to save their 
lives. Ninety-nine per cent of the Christians converted 
by the Portuguese sword were compelled to be so, and 
they said, “We do not believe in Christianity, but we 
are forced to call ourselves Christians.^ But Catholic Christi¬ 
anity soon relapsed. 

1 he East India Company got possession of a part of 
India with the idea of making bay while the sun shone. 
They kept the missionaries away. The Hindus were the 
first to welcome the missionaries, not the Englishmen, 
who wane engaged in trade. I have great admiration for 
some of the first missionaries of the later period, who 
were true servants of Jesus and did not vilify the pa)ple 
or spread vile falsehoods about them. They were gentle, 
kindly men. When Englishmen became masters of India, 
the missionary enterprise began to become st^pnant, a 
condition which characterises the missionary efforts in 
India today. Dr. Long, an early missionary, stood by 
the people. He translated a Hindu drama describing the 
evils perpetrated in India by indigo-planters, and what 
was the result? He was placed in jail by the English. 
Such missionaries were of benefiit to the country, but they 
have passed away* The Suez Canal opened up a number 
of evils. 
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Blow gfiiQs tile mipsiofiary^ a married man, wba ^ 
lunai^ared because be is married. The missionary knowa 
notldiig about the people, he cannot speak the language* 
so ht invariably settles in the little white colony. He is 
forced to do this because he is married. Were he not 
married, he could go among the people and sleep on the 
ground if necessary. So he goes to India to seek 
company for his wife and children. He stays among the 
English-speaking people. The great heart of India is 
today absolutely untouched by missionary eflEort. Most 
of the missionaries are incompetent. I have not met a 
single missionary who understands Sanskrit. How can a 
man, absolutely ignorant of the people and their tradi¬ 
tions, get into sympathy with them? I do not mean any 
offence, but Christians send men as missionaries, who are 
not persons of ability. It is sad to see money spent to 
make converts when no real results of a satisfactory nature 
are reached. 

Those who are converted, arc the few who make a 
sort of living by hanging round the missionaries. The 
converts who are not kept in service in India, cease to 
be converts. That is about the entire matter in a nutshell. 
As to the way of converting, it is absolutely absurd. The 
money the missionaries bring is accepted. The colleges 
founded by the missionaries are all right, so far as the 
education is concerned. But with religion it is different. 
The Hindu is acute ; he takes the bait but avoids the 
hook! It is wonderful how tolerant the people are. A 
missionary once said, “That is the worst of the whole 
business. People who are self-complacent can never be 
converted.” 

As regards the lady missionaries, they go into certain 
houses, get four shillings a month, teach them something 
of the Bible, and show them how to knit. The girls of 
India will never be converted. Atheism and scepticism 
at home is what is pushing the missionary into other lands. 



WfimkA mm iaio ihk coimtary I mspAmi^W meei 
sd libeiiid men and women. But after the Barlia* 
meikt nA Rdl^ions a great Pr^byterian paper came out 
and gave me the benefit of a seething artick. This the 
editor called enthusiasm. The missionaries do not and 
cannot throw off nationality—^they are not broad enough 
-^nd so they accomplish nothing in the way of convm- 
ing, althou^ they may have a nice sociable time among 
themklves. India requires help from Christy but not 
from the antichrist; these men are not Christlike* They 
do not act like Christ; they are married and come over 
and settle down comfortably and make a fair livelihood. 
Christ and his disciples would accomplish much good in 
India, just as many of the Hindu saints do ; but these men 
are not of that sacred character. The Hindus would wel¬ 
come the Christ of the Christians gladly, because his life 
was holy and beautiful; but they cannot and will not 
receive the narrow utterances of the ignorant, hypocritical, 
or self-deceiving men. 

Men arc different. If they were not, the mentality of 
the world would be degraded. If there were not different 
religions, no religion would survive. The Christian 
requires his religion; the Hindu needs his own creed. 
All religions have struggled against one another for years. 
Those which were founded on a book, still stand. Why 
could not the Christians convert the Jews? Why could 
they not make the Persians Christians? Why could they 
not convert Mohammedans? Why cannot any impres¬ 
sion be made upon China and Japan? Buddhism, the 
first missionary religion, numbers double the number of 
converts of any other religion, and they did not use the 
swoid. The Mohammedans used the greatest violence. 
They number the least of the three great missionary 
religions. The Mohammedans have had their day. Every 
day you read of Christian nations acquiring land by 
bloodshed. What missionaries preach against this? Why 
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shmild tMe mmt blood-thirsty nations exalt an aiteg^ 
religion which is nht the religion of Christ? The |ew» 
and the Arabs were the fathers of Christianity, and how 
they have been persecuted by the Christians 1 The 
Christians have been weighed in the balance in India 
and have been found wanting. I do not mean to be unkind, 
but I want to show the Christians how they look in others' 
eyes. The missionaries who preach the burning pit are 
regarded with horror. The Mohammedans rolled wave 
after wave over India waving the sword, and today where 
arc they? 

The furthest that all religions can see is the existence 
of a spiritual entity. So no religion can teach beyond 
that point. In every religion there is the essential truth 
and the non-essential casket in which this jewel lies. 
Believing in the Jewish book or in the Hindu book is 
non-essential. Circumstances change; the receptacle is 
different; but the central truth remains. The essentials 
being the same, the educated people of every community 
retain the essentials. If you ask a Christian what his 
essentials are, he should reply, “The teachings of Lord 
Jesus.” Much of the rest is nonsense. But the non¬ 
sensical part is right; it forms the receptacle. The shell 
of the oyster is not attractive, but the pearl is within 
it. The Hindu will never attack the life of Jesus ; he 
reverences the Sermon on the Mount. But how many 
Christians know or have heard of the teachings of the 
Hindu holy men? They remain in a fool's paradise. 
Before a small fraction of the world was converted, 
Christianity was divided into many creeds. That is the 
law of nature. Why take a single instrument from the 
great religious orchestra of the earth? Let the grand 
symphony go on. Be pure. Give up superstition and 
see the wonderful harmony of nature. Superstition gets 
the better of religion. All the religions are good, since 
the essentials are the same. Each man should have the 
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petfcct exercise of his individuality, but these indi’fidual- 
itieS form a perfect whole. This marvellous condition is 
already in existence* Each creed has something to add 
to the wonderful structure. 

I pity the Hindu who does not see the beauty in 
Jesus Christ's character. I pity the Christian who does 
not reverence the Hindu Christ. The more a man sees 
of himself, the less he sees of his neighbours. Those 
that go about converting, who are very busy saving the 
souls of others, in many instances forget their own souls. 
I Was asked by a lady why the women of India were not 
more elevated. It is in a great degree owing to the 
barbarous invaders through different ages; it is partly 
due to the people of India themselves. But our women 
are any day better than the ladies of this country who 
are devotees of novels and balls. Where is the spirituality 
one would expect in a country which is so boastful of its 
civilisation? I have not found it. ‘"Here" and “here¬ 
after" are words to frighten children. It is all “here". 
To live and move in God—even here, even in this body! 
All self should go out; all superstition should be banished. 
Such men live in India. Where are such in this country? 
Your preachers speak against “dreamers". The people 
of this country would be better off if there were more 
“dreamers". If a man here followed literally the instruc¬ 
tion of his Lord, he would be called a fanatic. There is 
a good deal of difference between dreaming and the 
brag of the nineteenth century. The bees look for the 
flowers. Open the lotus! The whole world is full of 
God and not of sin. Let us help each other. Let us 
love each other. A beautiful prayer of the Buddhist is: 
I bow down to all the saints ; I bow down to all the 
prophets ; I bow down to all holy men and women all 
over the world 1 
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THE RELIGION OF LOVE 


(Notes of a lecture delivered tn London 
on November 16, 1895) 

Just as it is necessary for a man to go through symbols 
and ceremonies first in order to arrive at the depth of 
realisation, so we say in India, ‘‘It is good to be bom in 
a church but bad to die in one*’. A sapling must be hedged 
about for protection, but when it becomes a tree, a hedge 
would be a hindrance. So there is no need to criticise and 
condemn the old forms. We forget that in religion there 
must be growth. 

At first we think of a Personal God, and call Him 
Creator, Omnipotent, Omniscient, and so forth. But 
when love comes, God is only love. The loving wor¬ 
shipper does not care what God is, because he wants 
nothing from Him. Says an Indian saint, “I am no 
beggar!” Neither does he fear. God is loved as a 
human being. 

Here are some of the systems founded on love. 
(1) Sh^nta, common, peaceful love, with such thoughts as 
those of fatherhood and help; (2) Dasya, the ideal of 
service; God as master or general or sovereign, giving 
punishments and rewards ; (3) Vdtsalya, God as mother 

or child. In India the mother never punishes. In each 
of these stages, the worshipper forms an ideal of God and 
follows it. Then (4) Sakhya, God as friend. There is 
here no fear. There is also the feeling of equality and 
familiarity. There are some Hindus who worship God 
as friend and playmate. Next comes (5) Madhura, 
sweetest love, the love of husband and wife. Of this 
St, Teresa and the ecstatic saints have been examples. 
Amongst the Persians, God has been looked upon as the 



mk^!gsi tile Hindus m the hitshand. We^ mxy 
iiecall the great queen MiiA B4i, vfko preached that the 
Divine Spouse was all. Some carry this to such an 
ca^reme that to call God '"mighty” or "fadaer’* seems to 
them blasphemy. The language of this worship is crotk. 
Some even use that of illicit passion. To this cycle 
belongs the story of Krishna and the Gopi-girls. All this 
probably seems to you to oitail great degeneration on 
the worshipper. And so it does. Yet many great saints 
have been developed by it. And no human institution is 
beyond abuse. Would you cook nothing because there 
are beggars? Would you possess nothing because there 
are thieves? ”0 Beloved, one kiss of Thy lips, once tasted^ 
hath made me madl ” 

The fruit of this idea is that one can no longer 
belong to any sect, or endure ceremonial. Religion in 
India culminates in freedom. But even this comes to be 
given up, and all is love for love's sake. 

Last of all comes love without distinction, the Self. 
There is a Persian poem that tells how a lover came to 
the door of his beloved, and knocked. She asked, "Who 
art thou?” and he replied, "I am so and so, thy beloved! ” 
and she answered only, "Go! I know none such!” But 
when she had asked for the fourth time, he said, "I am 
thyself, O my Beloved, therefore open thou to me!” And 
the door was opened. 

A great saint said, using the language of a girl, 
diescribing love: "Four eyes met. There were changes 
m two souls. And now I cannot tell whether he is a man 
and I a woman, or he is a woman and I a man. This 
only I remember, two souls were. Love came, and there 
was one.” 

In the highest love, union is only of the spirit. All 
loire of any other kind is qukkly evanescent. Only the 
tqiiritual lasts, and this grows. 

Love sees the Ideal. This is the third angle of the 
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triangle. God has been Cause, Creator, Father. Love 
is the culmination. The mother regrets that her child is 
humpbacked, but when she has nursed him for a few 
days, she loves him and thinks him most beautiful. The 
lover sees the beauty of Helen in the brow of Ethiopia. 
We do not commonly realise what happens. The brow 
of Ethiopia is merely a suggestion: the man se^s Helen. 
His ideal is thrown upon the suggestion and covers it, as 
the oyster makes sand into a pearl. God is this ideal, 
through which man may see all. 

Hence we come to love love itself. This love 
cannot be expressed. No words can utter it. We are dumb 
about it. 

The senses become very much heightened in love. 
Human love, we must remember, is mixed up with 
attributes. It is dependent, too, on the other’s attitude. 
Indian languages have words to describe this inter¬ 
dependence of love. The lowest love is selfish; it 
consists in the pleasure of being loved. We say in India, 
**One gives the cheek, the other kisses.” Above this is 
mutual love. But this also ceases mutually. True love 
is all giving. We do not even want to see the other, or to 
do anything to express our feeling. It is enough to give. 
It is almost impossible to love a human being like this, 
but it is possible to love God. 

In India there is no idea of blasphemy if boys fight¬ 
ing in the street use the name of God. We say, ‘Tut your 
hand into the fire, and whether you feel it or not, you 
will be burnt. So to utter the name of God can bring 
nothing but good.” 

The notion of blasphemy comes from the Jews, who 
were impressed by the spectacle of Persian loyalty. The 
ideas that God is judge and punisher are not in them¬ 
selves bad, but they are low and vulgar. The three angles 
of the triangle are: Love begs not; Love knows no fear ; 
Love is always of the ideal. 
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*'Who would he able to live one second# / 

Who would be able to breathe one moment. 

If the Loving one had not filled the universe?’* 

Most of us will find that we were born for service. 
We must leave the results to God. The work was done 
only for love of God. If failure comes, there need be no 
sorrow. The work wa^ done only for love of God. 

In women, the mother-nature is much developed. 
They worship God as the child. They ask nothing, and 
will do anything. 

The Catholic Church teaches many of these deep 
things, and though it is narrow, it is religious in the 
highest sense. In modem society, Protestantism is broad 
but shallow. To judge tmth by what good it does is as 
bad as to question the value of a scientific discovery to 
a baby. 

Society must be outgrown. We must' crush law and 
become outlaws. We allow nature, only in order to conquer 
her. Renunciation means that none can serve both God 
and Mammon. 

Deepen your own power of thought and love. Bring 
your own lotus to blossom: the bees will come of them¬ 
selves. Believe first in yourself, then in God. A handful 
of strong men will move the world. We need a heart to 
feel, a brain to conceive, and a strong arm to do the work. 
Buddha gave himself for the animals. Make yourself 
a fit agent to work. But it is God who works, not 
you. One man contains the whole universe. One 
particle of matter has all the energy of the universe at 
its back. In a conflict between the heart and the brain 
follow your heart. 

Yesterday, competition was the law. Today, co¬ 
operation is the law. Tomorrow, there is no law. Let^ 
sages praise thee, or let the world blame. Let fortune 
itself come, or let poverty and rags stare thee in the face. 
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Eat the herbs of the forest, one day, for food; and the 
next, diaie a fyanquet of fifty courses. Looting neither to 
right hand nor to the left, follow thou on! 

The Swami began by telling, in answer to questions, 
the story of how Pavhftri Bib& snatched up his own 
vessels and ran after the thief, only to fall at his feet and 
say: 

“O Lord, I knew not that Thou wert there! Take 
them! They are Thine! Pardon me. Thy child!” 

Again he told how the same saint was bitten by a 
cobra, and when, towards nightfall he recovered, he said, 
"A messenger came to me from the Beloved." 



JNANA AND KARMA 

(Notes of a lecture delivered m London, 
on November 23,1895) 

The gi^atest force is derived from the power of thought. 
The finer the element, the more powerful tt ts. The silent 
power of thought influences people even at a distance, 
because mind is one as well as many. The universe is a 
cobweb ; minds are spiders. 

The universe equals the phenomena of one Universal 
Being. He, seen through our senses, is the universe. 
This is MSyi. So the world is illusion, that is, the 
imperfect vision of the Real, a semi-revelation, even as 
the sun in the morning is a red ball. Thus all evils and 
wickedness are but weakness, the imperfect vision of 
goodness, 

A straight line projected infinitely becomes a circle. 
The search for good comes back to Self. 1 am the whole 
mystery, God. I am a body, the lower self; and I am the 
Lord of the univene. 

Why should a man be moral and pure? Because 
this strengthens his will. Everything that strengthens 
the will by revealing the real nature is moral. Every¬ 
thing that does the reverse is immoral. The standard 
varies from country to country, from individual to indi¬ 
vidual. Man must recover from his state of slavery to 
laws, to words, and so on. Wc have no freedom of the 
will now, but we shall have when we are free. Renun¬ 
ciation is this giving up of the world. Through the 
senses, anger comes, and sorrow comes. As long as 
renunciation is not there, self and the passion animating 
it are different. At last they become identified, and the 
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man is an animal at once. Become possessed with the 
feeling of renunciation. 

I once had a body, was bom, struggled and died: 
What awful hallucinations! To think that one was cramp¬ 
ed in a body, weeping for salvation! 

But does renunciation demand that we all become 
ascetics? Who then is to help the others? Renuncia¬ 
tion is not asceticism. Are all beggars Christs? Poverty 
is not a synonym for holiness; often the reverse. 
Renunciation is of the mind. How does it come? In a 
desert, when I was thirsty, I saw a lake. It was in the midst 
of a beautiful landscape. There were trees surrounding it, 
and their reflections could be seen in the water, upside 
down. But the whole thing proved to be a mirage. Then 
I knew that every day for a month I had seen this; and 
only that day, being thirsty, I had learnt it to be 
unreal. Every day for a month I should see it again. But 
I should never take it to be real. So, when we reach CJod, 
the idea of the universe, the body and so on will vanish. 
It will return afterwards. But next time we shall know it 
to be unreal. 

The history of the world is the history of persons 
like Buddha and Jesus. The passionless and unattached 
do most for the world. Picture Jesus in the slums. He 
sees beyond the misery, “You, my brethren, are all 
divine.” His work is calm. He removes causes. You 
will be able to work for the good of the world when 
you know for a fact that this work is all illusion. The 
more unconscious this work, the better, because it is 
then the more superconscious. Our search is not for good 
or evil; but happiness and good are nearer to tmth 
than their opposites. A man ran a thorn into his finger, 
and with another thorn took it out. The first thorn is 
Evil. The second thorn is Good. The Self is that Peace 
which passeth beyond both evil and good. The universe 
is melting down: man draws nearer to God. For one 
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moment he is real—God, He h le^iffeientiated—a 
prophet. Befoze him, now^ the world trembles. A fool 
sleeps and wakes a £ool-^a man unconscious; and 
superconscious, he returns with infinite power, purity, 
arid love—the God-Man. This is the use of the super¬ 
conscious state. 

Wisdom can be practised even on a battlefield. The 
GitSi was preached so. There are three states of mind: 
the active, the passive, and the serene. The passive state 
is characterised by slow vibrations; the active by quick 
vibrations, and the serene by the most intense vibrations 
of all. Know that the soul is sitting in the chariot. The 
body is the chariot; the outer senses are the horses ; and 
the mind the reins; and the intellect the charioteer. So 
man crosses the ocean of Maya. He goes beyond. He 
reaches God. When a man is under the control of his senses, 
he is of this world. When he has controlled the senses, he 
has renounced. 

Even forgiveness, if weak and passive, is not true: 
fight is better. Forgive when you could bring legions 
of angels to the victory. Krishna, the charioteer of 
Arjuna, hears him say, ‘‘Let us forgive our enemies*', and 
answers, “You speak the words of wise men, but you are 
not a wise man, but a coward". As a lotus-leaf, living 
in the water yet untouched by it, so should the soul be in 
the world. This is a battlefield, fight your way out. Life 
in this world is an attempt to see God. Make your life a 
manifestation of will strengthened by renunciation. 

We must learn to control all our brain-centres con¬ 
sciously. The first step is the joy of living. Asceticism 
is fiendish. To laugh is better than to pray. Sing. Get 
rid of misery. Do not for heaven's sake infect others 
with it. Never think God sells a little happiness and a 
little unhappiness. Surround yourself with flowers and 
pictures and incense. The saints went to the mountain 
tops to enjoy nature. 
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The is pisiity. 

The thifd is full training of the mind. Reasoh out 
what is nrue from what is untrue. See that God aloinie is 
true. If for a moment you think you are not God, great 
terror will seize you. As soon as you think *7 am 
great peace and joy will come to you. Control the 
senses. If a man curses me, I should still see in him 
God, whom through my weakness I see as a curser. 
The poor man to whom you do good is extending a 
privilege to you. He allows you, through His mercy, 
to worship Him thus. 

The history of the world is the history of a few men 
who had faith in themselves. That faith calls out the 
divinity within. You can do anything. You fail only 
when you do not strive sufficiently to manifest infinite 
power. As soon as a man or a nation loses faith, death 
comes. 

There is a divine within that cannot be overcome 
either by church dogmas or by blackguardism. A hand* 
ful of Greeks speak wherever there is civilisation. Some 
mistakes there must always be. Do not grieve. Have 
great insight. Do not think, “What is done is done. Oh, 
that 'twere done better!*' If man had not been God, 
humanity would by this time have become insane, with 
its litanies and its penitence. 

None will be left, none destroyed. All will in the 
end be made perfect. Say, day and night, “Come up, 
my brothers! You are the infinite ocean of purity! Be 
God! Manifest as God!’* 

What is civilisation? It is the feeling of the divine 
within. When you find time, repeat these ideas to 
yourself and desire freedom. That is all. Deny every¬ 
thing that is not God. Assert everything that is God. 
Mentally assert this, day and night. So the veil grows 
thinner: 

“I am neither man nor angel. I have no sex nor 
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limit. 1 am itieli I am Ht, 1 fid&m 

amger mr haitiad. I have neither pain nor pteainre. 
Deatib or birth I never had. For 1 am Knowledge 
Absolute, and Bliss Absolute. 1 am He, my icmU 
lam Her' 

Find yourself bodiless. You never had a body. 
It was all superstition. Give back the divine conscious¬ 
ness to all the poor, the downtrodden, the oppressed, 
and the sick. 

Apparently, every five hundred years or so, a wave 
of this thought comes over the world. Little waves arise 
in many directions: but one swallows up all the others 
and sweeps over society. That wave does this which has 
most character at its back. 

Confucius, Moses, and Pythagoras; Buddha, Christ, 
Mohammed ; Luther, Calvin, and the Sikhs ; Theosophy, 
Spiritualism, and the like ; all these mean only the preach¬ 
ing of the Divine-in-Man. 

Never say man is weak. Wisdom-Yoga is no better 
than the others. Love is the ideal and requires no 
object. Love is God. So even through devotion we 
reach the subjective God. I am He! How can one 
work, unless one loves city, country, animals, the 
universe? Reason leads to the finding of unity in 
variety. Let the atheist and the agnostic work for the 
social good. So God comes. 

But this you must guard against: Do not disturb 
the faith of any. For you must know that religion is not 
in doctrines. Religion lies in being and becoming, in 
realisation. All men are bom idolaters. The lowest 
man is an animal. The highest man is perfect. And 
between these two, all have to think in sound and colour, 
in doctrine and ritual. 

The test of having ceased to be an idolater is: 
"‘When you say ‘I', does the body come into your 
thought or not? If it does, then you are still a worshipper 
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©f idols.” Religiim is not intellectual jargon at all, but 
realisation. If you think about God, you are only a fool. 
The ignrarant mam, by prayer and devotion, can reach 
beyond the philosopher. To know God, no philosophy 
is necessary. Our duty is not to disturb the faith of others. 
Religion is experience. Above all and in all, be sincere; 
identification brings misery, because it brings desire. Thus 
the poor man sees gold, and identifies himself with the 
need of gold. Be the witness. Learn never to react. 



THE CLAIMS OF VEDANTA ON THE 
MODERN WORLD 

{Report of a lecture delivered in Oakland on Sunday, 
February 23, 1900, with editorial comments of 
the Oakland Enquirer) 

The announcement that Swami Vivekananda, a 
distinguished savant of the East, would expound the 
philosophy of Vedanta in the Parliament of Religions 
at the Unitarian Church last evening, attracted an 
immense throng. The main auditorium and ante-rooms 
were packed, the annexed auditorium of Wendte Hall 
was thrown open, and this was also filled to overflowing, 
and it is estimated that fully 500 persons, who could not 
obtain seats or standing room where they could hear con¬ 
veniently, were turned away. 

The Swami created a marked impression. Frequently 
he received applause during the lecture, and upon 
concluding, held a levee of enthusiastic admirers. He said 
in part, under the subject of ‘‘The Claims of Vedanta on 
the Modern World”: 

Vedanta demands the consideration of the modem 
world. The largest number of the human race is under 
its influence. Again and again, millions upon millions have 
swept down on its adherents in India, crushing them with 
their great force, and yet the religion lives. 

In all the nations of the world, can such a system 
be found? Others have risen to come under its shadow. 
Bom like mushrooms, today they are alive and flourish¬ 
ing, and tomorrow they are gone. Is this not the survival 
of the fittest? 

It is a system not yet complete. It has been grow¬ 
ing for thousands of years and is still growing. So I can 
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give you hm ati idea of all I would say in one brief bour. 

First, to tell you of the history of the rise of 
Vedanta. When it arose, India had already perfected 
a religion. Its crystallisation had been going on many years. 
Already there were elaborate ceremonies; already 
there had been perfected a system of morals for the different 
stages of life. But there came a rebellion against the 
mummeries and mockeries that enter into many religions 
in time, and great men came forth to proclaim through 
the Vedas the true religion. Hindus received their 
religion from the revelation of these Vedas. They were 
told that the Vedas were without beginning and without 
end. It may sound ludicrous to this audience— 
how a book can be without beginning or end; but 
by the Vedas no books are meant. They mean the accu¬ 
mulated treasury of spiritual laws discovered by different 
persons in different times. 

Before these men came, the popular ideas of a God 
ruling the universe, and that man was immortal, were 
in existence. But there they stopped. It was thought that 
nothing more could be known. Here came the daring of 
the expounders of Vedanta. They knew that religion 
meant for children is not good for thinking men ; that there 
is something more to man and God. 

The moral agnostic knows only the external dead 
nature. From that he would form the law of the universe. 
He might as well cut off my nose and claim to form an 
idea of my whole body, as argue thus. He must look within. 
The stars that sweep through the heavens, even the universe 
is but a drop in the bucket. Your agnostic secs not the 
greatest, and he is frightened at the universe. 

The world of spirit is greater than all—the God 
of universe who rules—our Father, our Mother. What is 
this heathen mummery we call the world? There is 
misery everywhere. The child is born with a cry upon 
its lips; it is its first utterance. This child becomes 
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heart is hidden by a smile on the lips. 

Where is the solution of this world? Those who look 
outside will never find it; they must turn their eyes inwaid 
and find truth. Religion lives inside. 

One man preaches, if you chop your head off, you 
get salvation. But does he get any one to follow him? 
Your own Jesus says, '"Give all to the poor and follow 
me.” How many of you have done this? You have 
not followed out this command, and yet Jesus was the 
great teacher of your religion. Evc3ry one of you is 
practical in his own life, and you find this would be 
impracticable. 

But Vedanta offers you nothing that is impracti¬ 
cable. Every science must have its own matter to work 
upon. Everyone needs certain conditions and much of 
training and learning; but any Jack in the street can tell 
you all about religion. You may want to follow religion 
and follow an expert, but you may only care to converse 
with Jack, for he can talk it. 

You must do with religion as wUh science, come 
in direct contact with facts, and on that foundation build 
a marvellous structure. 

To have a true religion you must have instruments. 
Belief is not in question ; of faith you can make nothing, 
for you can believe anything. 

We know that in science as we increase the velocity, 
the mass decreases ; and as we increase the mass, the 
velocity decreases. Thus we have matter and force. The 
matter, we do not know how, disappears into force, 
and force into matter. Therefore there is something 
which is neither force nor matter, as these two may not 
disappear into each other. This is what we call mind—the 
universal mind. 

Your body and my body are separate, you say. 
I am but a little whirlpool in the universal ocean of 
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mankind, A whirlpool, it is true, but a part of the great 
ocean. 

You stand by moving water where every particle is 
changing, and yet you call it a stream. The water is 
changing, it is true, but the banks remain the same. The 
mind is not changing, but the body—how quick its growth! 
I was a baby, a boy, a man, and soon I will be an old 
man, stooped and aged. The body is changing, and you 
say, is the mind not changing also? When I was a child, 
I was thinking, I have become larger, because my mind 
is a sea of impressions. 

There is behind nature a universal mind. The spirit 
is simply a unit and it is not matter. For man is a spirit. 
The question, Where does the soul go after death?"' 
should be answered like the boy when he asked, “Why 
does not the earth fall down?" The questions are alike, 
and their solutions alike ; for where could the soul go to? 

To you who talk of immortality I would ask when 
you go home to endeavour to imagine you are dead. 
Stand by and touch your dead body. You cannot, for 
you cannot get out of yourself. The question is not con¬ 
cerning immortality, but as to whether Jack will meet his 
Jenny after death. 

The one great secret of religion is to know for yourself 
that you are a spirit. Do not cry out, “I am a worm, I 
am nobody! " As the poet says, “I am Existence, Knowledge, 
and Truth." No man can do any good in the world by 
crying out, “I am one of its evils." The more perfect, the 
less imperfections you see. 



THE LAWS OF LIFE AND DEATH 


(Report of a lecture delivered in Oakland on 
March 7, 1900, with editorial cominents of 
the Oakland Tribune) 

Swami Vivekananda delivered a lecture last evening 
on the subject, ‘‘The Laws of Life and Death'". The Swami 
said: “How to get rid of this birth and death~not how to 
go to heaven, but how one can stop going to heaven— 
this is the object of the search of the Hindu. 

The Swami went on to say that nothing stands 
isolated—everything is a part of the never-ending pro¬ 
cession of cause and effect. If there are higher beings 
than man, they also must obey the laws. Life can only 
spring from life, thought from thought, matter from 
matter. A universe cannot be created out of matter. 
It has existed for ever. If human beings came into the 
world fresh from the hands of nature, they would come 
without impressions; but we do not come in that way, 
which shows that we are not created afresh. If human 
souls are created out of nothing, what is to prevent them 
from going back into nothing? If we are to live all the 
time in the future, we must have lived all the time in 
the past. 

It is the belief of the Hindu that the soul is neither 
mind nor body. What is it which remains stable— 
which can say, “I am I“? Not the body, for it is always 
changing; and not the mind, which changes more 
rapidly than the body, which never has the same 
thoughts for even a few minutes. There must be an 
identity which does not change—something which is to 
man what the banks are to the river—-the banks which 
do not change and without whose immobility we would 
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not be conscious of the constantly moving stream. 
Behind the body, behind the mind, there must be some¬ 
thing, viz the soul, which unifies the man. Mind is 

merely the fine instrument through which the soul—the 

master—^acts on the body. In India we say a man has 
given up his body, while you say, a man gives up his 
ghost. The Hindus believe that a man is a soul and 
has a body, while Western people believe he is a body 
and possesses a soul. 

Death overtakes everything which is complex. The 
soul is a single element, not composed of anything else, 
and therefore it cannot die. By its very nature the soul 
must be immortal. Body, mind, and soul turn upon the 
wheel of law—none can escape. No more can we 

transcend the law than can the stars, than can the sun— 
it is all a universe of law. The law of Karma is that 
every action must be followed sooner or later by an 
effect. The Egyptian seed which was taken from the 

hand of a mummy after 5000 years and sprang to life 
when planted is the type of the never-ending influence 
of human acts. Action can never die without producing 
action. Now, if our acts can only produce their appro¬ 
priate effects on this plane of existence, it follows that 
we must all come back to round out the circle of causes 
and effects. This is the doctrine of reincarnation. We 
are the slaves of law, the slaves of conduct, the slaves 
of thirst, the slaves of desire, the slaves of a thousand things. 
Only by escaping from life can we escape from slavery to 
freedom. God is the only one who is free. God and 
freedom are one and the same. 



THE REALITY AND THE SHADOW 


{Report of a lecture delivered in Oakland on 
March 8, 1900, with editorial comments 
of the Oakland Tribune) 

Swami Vivekananda, the Hindu philosopher, deliv¬ 
ered another lecture in Wendte Hall last evening. 
His subject was: ‘The Reality and The Shadow'*. 
He said: 

*‘The soul of man is ever striving after certainty, to 
find something that does not change. It is never satisfied. 
Wealth, the gratification of ambition or of appetite are 
all changeable. Once these are attained, man is not content. 
Religion is the science which teaches us whence to satisfy 
this longing after the unchangeable. Behind all the local 
colours and derivations they teach the same thing—that 
there is reality only in the soul of man. 

“The philosophy of Vedanta teaches that there are 
two worlds, the external or sensory, and the internal or 
subjective—the thought world. 

“It posits three fundamental concepts—time, space, 
and causation. From these is constituted Mdya, the essential 
groundwork of human thought, not the product of thought. 
This same conclusion was arrived at a later date by the 
great German philosopher Kant. 

“My reality, that of nature and of God, is the same, 
the difference is in form of manifestation. The differen¬ 
tiation is caused by Maya. The contour of the shore 
may shape the ocean into bay, strait, or inlet ; but when 
this shaping force or Maya is removed, the separate form 
disappears, the differentiation ceases, all is ocean again." 

The Swami then spoke of the roots of the theory of 
evolution to be found in the Vedanta philosophy. 
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“All niodem religions start with the idea/' continued 
the speaker, “that man was once pure, he fell, and will 
become pure again. I do not see where they get this idea. 
The seat of knowledge is the soul; external circumstance 
simply stimulates the soul; knowledge is the power of 
the soul. Century after century it has been manufacturing 
bodies. The various forms of incarnation are merely 
successive chapters of the story of the life of the soul. 
We are constantly building our bodies. The whole 
universe is^ in a state of flux, of expansion and contraction, 
of change. Vedanta holds that the soul never changes 
in essence, but it is modified by Maya. Nature is God 
limited by mind. The evolution of nature is the modifi¬ 
cation of the soul. The soul in essence is the same in 
all forms of being. Its expression is modified by the 
body. This unity of soul, this common substance of 
humanity, is the basis of ethics and morality. In this 
sense all are one, and to hurt one’s brother is to hurt 
one’s Self. 

“Love is simply an expression of this infinite unity. 
Upon what dualistic system can you explain love? One 
of the European philosophers says that kissing is a 
survival of cannibalism, a kind of expression of ‘how 
good you taste’. I do not believe it. 

“What is it we all seek? Freedom. All the effort 
and struggle of life is for freedom. It is the march 
universal of races, of worlds, and of systems. 

“If we are bound, who bound us? No power can 
bind the Infinite but Itself.’’ 

After the discourse an opportunity was afforded for 
asking questions of the speaker, who devoted half an hour 
to answering them. 



WAY TO SALVATION 


(Report of a lecture delivered in Oakland on Monday, 
March 12, 1900, with editorial comments of 
the Oakland Enquirer) 

Wendte Hall of the First Unitarian Church was 
crowded last evening with a large audience to hear the 
“‘Way to Salvation'' from the standpoint of the Hindu 
priest, Swami Vivekananda, This was the last lecture 
of a series of three which the Swami has delivered. He 
said in part: 

One man says God is in heaven, another that God 
is in nature and everywhere present. But when the great 
crisis comes, we find the goal is the same. We all work on 
different plans, but the end is not different. 

The two great watchwords of every great religion 
are renunciation and self-sacrifice. We all want the 
truth, and we know that it must come, whether we want 
it or not. In a way we are all striving for that good. 
And what prevents our reaching it? It is ourselves. 
Your ancestors used to call it the devil; but it is our own 
false self. 

We live in slavery, and we would die if we were 
out of it. We are like the man who lived in total dark¬ 
ness for ninety years and when taken out into the warm 
sunshine of nature, prayed to be taken back to his 
dungeon. You would not leave this old life to go into a 
newer and greater freedom which opens out. 

The great difficulty is to go to the heart of things. 
These little degraded delusions of Jack So-and-So's, who 
thinks he has an infinite soul, however small he is with his 
different religions. In one country, all as a matter of 
religion, a man has many wives; in another one woman 
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has many husbands. So some men have two gods, some 
one God, and some no God at all. 

But salvation is in work and love. You learn some¬ 
thing thoroughly ,* in time you may not be able to call 
that thing to memory. Yet it has sunk into your inner 
consciousness and is a part of you. So as you work, whether 
it be good or bad, you shape your future course of life. 
If you do good work with the idea of work—^work for 
work's sake—you will go to heaven of your idea and dream 
of heaven. 

The history of the world is not of its great men, 
of its demi-gods, but it is like the little islands of the sea, 
which build themselves to great continents from fragment 
of the sea drift. Then the history of the world is in 
the little acts of sacrifice performed in every household. 
Man accepts religion because he does not wish to stand 
on his own judgment. He takes it as the best way of getting 
out of a bad place. 

The salvation of man lies in the great love with which 
he loves his God. Your wife says, ‘‘O John, I could not 
live without you." Some men when they lose their money 
have to be sent to the asylum. Do you feel that way about 
your God? When you can give up money, friends, fathers 
and mothers, brothers and sisters, all that is in the world 
and only pray to God that He grant )ou something of His 
love, then you have found salvation. 



THE PEOPLE OF INDIA 


{Report of 4 lecture delivered in Oakland on Monday, 
March 19, 1900, with editorial comments of 
the Oakland Enquirer) 

Tlie lecture which the Swami Vivekananda gave 
Monday night in his new course on *"The People of India*’, 
was interesting, not only for what he had to relate of the 
people of that country, but for the insight into their mental 
attitude and prejudices which the speaker gave without 
really meaning it. It is apparent that the Swami, educated 
and intellectual man that he is, is no admirer of Western 
civilisation. He has evidently been a good deal embittered 
by the talk about child widows, the oppression of women, 
and other barbarisms alleged against the people of India, 
and is somewhat inclined to resort to the tu quoque in 
reply. 

In commencing his talk, he gave his hearers an idea 
of the racial characteristics of the people. He said that 
the bond of unity in India, as in other countries of Asia, 
is not language or race, but religion. In Europe the 
race makes the nation, but in Asia people of diverse 
origin and different tongues become one nation if they 
have the same religion. The people of Northern India 
are divided into four great classes, while in Southern 
India the languages are so entirely different from those 
of Northern India that there is no kinship whatever. 
The people of Northern India belong to the great Aryan 
race, to which all of the people of Europe, except the 
Basques in the Pyrennees, and the Finns, are supposed to 
belong. The Southern India people belong to the same 
race as the ancient Egyptians and the Semites. To 
illustrate the difficulties of learning one another’s languages 
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in Inclia, the Swami said that when he had occasion to go 
into Southern India« he always talked with the native 
people in Englisi|i, unless they belonged to the select few 
who could speak Sanskrit. 

A ^od deal of the lecture was taken up in a discus- 
sion of the caste system which the Swami characterised 
by saying that it had its bad side# but that its benefits 
outweighed its disadvantages. In brief, this caste system 
had grown by the practice of the son always following 
the business of the father. In course of time the community 
came thus to be divided into a series of classes, each held 
rigidly within its own boundaries. But while this divided 
the people, it also united them, because all the members 
of a caste were bound to help their fellows in case of need. 
And as no man could rise out of his caste, the Hindus have 
no such struggles for social or personal supremacy as 
embitter the people of other countries. 

The worst feature of the caste is that it suppresses 
competition, and the checking of competition has really 
been the cause of the political downfall of India and its 
conquest by foreign races. 

Respecting the much-discussed subject of marriage, 
the Hindus are socialistic and see nothing good in matches 
being made by a couple of young people who might be 
attached to one another, without regard to the welfare 
of the community, which is more important than that of 
any two persons. “Because I love Jennie and Jennie 
loves me“, said the Swami, “is no reason why we should 
be married.” 

He denied that the condition of the child widows is 
as bad as has been represented, saying that in India the 
position of widows in general is one of a great deal of 
influence, because a large part of the property in the 
country is held by widows. In fact, so enviable is the 
position of widows that a woman or a man either might 
almost pray to be made a widow. 
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Tb« child widows, or women who have hem heirodied 
to children who died before marriage, might be pitied 
if marriage were the only real object in life, but, according 
to the Hindu way of thinking, marriage is rather a duty 
than a privilege, and the denial of the right of child widows 
to marry is no particular hardship. 



I AM THAT I AM 


(Notes of a lecture given in San Francisco on 
March 20, 1900) 

The subject tonight is man, man in contrast with 
nature. For a long time the word “nature” was used 
almost exclusively to denote external phenomena. These 
phenomena were found to behave methodically ; and they 
often repeated themselves: that which had happened in 
the past happened again—^nothing happened only once. 
Thus it was concluded that nature was uniform. Uni¬ 
formity is closely associated with the idea of nature ; without 
it natural phenomena cannot be understood. This uniform¬ 
ity is the basis of what we call law. 

Gradually the word “nature” and the idea of uni¬ 
formity came to be applied also to internal phenomena, 
the phenomena of life and mind. All that is differentiated 
is nature. Nature is the quality of the plant, the quality 
of the animal, and the quality of man. Man's life 
behaves according to definite methods; so does his mind. 
Thoughts do not just happen, there is a certain method 
in their rise, existence, and fall. In other words, just as 
external phenomena are bound by law, internal phenom¬ 
ena, that is to say, the life and mind of man, are also 
bound by law. 

When we consider law in relation to man’s mind and 
existence, it is at once obvious that there can be no such 
thing as free will and free existence. We know how 
animal nature is wholly regulated by law. The animal 
does not appear to exercise any free will. The same is 
true of man ; human nature also is bound by law. The 
law governing the functions of the human mind is called 
the law of Karma. 
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Nobody biiit men seen anything prodticsed out of 
nothing; if anything arises in the mind, that also must 
have been produced from something. When w!e speak 
of free will, we mean the will is not caused by anything. 
But that cannot be true, the will is caused ; and since it 
is caused, it cannot be free—^it is bound by law. That 
I am willing to talk to you and you come to listen to me, 
that is law. Everything that I do or think or feel, every 
part of my conduct or behaviour, my every movement 
—all is caused and therefore not free. This regulation of 
our life and mind-—that is the law of Karma. 

If such a doctrine had been introduced in olden times 
into a Western community, it would have produced a 
tremendous commotion. The Western man does not 
want to think his mind is governed by law. In India 
it was accepted as soon as it was propounded by the 
most ancient Indian system of philosophy. There is no 
such thing as freedom of the mind; it cannot be. Why 
did not this teaching create any disturbance in the Indian 
mind? India received it calmly ; that is the speciality 
of Indian thought, wherein it difiEers from every other 
thought in the world. 

The external and internal natures are not two 
diCEerent things ; they are really one. Nature is the sum 
total of all phenomena. “Nature’' means all that is, all 
that moves. We make a tremendous distinction between 
matter and mind ; we think that the mind is entirely dif¬ 
ferent from matter. Actually, they are but one nature, 
half of which is continually acting on the other half. 
Matter is pressing upon the mind in the form of various 
sensations. These sensations are nothing but force. The 
force from the outside evokes the force within. From the 
will to respond to or get away from the outer force, the 
inner force becomes what we call thought. 

Both matter and mind are really nothing but forces; 
and if you analyse them far enough, you will find that at 
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mot they aistfHwe, The very iact that the exterhal fbtee 
can somehoHT evoke the internal force shows that sonnet 
where they join each other—they must be continuous and* 
therefore, basically the same force. When you get to 
the root of things, they become simple and general. Since 
the same force appears in one form as matter and in 
another form as mind, there is no reason to think matter 
and mind are different. Mind is changed into matter, 
matter is changed into mind. Thought force becomes 
nerve force, muscular force; muscular and nerve force 
become thought force. Nature is all this force, whether 
expressed as matter or mind. 

The difference between the subtlest mind and the 
grossest matter is only one of degree. Therefore the whole 
universe may be called either mind or matter, it does not 
matter which. You may call the mind refined matter, 
or the body concretised mind; it makes little difference 
by which name you call which. All the troubles arising 
from the conflict between materialism and spirituality 
are due to wrong thinking. Actually, there is no difference 
between the two. I and the lowest pig differ only in degree. 
It is less manifested, I am more. Sometimes I am worse, 
the pig is better. 

Nor is it any use discussing which comes first—^mind 
or matter. Is the mind first, out of which matter has 
come? Or is matter first, out of which the mind has 
come? Many of the philosophical arguments proceed 
from these futile questions. It is like asking whether the 
egg or the hen is first. Both are first, and both last— 
mind and matter, matter and mind. If I say matter exists 
first and matter, growing finer and finer, becomes mind, 
then I must admit that before matter there must have 
been mind. Otherwise, where did matter come from? 
Matter precedes mind, mind precedes matter. It is the 
hen and egg question all through. 

The whole of nature is bound by the law of causa* 





ttfid k in time mtd iqpnce. We cmxkat $m anything 
tmiside of yet we do not know space. We cannot 
perceive anytiiing outside of time, yet wc do not know 
time. We cannot understand anything except in terms of 
causality, yet we do not know what causation is. These 
three things—time, space, and causality—^are in and 
through every phenomenon, but they are not phenomena. 
They are as it were the forms or moulds in which every¬ 
thing must be cast before it can be apprehended. Matter 
is substance plus time, space, and causation. Mind is 
substance plus time, space, and causation. 

This fact can be expressed in another way. Every¬ 
thing is substance plus name and form. Name and form 
come and go, but substance remains ever the same. Sub¬ 
stance, form, and name make this pitcher. When it is 
broken, you do not call it pitcher any more, nor do you see 
its pitcher form. Its name and form vanish, but its sub¬ 
stance ,remains. All the difEerentiation in substance is 
made by name and form. These are not real, because 
they vanish. What we call nature is not the substance^ 
unchanging and indestructible. Nature is time, space, 
and causation. Nature is name and form. Nature is M4y&. 
Maya means name and form, into which everything is 
cast. Maya is not real. We could not destroy it or change 
It if it were real. The substance is noumenon, Maya is 
phenomenon. There is the real “me” which nothing 
can destroy, and there is the phenomenal “me” which is 
continually changing and disappearing. 

The fact is, everything existing has two aspects. 
One is noumenal, unchangping and indestructible ; the other 
is phenomenal, changing and destructible. Man in his 
true nature is substance, soul, spirit. This soul, this 
spirit, never changes, is never destroyed ; but it appears 
to be clothed with a form and to have a name associated 
with it. This form and name are not immutable or 
indestructible ; they continually change and are destroyed. 
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mm Sdolisbiy seek immprtaiity in this cb^ngeable 
aspect, in the body and mind—they want to hai/e an 
eternal body. I do not want that kind of immortality. 

What is the relation between me and nature? In 
so far as nature stands for name and form or for time, 
space, and causality, I am not part of nature, because 
I am free, I am immortal, I am unchanging and infinite. 
The question does not arise whether I have free will ot 
not; I am beyond any will at all. Wherever there is will, 
it is never free. There is no freedom of will whatever. 
There is freedom of that which becomes will when name 
and form get hold of it, making it their slave. That sub¬ 
stance—the soul—as it were moulds itself, as it were throws 
itself into the cast of name and form, and immediately 
becomes bound, whereas it was free before. And yet its 
original nature is still there. That is why it says, *1 am 
free ; in spite of all this bondage, I am free.” And it never 
forgets this. 

But when the soul has become the will, it is no more 
really free. Nature pulls the strings, and it has to dance 
as nature wants it to. Thus have you and I danced through¬ 
out the years. All the things that we see, do, feel, know, 
all our thoughts and actions, are nothing but dancing 
to the dictates of nature. There has been, and there is, 
no freedom in any of this. From the lowest to the highest, 
all thoughts and actions are bound by law, and none of 
these pertain to our real Self. 

My true Self is beyond all law. Be in tune with 
slavery, with nature, and you live under law, you are 
happy under law. But the more you obey nature and 
its dictates, the more bound you become; the more in 
harmony with ignorance you are, the more you are at 
the beck and call of everything in the universe. Is this 
harmony with nature, this obedience to law, in accord 
with the true nature and destiny of man? What mineral 
ever quarrelled with and disputed any law? What tree 
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or plant ever defied any law? This table is in hapoony 
with nature, with law; but a table it remains always, it 
does not become any better. Man begins to struggle and 
fig^t against nature. He makes many mistakes, be suffers. 
But eventually he conquers nature and realises his free¬ 
dom. When be is free, nature becomes his slave. 

The awakening of the soul to its bondage and its 
effort to stand up and assert itself—this is called life. 
Success in this struggle is called evolution. The even¬ 
tual triumph, when all the slavery is blown away, is called 
salvation, Nirvdna, freedom. Everything in the universe 
is struggling for liberty. When I am bound by nature, 
by name and form, by time, space, and causality, I do 
not know what I truly am. But even in this bondage 
my real Self is not completely lost. I strain against the 
bonds: one by one they break, and I become conscious 
of my innate grandeur. Then comes complete libera¬ 
tion. I attain to the clearest and fullest consciousness of 
myself—I know that I am the infinite spirit, the master of 
nature, not its slave. Beyond all differentiation and com¬ 
bination, beyond space, time, and causation, I am that 
1 am. 



UNITY 


(Notes of a lecture delivered at the Vedanta Society, 
New York, in June, 1900) 

The different sectarian systems of India all radiate 
from one central idea of unity or dualism. 

They are all under Vedanta, all interpreted by it. 
Their final essence is the teaching of unity. This, 
which we see as many, is God. We perceive matter, 
the world, manifold sensation. Yet there is but one 
existence. 

These various names mark only differences of 
degree in the expression of that One. The worm of 
today is the God of tomorrow. These distinctions which 
we so love are all parts of one infinite fact, and only differ 
in the degree of expression. That one infinite fact is the 
attainment of freedom. 

However mistaken we may be as to the method, 
all our struggle is really for freedom. We seek neither 
misery nor happiness, but freedom. This one aim is 
the secret of the insatiable thirst of man. Man's thirst, 
says the Hindu, man's thirst, says the Buddhist, is a 
burning, unquenchable thirst for more and more. You 
Americans are always looking for more pleasure, more 
enjoyment. You cannot be satisfied, true ; but at bottom 
what you seek is freedom. 

This vastness of his desire is really the sign of man’s 
own infinitude. It is because he is infinite, that he can 
only be satisfied when his desire is infinite and its fulfil¬ 
ment infinite. 

What then can satisfy man? Not gold. Not enjoy¬ 
ment. Not beauty. One Infinite alone can satisfy him, 
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ftnte, with the sense-organs as its keyholes. 

With all its sensations, perceptions, and song. 

Is singing only one thing. It longs to go back to the 
wood whence it was cut I ” 

‘‘Deliver thou thyself by thyself I 

Ah, do not let thyself sink I 

For thou art thyself thy greatest friend. 

And thou thyself thy greatest enemy.” 

Who can help the Infinite? Even the hand that 
comes to you through the darkness will have to be your 
own. 

Fear and desire are the two causes of all this, and 
who creates them? We ourselves. Our lives are but a 
passing from dream to dream. Man the infinite dreamer, 
dreaming finite dreams! 

Oh, the blessedness of it, that nothing external can 
be eternal! They little know what they mean, whose 
hearts quake when they hear that nothing in this relative 
world can be eternal. 

I am the infinite blue sky. Over me pass these 
clouds of various colours, remain a moment, and vanish. 
I am the same eternal blue. I am the witness, the same 
eternal witness of all, I see, therefore nature exists, 
I do not see, therefore she does not* Not one of us 
could see or speak if this infinite unity were broken for 
a moment. 
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THE WORSHIP OF THE DIVINE MOTHER 


{Fragmentary TWtes taken on a Sunday afternoon tn New 
York tn June, 1900) 

From the tribal or clan-God, man arrives, in every 
religion, at the sum, the God of gods. 

Confucius alone has expressed the one eternal idea 
of ethics. '*Manu Deva” was transformed into Ahriman. 
In India, the mythological expression was suppressed; 
but the idea remained. In an old Veda is found the 
Mantra, '*1 am the empress of all that lives, the power 
in everything."' 

Mother-worship is a distinct philosophy in itself. 
Power is the first of our ideas. It impinges upon man 
at every step ; power felt within is the soul; without, 
nature. And the battle between the two makes human 
life. All that we know or feel is but the resultant of 
these two forces. Man saw that the sun shines on the 
good and evil alike. Here was a new idea of God, as 
the Universal Power behind all—the Mother-idea was 
bom. 

Activity, according to S^nkhya, belongs to Prakriti, 
to nature, not to Pumsha or soul. Of all feminine types 
in India, the mother is pre-eminent. The mother stands 
by her child through everything. Wife and children may 
desert a man, but his mother never! Mother, again, is 
the impartial energy of the universe, because of the 
colourless love that asks not, desires not, cares not for 
the evil in her child, but loves him the more. And 
today Mother-worship is the worship of all the highest 
classes amongst the Hindus. 

The goal can only be described as something not 
yet attained. Here, there is no goal. This world is all 
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alike the play of Mother* But wc forget this^ Even 
misa7 can be enjoyed when there is no selfishness, 
when we have become the witness of our own lives. 
The thinker of this philosophy has been struck by the 
idea that one power is behind all phenomena. In our 
thought of God, there is human limitation, personality: 
with Shakti comes the idea of One Universal Power. 
"T stretch the bow of Rudra when He desires to kilP', 
says Shakti. The Upanishads did not develop this 
thought; for Vedanta does not care for the God-idea. 
But in the Gita comes the significant saying to Arjuna, 
am Che real, and I am the unreal. I bring good, and 
I bring evil.*' 

Again the idea slept. Later came the new philos¬ 
ophy. This universe is a composite fact of good and 
evil; and one Power must be manifesting through both. 
“A lame one-legged universe makes only a lame one- 
legged God.’* And this, in the end, lands us in want of 
sympathy and makes us brutal. The ethics built upon 
such a concept is an ethics of brutality. The saint hates 
the sinner, and the sinner struggles against the saint. 
Yet even this leads onward. For finally the wicked self- 
sufficient mind will die, crushed under repeated blows ; 
and then we shall awake and know the Mother. 

Eternal, unquestioning self-surrender to Mother 
alone can give us peace. Love Her for Herself, without 
fear or favour. Love Her because you are Her child. 
See Her in all, good and bad alike. Then alone will 
come ‘'Sameness" and Bliss Eternal that is Mother Her¬ 
self when we reahse Her thus. Until then, misery will 
pursue us. Only resting in Mother are we safe. 



THE ESSENCE OF RELIGION 


(Report of a lecture delivered tn America) 

In France the “rights of man” was long a watch^ 
word of the race; in America the rights of woman stOl 
beseech the public ear; in India we have concerned 
ourselves always with the rights of Gods. 

The Vedanta includes all sects. We have a peculiar 
idea in India. Suppose I had a child; I should not 
teach him any religion, but the practice of concentrating 
his mind; and just one line of prayer—not prayer in 
your sense, but this: “I meditate on Him who is the 
Creator of the universe ; may He enlighten my mind.” 
Then, when old enough, he goes about hearing the 
different philosophies and teachings, till he finds that 
which seems the truth to him. He then becomes the 
Shishya or disciple of the Guru (teacher) who is teaching 
that truth. He may choose to worship Christ or Buddha 
or Mohammed: we recognise the rights of each of these, 
and the right of all souls to their own Ishta or chosen 
way. It is, therefore, quite possible for my son to be a 
Buddhist, my wife to be a Christian, and myself a 
Mohammedan at one and the same time with absolute 
freedom from friction. 

We are all glad to remember that all roads lead to 
God ; and that the reformation of the world does not 
depend upon all seeing God through our eyes. Our 
fundamental idea is that your doctrine cannot be mine^ 
nor mine yours. I am my own sect. It is true that we 
have created a system of religion in India which we 
believe to be the only rational religious system extant; 
but our belief in its rationality rests upon its all-inclusion 
of the searchers after God; its absolute charity towards 
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Meal tremdiog towards the evolution of God in the 
uoivene. We admit the imperfection of our system, be- 
cause the reality must be beyond all systems; and in this 
admission lies th^ portent and promise of an eternal 
growth. Sects, ceremonies, and books, so far as they arc 
the means of a man's realising his own nature, are aU 
light; when he has realised that, he gives up everything. 
"'I rejeOt the Vedas I" is the last word of the 
Vedanta philosophy. Ritual, hymns, and scriptures, 
through which he has travelled to freedom, vanish for him. 
^'So'ham, So'ham"—I am He, I am He—bursts from his 
lips, and to say ‘"Thou” to God is blasphemy, for he is 
^‘one with the Father". 

Personally, I take as much of the Vedas as agree with 
reason. Parts of the Vedas are apparently contradictory. 
They are not considered as inspired in the Western sense 
of the word, but as the sum total of the knowledge of 
God, omniscience, which we possess. But to say that 
only those books which we call the Vedas contain this 
knowledge is mere sophistry. We know it is shared in 
varying degrees by the scriptures of all sects. Manu says, 
that part only of the Vedas which agrees with reason 
is the Vedas ; and many of our philosophers have taken 
this view. Of all the scriptures of the world, it is the 
Vedas alone which declare that the study of the Vedas 
is secondary. 

The real study is that "by which we realise the 
Unchangeable", and that is neither by reading, nor 
believing, nor reasoning, but by superconscious percep¬ 
tion and SamMhi. When a man has reached that perfect 
state, he is of the same nature as the Personal G^: "I 
and my Father are one." He knows himself one with 
Brahman, the Absolute, and projects himself as does the 
Personal God. The Personal God is the Absolute looked 
at through the hare of M4y4—ignorance. 
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When wc a|iproSkch Him with the five senses, we cm 
only see Him Us the Personal God. The idea is that the 
Self cannot be objectified. How can the knower know 
himself? But he can cast a shadow, as k wcie, and the 
highest form of that shadow, that attempt of objectifying 
one's Self is the Personal God. The Self is the eternal 
subject, and we are eternally struggling to objectify that 
Self, and out of that struggle has come this phenomenon 
of the universe: that which we call matter. But these 
are weak attempts, and the highest objectification of the 
Self, possible to us, is the Personal God. 

*‘An honest God's the noblest work of man", said 
one of your Western thinkers. God is as man is. No 
man can see God but through these human manifestations. 
Talk as you may, try as you may, you cannot think of 
God but as a man ; and as you are, He is. An ignorant 
man was asked to make an image of the God Shiva ; 
and after many days of hard struggle he succeeded only 
in manufacturing the image of a monkey! So, when we 
try to think of God as He is in His absolute perfection, 
we meet with miserable failure, because we are limited 
and bound by our present constitution to see God as 
man. If the buffaloes desire to worship God, they, in 
keeping with their own nature, will see Him as a huge 
buffalo; if a fish wishes to worship God, its concept of 
Him would inevitably be a big fish ; and man must think 
of Him as man. Suppose man, the buffalo, and the fish 
represent so many different vessels; that these vessels all 
go to the sea of God to be filled, each according to its 
shape and capacity. In man the water takes the shape 
of man ; in the buffalo the shape of the buffalo ; and in 
the fish the shape of the fish ; but in each of these vessels 
is the same water of the sea of God. 

Two kinds of men do not worship God as man—^the 
human brute who has no religion, and the Paramahamsa 
who has transcended the limits of his own human natum« 
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ir 0 him. 9lt nature has become his own Sdf; ^lone 
cuti worship God as He is. The human brute does not 
worship because of his ignorance^ and the Jivanmuktas 
(fitee souls) do not worship because they have realised God 
in themselves, “So’ham, So'ham”—I am He, I am He— 
they say ; and how shall they worship themselves? 

I will tell you a little story. There was once a baby 
lion left by its dying mother among some sheep. The sheep 
fed it and gave it shelter. The lion grew apace and said 
‘*Ba-a-a’' when the sheep said, “Ba-a-a’*. One day another 
lion came by. “What do you do here?"' said the second 
lion in astonishment: for he heard the sheep-lion bleating 
with the rest. “Ba-a-a,“ said the other. “I am a little sheep, 
I am a little sheep, I am frightened.” “Nonsense I ” roared 
the first lion, “come with me; I will show you.” And he 
took him to the side of a smooth stream and showed him 
that which was reflected therein. “You are a lion ; look 
at me, look at the sheep, look at yourself.” And the sheep- 
lion looked, and then he said, “Ba-a-a, I do not look like 
the sheep—it is true, I am a lion! ” and with that he roared 
a roar that shook the hills to their depths. 

That is it. We are lions in sheep's clothing of habit, 
we are hypnotised into weakness by our surroundings. 
And the province of Vedanta is the self-dehypnotisa- 
tion. The goal to be reached is freedom. I disagree with 
the idea that freedom is obedience to the laws of nature. 
I do not understand what that means. According to the 
history of human progress, it is disobedience to nature 
that has constituted that progress. It may be said that 
the conquest of lower laws was through the higher, but 
even there the conquering mind was still seeking free¬ 
dom ; as soon as it found the struggle was through law, 
it wished to conquer that also. So the ideal is always 
freedom. The trees never disobey law. I never saw a 
cow steal. An oyster never told a lie. Yet these are not 
greater than man. 
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ObediettiQ* to butiv In the last isstus, wodd maHte of 
us simply mattep—either in society, or in pdlkics, or itdl- 
gion. This life it a tremendous assertion d fratcloai; 
excess d laws means death. No nation possesses so many 
laws as the Hindus, and the result is the national death. 
But the Hindus had one peculiar idea—they never made 
any doctrines or dogmas in religion; and the latter has 
had the greatest growth. Therein are we practical—^wherein 
you are impractical—in our religion. 

A few men come together in America and say, “We 
will have a stock company” ; in five minutes it is done. In 
India twenty men may discuss a stock company for as many 
weeks, and it may not be formed; but if one believes that 
by holding up his hands in air for forty years he will attain 
wisdom, it will be donel So we are practical in ours, you 
in your way. f 

But the way of all ways to realisation is love. When 
one loves the Lord, the whole universe becomes dear to 
one, because it is all His. “Everything is His, and He is 
my Lover; I love Him”, says the Bhakta. In this way 
everything becomes sacred to the Bhakta, because all 
things are His. How, then, may we hurt any one? How, 
then, may we not love another? With the love of God 
will come, as its effect, the love of every one in the long 
run. The nearer we approach God, the more do we begin 
to see that all things abide in Him, our heart will become 
a perennial fountain of love. Man is transformed in the 
presence of this Light of Love and realises at last the beau¬ 
tiful and inspiring truth that Love, Lover, and the Beloved 
are really one. 
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SAYINGS AND UTTERANCES 


1. ‘'Did Buddha teach that the many was real and 
the ego unreal. While orthodox Hinduism regards the One 
as the real, and the many as unreal?" the Swami was 
asked. "Yes,” answered the Swami. "And what Rama- 
krishna Paramahamsa and I have added to this is, that 
the Many and the One arc the same Reality, perceived 
by the same mind at difiEerent times and in different 
attitudes.” 

2. "Remember!” he said once to a disciple, 
"Remember! the message of India is always *Not the soul 
for nature, but nature for the soul! * ” 

3. "What the world wants today is twenty men and 
women who can dare to stand in the street yonder, and 
say that they possess nothing but God. Who will go? Why 
should one fear? If this is true, what else could matter? 
If it ts not true, what do our lives matter! ” 

4. "Oh, how calm would be the work of one who 
really understood the divinity of man! For such, there 
is nothing to do, save to open men's eyes. All the rest 
does itself.” 

5. "He (Shri Ramakrishna) was contented simply to 
live that great life and to leave it to others to find the 
explanation I ” 

6. "Plans! Plans!” Swami Vivekananda explained 
in indignation, when one of his disciples had offered him 
some piece of worldly wisdom. "That is why . . . Western 
people can never create a religion! If any of you ever 
did, it was only a few Catholic saints who had no plans. 
Religion was never preached by planners! ” 

7. "Social life in the West is like a peal of laughter; 
but underneath, it is a wail. It ends in a sob. The 
fun and frivolity are all on the surface: really it is 
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full of tragic iulensity. Now here, it is sad aiid glooitijf 
on the out$ide, but underneath are carelessness and 
merriment. 

'‘We have a theory that the universe is God's mani¬ 
festation of Himself just for fun, that the Incarnations 
cjame and lived here ‘just for fun*. Play, it was all play* 
Why was Christ crucihed? It was mere play. And so of 
life* Just play with the Lord. Say, ‘It is all play, it is all 
play.* Do you do anything?” 

8. ‘‘I am persuaded that a leader is not made in 
one life. He has to be bom for it. For the difficulty 
is not in organisation and making plans; the test, the 
real test, of a leader, lies in holding widely different 
people together along the line of their common sym¬ 
pathies. And this can only be done unconsciously, never 
by trying.” 

9. In explanation of Plato's doctrine of Ideas, 
Swamiji said, ‘‘And so you see, all this is but a feeble 
manifestation of the great ideas, which alone, are real and 
perfect. Somewhere is an ideal you, and here is an 
attempt to manifest it! The attempt falls short still in 
many ways. Still, go on! You will interpret the ideal 
some day.*’ 

10. Answering the remark of a disciple who felt 
that it would be better for her to come back to this life 
again and again and help the causes that were of interest 
to her instead of striving for personal salvation with a 
deep longing to get out of life, the Swami retorted quickly: 
“That’s because you cannot overcome the idea of 
progress. But things do not grow better. They remain 
as they are; and zve grow better by the changes we make 
in them.’* 

11. It was in Almora that a certain elderly man, 
with a face full of amiable weakness, came and put him 
a question about Karma. What were they to do, be 
asked, whose Karma it was to see the strong oppress the 
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MCHil.? turned on bm in Kurpnisei Mitna- 

tibn. '’Wby, tinash the strong, oi ceursei” he niid^ 
“You fotget your own part in this Karma: Yours i» always 
the lig^t to rebdl ” 

12. “Ought one to seek an opportunity of dca* in 
defence of right, or ought one to take the lesson of the 
Glt4 and learn never to react?” the Swami was asked. “I 
am for no reaction”, said the Swami, speaking slowly and 
with a long pause. Then he added “—^for Sannyisins. 
Selfnlefence for the homeholderl” 

13. “It is a mistake to hold that with all m^ pleasure 
is the motive. Quite as many are bom to sedc. after pain. 
Let us worship the Terror for Its own sake.” 

14. “Ramakrishna Paramahamsa was the only man 
who ever had the courage to say that we must speak to 
all men in their own language!” 

15. “How I used to hate K41i!” he said, referring 
to his own days of doubts in accepting the Kali ideal, 
“And all Her ways! That was the ground of my six 
years' fight—that I would not accept Her. But I had to 
accept Her at last! Ramakrishna Paramahamsa dedi¬ 
cated me to Her, and now I believe that She guides me 
in everything I do, and does with me what She will. . . . 
Yet I fought so long! I loved him, you see, and that 
was what held me. I saw his marvellous purity. ... I 
felt his wonderful love. . . . His greatness had not dawned 
on me then. ‘All that came afterwards when I had 
given in. At that time I thought him a brain-sick baby, 
always seeing visions and the rest. I hated it. And then 
I, too, had to accept Her! 

“No, the thing that made me do it is a secret that 
will die with me, I had great misfortunes at that time. 
. . . It was an opportunity. . . . She made a slave of 
me. Those were the very woxds: ‘a slave of you’. And 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa made me over to Her . . . . 
Strange ! He Ijved only two years after doing that. 
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ati4 xno&t 0t tlie time he was suiertug. Not 
chan six months did he keep his own health and 
tightness. 

'‘Guru Ndnak was like that, you know, looking for 
the one disciple to whom he would give his power. And 
he passed over all his own family—^his children were ski 
nothing to him—till he came upon the boy to whom he 
gave it; and then he could die. 

“The future, you say, will call Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa an Incarnation of Kali? Yes, I think 
there’s no doubt that She worked up the body of 
Ramakrishna for Her own ends. 

“You see, I cannot but believe that there is some^ 
where a great Power that thinks of Herself as feminine, 
and called Kali and Mother. . . . And I believe in 
Brahman too. . . . But is it not always like that? Is it 
not the multitude of cells in the body that make up the 
personality, the many brain-centres, not the one, that 
produce consciousness? . . . Unity m complexity! Just 
so! And why should it be different with Brahman? It 
IS Brahman. It is the One. And yet—and yet—it is the 
gods too!*' 

16. “The older I grow, the more everything seems 
to me to he in manliness. This is my new gospel." 

17. Referring to some European reference to canni¬ 
balism, as if It were a normal part of life in some societies, 
the Swami remarked, “That is not true! No nation ever 
ate human flesh, save as a religious sacrifice, or in war, 
out of revenge. Don't you see? That's not the way of 
gregarious animals! It would cut at the root of social 
life!" 

18. “Scx-lovc and creation! These arc at the root of 
ihost religions. And these in India are called Vaishnavism, 
and in the West Christianity. How few have dared to 
worship Death, or Kali! Let us worship Death! Let m 
embrace the Terrible, because it is terrible, not asking 
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19. *^The three cycles of Budklhi^ weie five 
hmdfeii years of the Law, five hundred years of images, 
and five hundred years of Tantras. You must not 
imagine that there was ever a religion in India called 
Buddhism with temples and priests of Its own order I 
Nothing of the sort. It was always within Hinduism. 
Only at one time the influence of Buddha was paramount, 
aiid this made the nation monastic/' 

20. “The conservative's whole ideal is submission. 
Your ideal is struggle. Con^quently it is we who enjoy 
the life, and never you! You are always striving to change 
yours to something better; and before a millionth part 
of the change is carried out, you die. The Western ideal 
is to be doing; the Eastern to be suffering. The perfect 
life would be a wonderful harmony between doing and 
suffering. But that can never be. 

“In our system it is accepted that a man cannot have 
all he desires. Life is subjected to many restraints. 
This is ugly, yet it brings out points of light and strength. 
Our liberals see only the ugliness and try to throw it off. 
But they substitute something quite as bad; and the new 
custom takes as long as the old for us to work to its centres 
of strength. 

“Will is not strengthened by change. It is weakened 
and enslaved by it. But we must be always absorbing. 
Will grows stronger by absorption. And consciously or 
unconsciously, will is the one thing in the world that we 
admire. Suttee is great in the eyes of the whole world, 
because of the will that it manifests. 

“It is selfishness that we must seek to eliminate. 1 
find that whenever I have made a mistake in my life, it 
has always been because self entered into the calculation. 
Where self has not been involved, my judgment has gone 
straight to the mark. 
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^bcre wcmlfl hai«e bwa no fdigioiiii 
system. If man had not wanted anything for do 

yon thinlL he would have had all this praying and wondiip? 
Whyl he would never have thought of God at all, etopt 
perhaps for a little praise, now and then, at the sight of 
a heautiful landscape or something. And that is the only 
attitude there ought to be. All praise and thanks. If only 
we were rid of selfl 

‘‘You are quite wrong when you think that fighting 
is a sign of growth. It is not so at all. Absorption is the 
sign. Hinduism is a very genius of absorption. We 
have never cared for fighting. Of course we could strike 
a blow now and then, in defence of our homes! That was 
right. But we never cared for fighting for its own sake. 
Every one had to learn that. So let these races of new¬ 
comers whirl on! They’ll all be taken into Hinduism in 
the end! ” 

21. “The totality of all souls, not the human alone, 
is the Personal God. The will of the Totality nothing can 
resist. It is what we know as law. And this is what we 
mean by Shiva and Kali and so on.” 

22. “Worship the Terrible! Worship Death! All 
else is vain. All struggle is vain. That is the last lesson. 
Yet this is not the coward’s love of death, not the love 
of the weak or the suicide. It is the welcome of the strong 
man who has sounded everything to its depths and knows 
that there is no alternative.’* 

23. “I disagree with all those who are giving their 

superstitions back to my people. Like the Egyptologist’s 
interest in Egypt, it is easy to feel an interest in India 
that is purely selfish. One may desire to see again the 
India of one’s books, one's studies, one's dreams. My 
hope is to see again the strong points of that India, xe* 
infoiced by the strong points of this age, only in a natural 
way. The new stage of things must be a growth from 
within. .' 
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jwrilt find tta^ I have never quoted anything bixt ^ 
UpaiiMiaiis. And o£ the Upanhhads^ it is duly that 
idea, stren^k. The quintessence of the Vedas and 
Vedanta and all lies in that one woid- Buddha's teach¬ 
ing was non-resistance, or non-injury. But I think this 
is a better way of teaching the same thing, for behind 
that non-injury lay a dieadful weakness. It is weakness 
that conceives the idea of resistance. I do not think of 
punishing or escaping from a drop of sea-spray. It is 
nothing to me. Yet to the mosquito it would be serious. 
Now 1 would make all injury like that. Strength and 
fearlessness. My own ideal is that saint whom they killed 
in the Mutiny and who broke bis silence, when stabbed 
to the heart, to say, ‘And thou also art He I ’ 

“But you may ask, ‘What is the place of Ramakrishna 
in this scheme?* 

“He is the method, that wonderful unconscious 
method! He did not understand himself. He knew 
nothing of England or the English, save that they were 
queer folk from over the sea. But he lived that great 
life ; and I read the meaning. Never a word of con¬ 
demnation for any! Once I had been attacking one of 
our sects of diabolists. I had been raving on for three 
hours, and he had listened quietly. ‘Well, well!' said the 
old man as I finished, ‘perhaps every house may have a 
backdoor. Who knows?' 

“Hitherto the great fault of our Indian religion has 
lain in its knowing only two words: renunciation and 
Mukti. Only Mukti here! Nothing for the house¬ 
holder! 

“But these are the very people whom I want to help. 
For are not all souls of the same quality? Is not the goal 
of all the same? 

'‘And so strength must come to the nation through 
education.** 
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Tbe Futmms, tbe Swami comMisied« taitse Ibe 
effort of Hitiiiiiism to bring lofty idcat to tbc door of Urn 
masses. There had been only one mind in India that bad 
fmeseen Ais need, that of Krishna, prob£d>ly the greatest 
man who ever lived. 

The Swami said, "Thus is created a religion that 
ends in the worship of Vishnu, as the preservation and 
enjoyment of life, leading to the realisation of God. Our 
last movement, Chaitanyaism, you remember, was for 
enjoyment. At the same time Jainism represents the 
oth^ extreme, the slow destruction of the body by self- 
torture, Hence Buddhism, you see, is reformed Jainism ; 
and this is the real meaning of Buddha's leaving the 
company of the five ascetics. In India, in every age, 
there is a cycle of sects which represents every gradation 
of physical practice, from the extreme of self-torture to 
the extreme of excess. And during the same period will 
always be developed a metaphysical cycle, which repre¬ 
sents the realisation of God as taking place by every 
gradation of means, from that of using the senses as an 
instrument to that of the annihilation of the senses. 
Thus Hinduism always consists, as it were, of two 
counter-spirals, completing each other, round a single 
axis. 

"'Yes I' Vaishnavism says, 'it is all right—this 
tremendous love for father, for mother, for brother, 
husband, or child! It is all right, if only you will think 
that Krishna is the child, and when you give him food, 
that you are feeding Krishna!' This was the cry of 
Chaitanya, 'Worship God through the senses', as against 
the Vedantic cry, 'Control the senses! suppress the 
senses! * 

"I see that India is a young and living organima. 
Europe also is young and living. Neither has arrived ai 
such a stage of development that we can safely criticise 
its institutions. They are two great experiments, neiliier 



is yet maegie^ la ladia we towe sociel^ coa»> 
iBtiiilaia, with ^ light of Advaita--«-that i% ^iritnal 
iiidividtiitltsm->-f»layiiig on and around it; in Etmqpe you 
aie socially individualists, but your though is dualisde, 
which is ^uritual communism. Thus the one consists of 
sodalist institutions hedged in by individualist thought, 
while the other is made up of individualist institutions 
within the hedge of communistic thought. 

“Now we must help the Indian experiment as it is. 
Movements which do not attempt to help things as they 
are, are, from that point of view, no good. In Europe, 
lor instance, I respect marriage as highly as non-marriage. 
Never forget that a man is made great and perfect as much 
by his faults as by his virtues. So we must not seek to 
rob a nation of its character, even if it could be proved 
that the character was all foults.” 

25. “You may always say that the image is God. 
The error you have to avoid is to think God the 
image.’’ 

26. The Swami was appealed to on one occasion 
to condemn the fetishism of the Hottentot. “1 do not 
know”, he answered, "what fetishism isl” Then a lurid 
picture was hastily put before him of the object alternately 
worshipped, beaten, and thanked. “1 do that!” he 
exclaimed. “Don’t you see,” he went on, a moment later, 
in hot resentment of injustice done to the lowly and absent, 
'“don’t you see that there is no fetishism? Oh, your 
hearts are steeled, that you cannot see that the child 
is light! The child sees person everywhere. Knowledge 
robs us of the child’s vision. But at last, through higher 
knowledge, we win back to it. He connects a livii^ power 
with rocks, sticks, trees, and the test. And is there not a 
living Power behind them? It is symbolism, not fetishism! 
Gan you not see?" 

27. One day he told the story of Satyabhdmd’s 
ncxifice and how the word “Krishna”, written on a piece 
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of paper and thrown into the balance, made K.t*iihnai 
himself, tkt other side, kick the beam, "Oithodo^c 
Hinduism^*, he began, "‘makes Shruti, the sounds every* 
thing. The thing is but a feeble manifestation of the pre¬ 
existing and eternal idea. So the name of God is cverythingi 
God Himself is merely the objectification of that idea in 
the eternal mind. Your own name is infinitely more perfect 
than the person you! The name of God is greater than God. 
Guard your speech!” 

28. “I would not worship even the Greek Gods, for 
they were separate from humanity! Only those should 
be worshipped who are like ourselves but greater. The 
difference between the gods and me must be a difference 
only of degree.” 

29. “A stone falls and crushes a worm. Hence 
we infer that all stones, falling, crush worms. Why 
do we thus immediately reapply a perception? Ex¬ 
perience, says one. But it happens, let us suppose, for 
the first time. Throw a baby into the air, and it 
cries. Experience from past lives? But why applied 
to the future? Because there is a real connection 
between certain things, a pervasiveness, only it lies with 
us to see that the quality neither overlaps, nor falls short 
of, the instance. On this discrimination depends all 
human knowledge. 

“With regard to fallacies, it must be remembered 
that direct perception itself can only be a proof, provided 
the instrument, the method, and the persistence of the 
perception are all maintained pure. Disease or emo¬ 
tion will have the effect of disturbing the observation. 
Therefore direct perception itself is but a mode of inference. 
Therefore all human knowledge is uncertain and may 
be erroneous. Who isi a true witness? He is a true witness 
to whom the thing said is a direct perception. There¬ 
fore the Vedas are true, because they consist of the evidence 
of competent persons. But is this power of perception 
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IMmiliar la any? Mol TJbe Rishi, tbp Aryan, axiA the 
Atii£»ebdika all aUke ha^e it. 

^Modena Bengal holds that evidence is only a 
special case of direct perception, and that analogy and 
parity of reasoning are only bad inferences. Therefore, 
of actual proofs there are only two, direct perception and 
inference. 

“One set of persons, you see, gives priority to the 
external manifestation, the other to the internal idea. 
Which is prior, the bird to the egg, or the egg to the bird? 
Does the oil hold the cup or the cup the oil? This is a 
problem of which there is no solution. Give it up! Escape 
from Maya!** 

30. “Why should I care if the world itself were to 
disappear? According to my philosophy, that, you 
know, would be a very good thing! But, in fact, all that 
is against me must be with me in the end. Am I not Her 
soldier?” 

31. “Yes, my own life is guided by the enthusiasm 
of a certain great personality, but what of that? Inspiration 
was never filtered out to the world through one man! 

“It is true I believe Ramakrishna Paramahamsa to 
have been inspired. But then I am myself inspired also. 
And you are inspired. And your disciples will be; and 
theirs after them ; and so on, to the end of time! 

“Don't you sec that the age for esoteric interpreta¬ 
tions is over? For good or for ill, that day is vanished, 
never to return. Truth, in the future, is to be open to 
the world!” 

32. “Buddha made the fatal mistake of thinking 
that the whole world could be lifted to the height of the 
Upanishads. And self-interest spoilt all. Krishna was 
wiser, because He was more politic. But Buddha would 
have no compromise. The world before now has seen 
even the Avatftra ruined by compromise, tortured to death 
for want of recognition, and lost. But Buddha would 
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have hmi ai God in his own lifisllnie* all OiOlr 

Asia, for a moment’s compromise. And his reply was onlf i 
’Buddhahood is an achievement, not a person! * Verily was 
He the only man in the worid who was ever quite sant^ 
the only Sane man ever bom!” 

33^ People had told the Swami in the West that the 
greatness of Buddha would have been more appealing^ 
had he been crucified! This he stigmatised as “Roman 
bmtality” and pointed out, “The lowest and most animal 
liking is for action. Therefore the world will always 
love the epic. Fortunately for India, however, she has 
never produced a Milton, with his hurled headlong down 
the steep abyss*! The whole of that were well 
exchanged for a couple of lines of Browning!” It had 
been this epic vigour of the story, in his opinion, that had 
appealed to the Roman. The crucifixion it was that 
carried Christianity over the Roman world. “Yes, Yes!” 
he reiterated. “You Western folk want acttonl You 
cannot yet perceive the poetry of every common little 
incident in life! What beauty could be greater than 
that of the story of the young mother coming to Buddha 
with her dead boy? Or the incident of the goats? 
You see the Great Renunciation was not new in India! 

. . . But after Nirvdna, look at the poetry! 

“It is a wet night, and he comes to the cowherd’s hut 
and gathers in to the wall under the dripping eaves. The 
rain is pouring down and the wind rising. 

“Within, the cowherd catches a glimpse of a face 
through the window and thinks, ‘Ha, ha! Yellow garb! 
stay there! It’s good enough for you!’ And then he begins 
to sing. 

“ ‘My cattle are housed, and the fire bums bright. My 
wife is safe, and my babes sleep sweet! Therefore ye may 
rain, if ye will, O clouds, tonight! * 

“And the Buddha answers from without, “My mind 
is controlled: my senses are all gathered in; my heart 
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'^Agsdtt the cowfaenij 'The fields ate leaped, and thd 
hajr is all fast in the bam. The stream is full, and tha 
roads are firm. Therefore ye may rain, if ye will, O clouds^ 
umight.’ > 

"And so it goes on, till at last the cowherd rises, in 
contrition and wonder, and becomes a disciple. 

"Or what could be mcne beautiful than the barber'# 
story? 

“The Blessed One passed by my house^ 

my house^the Barber’s! 

“1 ran, but He turned and awaited me. 

Awaited me—the Barber! 

“I said, 'May I speak, O Lord, with Thee?* 

“And He said, 'Yes!' 

'Yes!' to me—the Barber! 

“And I said, ‘Is Nirvana for such as I?’ 

“And He said, ‘Yes!* 

Even for me—the Barber! 

“And I said, ‘May I follow after Thee?’ 

"And He said, 'Oh yesl' 

Evar I —the Barber! 

“And I said, ‘May I stay, O Lord, near Thee?’ 

“And He said, ‘Thou mayest!’ 

Even to me—^thc poor Barber!” 

S4. “The great point of contrast between Buddhism 
and Hinduism lies in the fact that Buddhism said, ‘Realise 
all this as illusion’, while Hinduism said, ‘Realise that 
within the illusion is the Real.’ Of how this was to be done, 
Hinduism never presumed to enunciate any rigid law. 
The Buddhist conunand could only be carried out 
through monasticism; the Hindu m%ht be fulfilled 
through any state of life. All alike were roads to the 
One Reah One of the highest and greatest expressions 
of the Faith is put into the mouth of a butcher, preadhing; 
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by tlie onim of a matrix woman to a Sannyasia# Ttina 
Buddhism became the religion of a monastic oxder, bitti 
Hihduism^ in spite of its exaltation of motiasticism, 
remains ever the religion of faithfulness to daily ditty^ 
whatever it be, as the path by which man may attain 
God.” 

35. ”Lay down the rules for your group and 
formulate your ideas/’ the Swami said dealing with 
tfie monastic ideal for women, “and put in a little 
universalism, if there is room for it. But remember that 
not more than half a dozen people in the whole world 
are ever at any time ready for this! There must be 
room for sects, as well as for rising above sects. You 
will have to manufacture your own tools. Frame laws, 
but frame them in such a fashion that wheh people are 
ready to do without them, they can burst them asunder. 
Our originality lies in combining perfect freedom with 
perfect authority. This can be done even in monasti- 
cism.” 

36. “Two difEerent races mix and fuse, and out of 
them rises one strong distinct type. This tries to save 
itself from admixture, and here you see the beginning of 
caste. Look at the apple. The best specimens have been 
produced by crossing; but once crossed, we try to preserve 
the variety intact.” 

37. Referring to education of girls in India he said, 
“In the worship of the gods, you must of eburse use 
images. But you can change these. Kali need not always 
be in one position. Encourage your girls to think of new 
ways of picturing Her. Have a hundred diflFerent 
conceptions of Saraswati. Let them draw and model and 
paint their own ideas. 

“In the chapel, the pitcher on the lowest step of 
the altar must be always full of water, and lights in 
great Tamil butter-lamps must be always burning. If, 
in addition, the maintenance of perpetual adoration could 
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feeling. 

‘•But the ceremonies anploycd must themselves be 
VedSc There must be a V^ic altar, on which at the 
hour of worship to light the Vedic fire. And the children 
must be present to share in the service of oblation. This 
is a rite which would claim the respect of the whole of 
India. 

"'Gather all sorts of animals about you. The cow 
makes a fine beginning. But you will also have dogs 
and cats and birds and others. Let the children have a 
time for going to feed and look after these. 

‘"Then there is the sacrifice of learning. That is the 
most beautiful of all. Do you know that every book is 
holy in India, not the Vedas alone, but the English and 
Mohammedan also? All are sacred. 

“Revive the old arts. Teach your girls fruit-modelling 
with hardened milk. Give them artistic cooking and sew¬ 
ing. Let them learn painting, photography, the cutting of 
designs in paper, and gold and silver filigree and embroi¬ 
dery. See that everyone knows something by which she 
can earn a living in case of need. 

“And never forget Humanity! The idea of a 
humanitarian man-worship esdsts in nucleus in India, 
but it has never been sufficiently specialised. Let your 
students develop it. Make poetry, make art, of it. Yes, 
a daily worship at the feet of beggars, after bathing and 
before the meal, would be a wonderful practical training 
of heart and hand together. On some days, again, the 
worship might be of children, of your own pupils. Or 
you might borrow babies and nurse and feed them. 
What was it that MAtiji^ said to me? ‘Swamijil I have 
BO help. But these blessed ones I worship, and they 
will take me to salvation!' She feels, you see, that she 

^ Tapaswini Mataji, foundress of the Mah&k4U P&thashMS, 
Calcutta. 
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is servii^ (JtBft in the Ksaniri, and that is a wchidaciid 
thought, with which to begin a schooL” 

38. *‘lx)Ve is always a manifestation of bite. The 
least diadow of pain falling upon it is always a sign ot 
phyKkality and selfidmess.” 

39. “The West regards marriage as ctmsisting in all 
that lies beyond the legal tie, while in India it is thought 
of as a bond thrown by society round two people to unite 
them together for all eternity. Those two must wed each 
other, whether they will or not, in life after life. Each 
acquires half of all the merit of the other. And if one seems 
in this life to have fallen hopelessly behind, it is for the 
other only to wait and beat time, till he or dre catches up 
again 1“ 

40. “Consciousness is a mere him between two oceans, 
the subconscious and the superconscious.” 

41. “I could not believe my own ears when I heard 
Western people talking so much of consciousness! Con* 
sciousness? What does consciousness matter! Why, it 
is nothing as compared with the unfathomable depths of 
the subconscious and the heights of the superconscious I 
In this I could never be misled, for had I not seen Rama- 
krishna Paramahamsa gather in ten minutes, from a man’s 
subconscious mind, the whole of his past, and determine 
from that his future and his powers?” 

42. “All these (visions etc.) are side issues. They 
are not true Yoga. They may have a certain usefulness 
in establishing indirectly the truth of our statements. 
Even a little glimpse gives faith that there is something 
behind gross matter. Yet those who spend time on such 
things run into grave dangers. 

“These (psychic developments) are frontier 
Hons I There can never be any certainty or stability dE 
knowledge reached by their means. Did I not say ttey 
were ‘frontier questions'? The boundary line is always 
shifting!” 
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soul neither onnes nca: gpes. and that all these ^hem 
in' lasers of the muvetae are only so many varying pro* 
iiteciai of AldUha ami Pr&na. That is to say, the lowest 
or mint condensed is the Solar %here, consisting of the 
visible universe, in which Prana appears as physical 
fosxe, and Akasha as sensible matter. The next is called 
the Lunar ^ihere, which surrounds the Solar Sphere. 
This is not the moon at tdl, but the habitation of the gods; 
that is to say. Prana appears in it as psychic forces, and 
Akasha as Tanndltras or fine particles. Beyond this is the 
Electric Sphere; that is to say, a ccmdition inseparable 
ficom Akasha, and you can hardly tell whether electricity 
is force or matter. Next is the Brahmaloka, where there 
is neither Prana nor Akasha, but both are meiged into 
the mind-stuff, the primal energy. And here—there beii^ 
neither Prana nor Akasha-—the Jiva contemplates the 
whole universe as Samashti or the sum total of Mahat or 
mind. This appears as Purusba, an abstract Universal 
Soul, yet not the Absolute, for still there is multiplicity. 
From this the Jiva finds at last that Unity which is the 
end. Advaitism says that these are the visions which arise 
in succession before the Jiva, who himself neither goes 
nm: comes, and that in the same way this present vision 
has been projected. The projection (Srishti) and dissolution 
must take place in the same order, only one means going 
backward and the other coming out. 

“Now, as each individual can only see his own 
universe, that universe is created with his bondage and 
goes away with his liberation, although it remains for 
others who are in bondage. Now, name and form consti¬ 
tute the universe. A wave in the ocean is a wave only in 
so far as it is bound by name and form. If the wave 
subsides, it is the ocean, but that name-and-form has 
immediately vanished for ever, so that the name and 
form of a wave could never be without the water that 
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mnis fasbioned into the wave by them* Yet the name and 
fom themselves weie not the wave; they die as soon as 
ever it retuams to water, but other names and forms live 
on in relation to other waves. This name-and-form is called 
Maya and the water is Brahman. The wave was nothing 
but water all the time, yet as a wave it had the name and 
form. Again this name-and-form cannot remain for one 
moment separated from the wave, although the wave, 
as watar, can remain eternally separate from name and 
form. But because the name and form can never be sepa¬ 
rated, they can never be said to exist. Yet they are not zero. 
This is called Maya.*' 

44. “I am the servant of the servants of the servants 
of Buddha. Who was there ever like him?—the Lord— 
who never performed one action for himself—with a heart 
that embraced the whole world! So full of pity that he— 
prince and monk—^would give his life to save a little goat! 
So loving that he sacrificed himself to the hunger of a 
tigress!—to the hospitality of a pariah and blessed him! 
And he came into my room when I was a boy, and I fell 
at his feet! For 1 knew it was the Lord Himself! 

45. “He (Shuka) is the ideal Paramahamsa. To him 
alone amongst men was it given to drink a handful of the 
waters of that one undivided Ocean of Sat-Chit-Ananda 
—Existence, Knowledge, and Bliss Absolute! Most saints 
die, having heard only the thunder of its waves upon the 
shore. A few gain the vision, and still fewer, taste of It. 
But he drank of the Sea of Bliss!” 

46. “What is this idea of Bhakti without renuncia¬ 
tion? It is most pernicious.” 

47. “We worship neither pain nor pleasure. We 
seek through either to come at that which transcends 
them both.” 

48. “Shankaracharya had caught the rhythm of the 
Vedas, the national cadence. Indeed I always imagine 
that he had some vision such as mine when he was 
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and rc« 30 vcred Ae aiicimt iniiak that way^ Any* 
way, his whole lilc’s wofk is nothing but ttot, the 
thfobbing of the beanty of the Vedas and Ibc 
ypanishads/* 

49. ^'Though the love of a mother is in some 
ways greater, yet the whole world takes the love of man 
and woman as the type (of the soul's relation to God). 
No other has such tremendous idealising pow^r. The 
beloved actually becomes what he is imagined to be. This 
love transfoms its object.'" 

50. “Is it so easy to be Janaka—^to sit on a throne 
absolutely unattached, caring nothing for wealth or fame, 
for wife or child? One after another in the West has told 
me that he has reached diis. But I could only say, 'Such 
great men are not bom in India!' “ 

51. “Never foiget to say to yourself and to teach 
to your children, as the difference between a firefly and 
the blazing sun, between the infinite ocean and a little 
pond, between a mustard seed and the mountain of Meru, 
such is the difference between the householder and the 
Sannyasin 1 

“Everything is fraught with fear: Renunciation 
alone is fearless. 

“Blessed be even the fraudulent SSdhus and those 
who have failed to carry out their vows, inasmuch as they 
also have witnessed to their ideal and so are in some degree 
the cause of the success of others! 

“Let us never, never, foiget our ideal! “ 

52. “The river is pure that flows, the monk is pure 
that goes!" 

53. “The Sannyasin who thinks of gold, to desire it, 
commits suicide." 

54. “What do I care if Mohammed was a good man, 
or Buddha? Does that alter my goodness or evil? Let 
us be good for our own sake on our own responsibility/" 

55. “You people in this country are so afraid of 
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ywr WMii-vid'iU’al-i-tyl Why, yt«i asc not hi* 
thviduAlt yet. When you realise your whole nahoK, 
you wifi attain your true individuality, not before. Thete 
is another thing I am constantly hearing in this OMintry, 
and that is that we should live in harmony with nature. 
Don’t you know that all the progress ever made in the 
world was made by conquering nature? We are to 
nesist nature at every point if we are to make any prog¬ 
ress.” 

56. "In India they tell me 1 ought not to teach Advaita 
Vedmta to the people at large; but I say, I can make 
even a child understand it. You cannot begin too early to 
teach the highest spiritual truths.” 

57. “The less you read, the better. Read the Gita 
and other good woiks on Vedanta. That is all you 
need. The present system of education is all wrong. 
The mind is crammed with facts before it knows how 
to think. Control of the mind should be taught first. If 1 
had my education to get over again and had any voice 
in the matter, I would learn to master my mind first, 
and then gather facts if I wanted them. It takes people 
a long time to learn things because they can’t concen¬ 
trate their minds at will.” 

58. “If a bad time comes, what of that? The pendulum 
must swing back to the other side. But that is no better. 
The thing to do is to stop it.” 



EPISTLES 
(Fourth Series) 



NOTE 


Before leaving for the U.S.A., Swamiji used to change 
his name very often. In earlier years, he signed as Narendra 
or Naren; then for some time as Vividishananda or 
Sachchidananda. But for the convenience of the readers, 
these volumes use the more familiar name Vivekananda. 
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Baghbazar, 

Calcutta, 

28th November, 1888. 

Dear Sir,* 

I have received the book <Jf P&nini which you so kindly 
sent me. Please accept my gratitude for the same. 

I had an attack of fever again—whence I could not 
reply to you immediately. Please excuse. I am ailing much. 
I am praying to the Divine Mother to keep you happy 
physically and mentally. 

Your servant, 

ViVEKANANDA. 

n* 

Baranagore, 

22nd February, 1889. 

Dear Sir, 

I had intended to go to Varanasi, and I planned to 
reach there after visiting the birthplace of my Master. 
But unluckily on the way to that village I had an attack 
of high fever followed by vomiting and purging as in 
cholera. There was again fever after three or four days 
—and as the body is now so weak that I can barely walk 
even two steps, I have been compelled now to give up 
my previous intention. I do not know what is God's 
will, but my body is quite unfit for treading on this path. 
Anyway, the body is not everything. Recovering my 
health after a few days here, I entertain the hope of 
visiting you there. The will of Vishweshwara, the Lord 

•An asterisk after the number of a letter indicates that it is 
a translation from Bengali. 

* Letters I-—V were written to Shri Pramadadas Mitra. 

VIII—19 
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the universe, will prevail—^whatever that may be. You 
also kindly bless me. My respects to you and brother 
Jnanananda. 

Your servant, 
VlVEXANANDA. 


ni* 


Bachbazar, 

Calcutta, 

21st March, 1889. 

Respected Sir, 

It is several days since I received your last letter. 
Please excuse the delay in replying, which was due to 
some special reasons. I am very ill at present; there 
is fever now and then, but there is no disorder in 
the spleen or other organs. I am under homoeopathic 
treatment. Now I have had to give up completely the 
intention of going to Varanasi. Whatever God dispenses 
will happen later on, according to the state of the body. 
If you meet brother Jnanananda, please tell him not to be 
held up there in expectation of my coming. My going 
there is very uncertain. My regards to you and 
Jnanananda. 

Yours sincerely, 

ViVEKANANDA. 


IV* 


Simla (Calcutta), 
14th July, 1889. 

Respected Sir, 

I was very glad to get your letter. In such circum¬ 
stances many give the advice to incline towards the 
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worldly life. But you arc truthful and have an adalUtan- 
tine heart. I have been highly comforted by your 
encouraging and cheering words. My difficulties here 
have almost come to a dose—only I have engaged the 
services of a broker for the sale of a piece of land, 
and I hope the sale will be over soon. In that case, I 
shall be hee from all worry and shall at once go straight 
<jS to you to Varanasi. 


Your servant, 
ViVEKANANnA. 


V* 


Baghbazar, 

Calcutta, 

4 th June, 1890. 


Dear Sir, 

I got your letter. There is no doubt that your advice 
is very wise. It is quite true that the Lord’s Will 
will prevail. We also are spreading out here and there 
in small groups of two or three. I also got two letters 
from brother Gangadhar. He is at present in the house 
of Gagan Babu suffering from an attack of influenza. 
Gagan Babu is taking special care of him. He will come 
here as soon as he recovers. Our respectful salutations 
to you. 


Your servant, 
ViVEKANANDA. 


PS. Abhedananda and others are all doing well. 


V. 
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VI 


BARO0A, 

26th April, 1892. 


Dear Diwanji Saheb,' 

Very happy to receive your kind letter even here* 
I had not the least difficulty in reaching your house from 
the station of Nadiad. And your brothers, they are what 
they should be, your brothers. May the Lord shower his 
choicest blessings on your family. I have never found 
such a glorious one in all my travels. Your friend 
Mr. Manibhai has provided every comfort for me ; but, 
as to his company, I have only seen him twice; once for 
a minute, the other for ten minutes at the most when he 
talked about the system of education here. Of course, I 
have seen the Library and the pictures of Ravi Varma, 
and that is about all worth seeing here. So I am going 
off this evening to Bombay. My thanks to the Diwanji 
here (or to you) for his kind behaviour. More from 
Bombay. 

Yours in affection,. 

VrVEKANANDA. 

PS. At Nadiad I met Mr. Manilal Nabhubhai. He 
is a very learned and pious gentleman, and I enjoyed his 
company much. 


^ Letters VMX were written to Shri Haridas Viharidas Desau 
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Poona, 

ISth June, 1892. 


bEAR DiWANJI SaHEB^ 

It is a long time since 1 beard from you. 1 hope 1 
have not offended you anyway. I came down with the 
Thakore Saheb of Mahabaleshwar, and I am living here 
with him. I would remain here a week or more and then 
proceed to Rameswaram via Hyderabad. 

Perhaps by this time every hitch has been removed 
from your way in Junagad ; at least I hope so. I am very 
anxious to learn about your health, especially that sprain, 
you know. 

I saw your friend the Surti tutor to the Prince of 
Bhavnagar. He is a perfect gentleman. It was quite a 
privilege to make his acquaintance; he is so good and 
noble-natured a man. 

My sincerest greetings to your noble-minded brothers 
and to our friends there. Kindly send to Mr. Nabhubhai 
my earnest good wishes in your letter home. I hope you 
would gratify me by a speedy reply. 

With my sincerest respects and gratitude and prayers 
for you and yours, I remain. 

Yours faithfully, 
ViVEKANANDA. 


VIII 


Bombay. 


Dear Diwanji Saheb, 

The bearer of this letter, Babu Akshaya Kumar Ghose, 
3s a particular friend of mine. He comes of a respectable 
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family of Calcutta. I found him at Khandwa where { 
made his acquaintance, although I knew his family hmg 
before in Calcutta. 

He is a very honest and intelligent boy and is an 
undergraduate of the Calcutta University. You know 
how hard the struggle is in Bengal nowadays, and the poor 
boy has been out in search of some job. Knowing your 
native kindness of heart, I think I am not disturbing you 
by asking and entreating you to do something for thia 
young man. I need not write more. You will find him 
an honest and hard-working lad. If a single act of kind- 
tiess done to a fellow creature renders his whole life 
happy, I need not remind you that this boy is a Pdtra (a 
person quite deserving of help), noble and kind as you 
are. 

I hope you are not disturbed and troubled by this 
request of mine. This is the first and the last of its kind 
and made only under very peculiar circumstances. Hoping 
and relying on your kind nature, I remain, 

Yours faithfully,. 

VlVEKANANOA, 


IX 


Bombay, 

22nd August, 1892. 


Dear Diwanji Saheb, 

I am very much gratified on receiving your letter, 
especially as that is the proof that you have the same 
kindness towards me. 

About the kindness and genjtlemanliness of your friend 
Mr. Bederkar of Indore and of the Dakshinis in general. 





i|be igm slid the tieuef; but o£^ cmmc tkmt ase Baki3iinii& 
md Didsiduiiis^ msd 1 would mltf ijuoic 10 yoit whmt 
SktMkBx Paoduiraiig wrote me at Mahabale^wat on mf 
inlormtng him that 1 had found shelter with the Limdi 
Thakore: 

am so glad to learn that yo«t have found Limdi 
Thakore there, dsc you would have been in serious troubles, 
our Maratha pec^le not beir^ so kind as the Gujaratis/* 
So kind? heaven and hell! I 

I am very glad that your joint has now been nearly 
perfectly cured. Kindly teU your noble brother to excuse 
my promise-breaking as I have got here some Sanskrit 
books and help, too, to read, which I do not hope to get 
elsewhere, and am anxious to finish them. Yesterday I 
saw your friend Mr. Manahsukharam who has lodged 
a Sannyisin friend with him. He is very kind to me and 
so is his son. 

After remaining here for 15 to 20 days I would pro¬ 
ceed toward Rameswaram, and on my return would 
surely come to you. 

The world really is enriched by men, high-souled, 
noble-minded, and kind, like you ; the rest are ‘‘only as 
axes which cut at the tree of youth of their mothers**, as 
the Sanskrit poet puts it. 

It is impossible that I should ever forget your fatherly 
kindness and care of me, and what else can a poor fakir 
like me do in return to a mighty minister but pray that 
the Giver of all gifts may give you all that is desirable 
on earth and in the end—^which may He postpone to a 
day long, long ahead—^may take you in His shelter of 
bliss and happiness and purity infinite. 


Yours, 

VlVEKANANDA. 
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FS* One thing that I am very sorry to mHiee in 
these parts is the thorough want of Sanskrit and other 
learning. The people of this part of the country hame 
for their religion a certain bundle of local superstitions 
about eating, drinking, and bathing, and that is about the 
whole of their religion. 

Poor fellows 1 Whatever the rascally and wily priests 
teach them—all sorts of mummery and tomfoolery as the 
very gist of the Vedas and Hinduism (mind you, neither 
these rascals of priests nor their forefathers have so much 
as seen a volume of the Vedas for the last 400 genera¬ 
tions)—they follow and degrade themselves. Lord help 
them from the Rikshasas in the shape of the Brahmins of 
the Kaliyuga. 

I have sent a Bengali boy to you. Hope he would 
be treated kindly. 


X* 

To Shri Haripada Mitra 


Margaon, 

1893. 


Dear Haripada, 

I just now received a letter from you. I reached here 
safe. I went to visit Panjim and a few other villages and 
temples near by. I returned just today. I have not given 
up the intention of visiting Gokama, Mahabaleshwar, 
and other places. I start for Dharwar by the morning 
train tomorrow. I have taken the walking-stick with me. 
Doctor Yagdekar’s friend was very hospitable to me. 
Please give my compliments to Mr. Bhate and all others 
there. May the Lord shower His blessings on you and 
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|0ar wife. Tte town ol Panjiai i$ very neat and, dean^ 
Most of the Cimstians here are literate* The Hindm are 
mostly uneducated. 


Yours aSEectionately, 

SACHCHlUANAimA.^ 


XI 

To Shri Alasinga Perumal 


Hyderabad, 

11th February, 1893, 

Dear Ajlasinga, 

Your friend, the young graduate, came to receive me 
at the station, so also a Bengali gentleman. At present 
I am living with the Bengali gentleman ; tomorrow I go 
to live with your young friend for a few days, and then 
I see the different sights here, and in a few days you may 
expect me at Madras. For I am very sorry to tell you 
that I cannot go back at present to Rajputana. It is so 
very dreadfully hot here already. I do not know how hot 
it would be at Rajputana, and I cannot bear heat at all. 
So the next thing, I would do, would be to go back to 
Bangalore and then to Ootacamund to pass the summer 
there. My brain boils in heat. 

So all my plans have been dashed to the ground. 
That is why I wanted to hurry off from Madras early. In 
that case I would have months left in my hands to seek 
out for somebody amongst our northern princes to send 
me over to America. But alas, it is now too late. First, 
I cannot wander about in this heat—I would die. 
Secondly, my fast friends in Rajputana would keep me 
bound down to their sides if they get hold of me and 

^ Slvamiji used to call himself such in those days. 
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would tmi let me go over to Europe. So my plan mm 
to get hold of some new person withiout my frieudsi^ 
knowledge. But this delay at Madras has dashed all my 
hopes to the ground, and with a deep sigh I give it up, 
and the Lord's will be done! However, you may be 
almost sure that I shall see you in a few days for a day 
or two in Madras and then go to Bangalore and thence 
to Ootacamund to see “if the M—Maharaja sends me 
up. “If'—^because you see I cannot be sure of any 
promise of a Dakshini (southern) Raja. They are not 
Rajputs. A Rajput would rather die than break his prom¬ 
ise. However, man learns as he lives, and experience is 
the greatest teacher in the world. 

“Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven, for 
Thine is the glory and the kingdom for ever and ever." 
My compliments to you all. 

Yours etc., 
Sachchuoananda. 


XII 

To Shn Haridas Viharidas Desai 


Khetri, 

28th April, 1893. 


Dear Diwanji Saheb, 

On my way here, I wanted to go to your place at 
Nadiad and redeem my pledge, but certain circumstances 
prevented me, and the greatest of them was that you 
were not there; and to play Hamlet leaving Hamlet’s 
part out is a ridiculous affair; and as I know for certain 
that you are to return in a few days to Nadiad, and 
as I am shortly going back to Bombay, say in 20 
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Htoe the Khetri Rajaji was veiy, very anxioua t 0 
see me and had sent his Private Secfetary to Madras; 
and so 1 was bound to leave for Khetri. But the heat is 
quite intolerable, and so 1 am flying oS very soon. 

By the by, I have made the acquaintances of nearly 
aU the Dakshini Rajas and have seen most queer sights 
in many places of which I would tell you m extenso 
when we meet next. I know your love for me and am 
sure that you would excuse my not going down to your 
place. However, I am coming to you in a few days. 

One thing more. Have you got lion's cubs now ui 
Junagad? Can you lend me one for my Raja? He can 
give you some Rajputana animals in exchange, if you like. 

I saw Ratilalbhai in the train. He is the same nice 
and kind gentleman ; and what more shall I wish for 
you, my dear Diwanji Saheb, but that the Lord would 
be your all in all in your well-merited, well-applauded 
and universally respected latter end of a life which was 
ever holy, good, and devoted to the service of so many 
of the sons and daughters of the great Father of Mercies. 
Amenf 

Yours affectionately, 
VrVEKANANDA. 


XIII 

To Shri Haridas Vihandas Desai 


Khetri, 
May, 1893. 

Dear Diwanji Saheb, 

Surely my letter had not reached you before you 
wrote to me. The perusal of your letter gave me both 
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pleasure and pain simultaneously: pleasure, to s^ tbat 
I have the good fortune to be loved by a man of youi: 
heart, power, and position; and pain, to see that my 
motive has been misinterpreted throughout. Believe me, 
that I love you and respect you like a father and that 
my gratitude towards you and your family is surely 
unbounded. The fact is this. You may remember that 
I had from before a desire to go to Chicago. When at 
Madras, the people there, of their own accord, in conjunc¬ 
tion with H. H. of Mysore and Ramnad made every 
arrangement to send me up. And you may also 
remember that between H. H. of Khetri and myself there 
are the closest ties of love. Well, I, as a matter of course, 
wrote to him that I was going to America. Now the 
Raja of Khetri thought in his love that I was bound to see 
him once before I departed, especially as the Lord has 
given him an heir to the throne and great rejoicings were 
going on here; and to make sure of my coming he sent 
his Private Secretary all the way to Madras to fetch me, 
and of course I was bound to come. In the meanwhile I 
telegraphed to your brother at Nadiad to know whether 
you were there, and, unfortunately, the answer I could 
not get; therefore, the Secretary who, poor fellow, had 
suffered terribly for his master in going to and fro Madras 
and with his eye wholly on the fact that his master would 
be unhappy if we could not reach Khetri within the 
Jalsa (festival), bought tickets at once for Jaipur. On our 
way we met Mr. Ratilal who informed me that my wire 
was received and duly answered and that Mr. Viharidas 
was expecting me. Now it is for you to judge, whose 
duty it has been so long to deal even justice. What 
would or could I do in this connection? If I would have 
got down, I could not have reached in time for the 
Khetri rejoicings ; on the other hand, my motives might 
be misinterpreted. But I know you and your brother’s 
love for me, and I knew also that I would have to go 
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back to Bombay in a few days on my way to fChicago* 

I thought that the best solution was to postpone my visit 
till my return. As for my feeling affronted at not being 
attended by your brothers, it is a new discovery of yours 
which I never even dreamt of; or, God knows, perhaps, 
)Ou have become a thought-reader. Jokes apart, my 
dear Diwanji Saheb, I am the same frolicsome, mis¬ 
chievous but, I assure you, innocent boy you found me 
at Junagad, and my love for your noble self is the same 
or increased a hundredfold, because I have had a mental 
comparison between yourself and the Diwans of nearly 
all the states in Dakshin, and the Lord be my witness 
how my tongue was fluent in your praise (although I 
know that my powers are quite inadequate to estimate 
your noble qualities) in every Southern court. If this be 
not a sufficient explanation, I implore you to pardon me 
as a father pardons a son, and let me not be haunted 
with the impression that I was ever ungrateful to one who 
was so good to me. 


Yours, 

VrVEKANANDA. 

PS. I depend on you to remove any misconception 
in the mind of your brother about my not getting down 
and that, even had I been the very devil, I could not forget 
their kindness and good offices for me. 

As to the other two Swamis, they were my Guru- 
bhais, who went to you last at Junagad; of them one is 
our leader. I met them after three years, and we came 
together as far as Abu and then I left them. If you wish, 
I can take them back to Nadiad on my way to Bombay. 
May the Lord shower His blessings on you and yours. 


Youw, 

V. 
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XIV 

To Shri Haridas Viharidas Desai 

f Bombay, 
22nd May, 1893, 

Dear Diwanji Saheb^ 

Reached Bombay a few days ago and would start 
off in a few days. Your friend, the Banya gentleman 
to whom you wrote for the house accommodation, writes 
to say that his house is already full of guests and some 
of them are ill and that he is very sorry he cannot 
accommodate me. After all we have got a nice, airy 
place. 

. . . The Private Secretary of H. H. of Khetri and 
I are now residing together. I cannot express my grad' 
tude to him for his love and kindness to me. He is what 
they call a Tazimi Sardar in Rajputana, i.e. one of those 
whom the Rajas receive by rising from their seats. Still 
he is so simple, and sometimes his service for me makes 
me almost ashamed. 

. . . Often and often, we see that the very best of 
men even are troubled and visited with tribulations in 
this world ; it may be inexplicable; but it is also the 
experience of my life that the heart and core of every¬ 
thing here is good, that whatever may be the surface 
waves, deep down and underlying everything, there is 
an infinite basis of goodness and love ; and so long as we 
do not reach that basis, we are troubled ; but having once 
reached that zone of calmness, let winds howl and tempests 
rage. The house which is built on a rock of ages cannot 
shake. I thoroughly believe that a good, unselfish and 
holy man like you, whose whole life has been devoted to 
doing good to others, has already reached this basis of 
fiimness which the Lord Himself has styled as “rest upon 
Brahman” in the Gita. 
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. May the bteiirs yon hmvt receltied drakw ytni akxm 
m that Being who u the only one to be loved he&e and 
faeieafter, so that you may lealise Him in everything past, 
present, and future, and find everything present or lost in 
Him and Him alone. Amen I 

Yours affectionately, 

VlVEKANANDA. 


XV 

To Shri Handas Vihandas Desat 

Chicago, 

29 th Janttary, 1894, 


Dear Diwanji Saheb, 

Your last letter reached me a few days ago. You 
had been to see my poor mother and brothers. I am 
glad you did. But you have touched the only soft place 
in my heart. You ought to know, Diwanji, that I am no 
hard-hearted brute. If there is any being I love in the 
whole world, it is my mother. Yet I believed and still 
believe that witliout my giving up the world, the great 
mission which Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, my great 
Master, came to preach would not see the light, and 
where would those young men be who have stood as 
bulwarks against the surging waves of materialism and 
luxury of the day? These have done a great amount of 
good to India, especially to Bengal, and this is only the 
beginning. With the Lord's help they will do things for 
which the whole world will bless them for ages. So on 
the one hand, my vision of the future of Indian religion 
and that of the whole world, my love for the millions of 
beings sinking down and down for ages with nobody to 
help them, nay, nobody with even a thought for them; 
on the other hand, making those who are neaxest and 
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iteamt to me miserable; I choose the fomer* **tmA will 
ido the rest/' He is with me, I am sure of that if of any¬ 
thing. So long as I am sincere, nothing can resist m% 
because He will be my help. Many and many in India 
could not understand me ; and how could they, poor men? 
Their thoughts never strayed beyond the everyday routine 
business of eating and drinking. I know only a few noble 
souls like yourself appreciate me. Lord bless your noble 
self. But appreciation or no appreciation, I am bom to 
organise these young men ; nay, hundreds more in every 
city are ready to join me ; and I want to send them rolling 
like irresistible waves over India, bringing comfort, morality, 
religion, education to the doors of the meanest and the 
most downtrodden. And this I will do or die. 

Our people have no idea, no appreciation. On the 
other hand, that horrible jealousy and suspicious nature 
which is the natural outcome of a thousand years of 
slavery make them stand as enemies to every new idea. 
Still the Lord is great. 

About the Arati as well as other things you speak of, 
it is the form in every one of the monasteries in all parts 
of India, and the worshipping of Gum is the first duty 
inculcated in the Vedas. It has its bad and good sides. 
But you must remember we are a unique company, 
nobody amongst us has a right to force his faith upon the 
others. Many of us do not believe in any form of 
idolatry ; but they have no right to object when others do 
it, because that would break the first principle of our 
religion. Again, God can only be known in and through 
man. Vibrations of light are everywhere, even in the 
darkest comers; but it is only in the lamp that it becomes 
visible to man. Similarly God, though everywhere, we 
can only conceive Him as a big man. All ideas of God 
such as merciful preserver, helper, protector—all these 
are human ideas, anthropomorphic; and again these 
must cling to a man, call him a Gum or a Prophet or 
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mme than you am jtinip oat ai your body* What ham is 
diei^ in some people worshipping thdr Gum when that 
Gjtiru was a hundred times more holy than even your 
historical prophets all taken together? If there is no hami 
In worshipping Christ, Krishna, or Buddha, why should 
there be any in worshipping this man who never did or 
thought anything unholy, whose intellect only through 
intuition stands head and shoulders above all the other 
prophets, because they were all one-sided? It was he that 
brought first to the world this idea of tmth, not in but 
of every religion, which is gaining ground all over the 
world, and that without the help of science or philosophy 
or any other acquirement. , 

But even this is not compulsory, none of the brethren 
has told you that all must worship his Gum. No, no, no. 
But again none of us has a right to object when another 
worships. Why? Because that would overthrow this most 
unique society the world has ever seen, ten men of ten 
different notions and ideas living in perfect harmony. Wait, 
Diwanji, the Lord is great and merciful, you will see more. 

We do not only tolerate but accept every religion, 
and with the Lord’s help I am trying to preach it to the 
whole world. 

Three things are necessary to make every man great, 
every nation great: 

1. Conviction of the powers of goodness. 

2. Absence of jealousy and suspicion. 

3. Helping all who are trying to be and do good. 

Why should the Hindu nation with all its wonderful 

intelligence and other things have gone to pieces? I would 
answer you, jealousy. Never were there people more 
wretchedly jealous of one another, more envious of one 
another’s fame and name than this wretched Hindu race. 
And if you ever come out in the West, the absence of this 
is the first feeling which you will see in the Western nations. 

VUI—20 
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Three meh cannot act in concert together in India foi* 
five minutes. Each one struggles for power, and in the 
long run the whole organisation comes to grief. lx>rdl 
Lord! When will we learn not to be jealous! In such a 
nation, and especially in Bengal, to create a band of men 
who are tied and bound together with a most undying 
love in spite of difference—is it not wonderful? This band 
will increase. This idea of wonderful liberality joined 
with eternal energy and progress must spread over India. 
It must electrify the whole nation and must enter the 
very pores of society in spite of the horrible ignorance, 
spite, caste-feeling, old booby ism, and jealousy which are 
the heritage of this nation of slaves. 

You are one of the few noble natures who stand as 
rocks out of water in this sea of universal stagnation. Lord 
bless you for ever and ever! 

Yours ever faithfully, 

ViVEKANANDA. 


XVI 

To the Hale Sisters 


Detroit, 

12th March, 1894. 


Dear Sisters, 

I am now living with Mr. Palmer. He is a very nice 
gentleman. He gave a dinner the night before last to a 
group of his old friends, each more than 60 years of age, 
which he calls bis ‘‘old boys' club". I spoke at an opera 
house for two hours and a half. People were very much 
pleased. I am going to Boston and New York. I will 
get here sufficient to cover my expenses there. I have 
forgotten the addresses of both Flagg and Prof. Wright. 
I am not going to lecture in Michigan. Mr. Holden tried 
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t 0 tm tliis morning to kcture in Mkhigim h^t 

I am bent upon seeing a little of Boston and New 

York. To tell you the truth, the more I am getting 
popularity and facility in speaking, the more I am getting 
fed up. My last address was the best I ever delivered. 
Mr. Palmer was in ecstasies and the audience remained 
almost spellbound, so much so that it was after the lecture 
that I found I had spoken so long. A speaker always feels 
the uneasiness or inattention of the audience. Lord save 
me from such nonsense, I am fed up. I would take rest 
in Boston or New York if the Lord permits. My love to 
you all. May you ever be happy! 


Your affectionate brother, 
Vivekananda. 


XVII 

To the Hale Sisters 


Detroit, 

15th March, 1894. 


Dear Babies, 

I am pulling on well with old Palmer. He is a very 
jolly, good old man. I got only 127 dollars by my last 
lecture. I am going to speak again in Detroit on Monday. 
Your mother asked me to write to a lady in Lynn. I have 
never seen her. Is it etiquette to write without any intro¬ 
duction? Please post me a little better about this lady. 
Where is Lynn? The funniest thing said about me here 
was in one of the papers which said, “The cyclonic 
Hindu has come and is a guest with Mr. Palmer. 
Mr. Palmer has become a Hindu and is going to India; 
only he insists that two reforms should be carried out: 
firstly that the Car of Jaganuath should be drawn by 
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fmihmm Msad ia Mr. Palmer's Lc^oase fmsm 
secondly that the Jersey cow be admitted into the pantlsiedn 
oi Hindu sacred cows/' Mx. Palmer is passionatsely fioijd 
erf both Percheron horse and Jersey cow and has a great 
stock of both in his Logfaouse Farm. 

The first lecture was not properly managed, the cost 
of the hall being 150 dollars. I have given up Holdem 
Here is another fellow cropped up; let me see if he docs 
better. Mr. Palmer makes me laugh the whole day. To¬ 
morrow there is going to be another dinner party. So far 
all is well; but I do not know—I have become very sad 
in my heart since I am here—do not know why. 

I am wearied of lecturing and all that nonsense. 
This mixing with hundreds of varieties of the human 
animal has disturbed me. I will tell you what is to my 
taste ; I cannot write, and I cannot speak, but I can think 
deeply, and when I am heated, can speak fire. It should 
be, however, to a select, a very select—few. Let them, 
if they will, carry and scatter my ideas broadcast—not I. 
This is only a just division of labour. The same man 
never succeeded both in thinking and in scattering his 
thoughts. A man should be free to think, especially 
spiritual thoughts. 

Just because this assertion of independence, this 
proving that man is not a machine, is the essence of all 
religious thought, it is impossible to think it in the routine 
mechanical way. It is this tendency to bring everything 
down to the level of a machine that has given the West 
its wonderful prosperity. And it is this which has driven 
away all religion from its doors. Even the little that is 
left, the West has reduced to a systematic drill. 

I am really not “cyclonic” at all. Far from it. What 
I want is not here, nor can I longer bear this ^‘cyclonic** 
atmosphere. This is the way to perfection, to strive to 
be perfect, and to strive to make perfect a few men and 
women. My idea of doing good is this: to evolve odt a 





and not t# snrew pearls befoi^e and so 

lose time, health, and ena^. 

Just now I got a letter from Flagg. He cannot todp 
me in lecturing. He says, "‘First go to Boston/' Well, 
I do not care for lecturing any more. It is too disgusting, 
this attempt to bring me to suit anybody's or any 
audience's fads. However, I shall come back to Chicago 
for a day or two at least before 1 go out of this country. 
Lord bless you all. 


Ever gratefully your brother, 
ViVEKANANDA. 


XVIII 

To Mtss Mary Hale 


Detroit, 

I8th March, 1894. 


Dear Sister Mary, 

My heartfelt thanks for your kindly sending me the 
letter from Calcutta. It was from my brethren at Calcutta, 
and it is written on the occasion of a private invitation to 
celebrate the birthday of my Master about whmn you have 
heard so much from me—so I send it over to you. The 
letter says that Mazoomdar has gone back to Calcutta 
and is preaching that Vivekananda is committing every 
sin under the sun in America. . . . This is your America's 
wonderful spiritual man ! It is not their fault; until one is 
really spiritual, that is, until one has got a real insight into 
the nature of one's own soul and has got a glimpse of the 
worid of the soulvone cannot distinguish chaff from seed, tall 
talk from depth, and so on. 1 am sorry for poor Mazoomdar 
tliat be should stoop so low! Lord bless the old boy! 
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The addhess inside the letter is in English and is my 
old, old name as written by a companion of my child^ 
hood who has also taken orders. It is a very poetk 
name. That written in the letter is an abbreviation, the 
full name being Narendra meaning the '‘Chief of men*' 
(“nara” means "man*', and "indra” stands for "ruler**, 
"chief")—^very ludicrous, isn't it? But such are the names 
in our country ; we cannot help, but I am glad I have given 
that up. 

I am all right. Hoping it is the same with you. 

I remain your brother, 
ViVEKANANDA. 


XIX 

To Miss Mary Hale 


Detroit, 

30th March, 1894, 

Dear Sister, 

Your and Mother Church’s letters came together just 
now, acknowledging the receipt of the money. I am 
very glad to receive the Khetri letter, which I send back 
for your perusal. You would find from it that he wants 
some newspaper clippings, I do not think I have any 
except the Detroit ones, which I will send to him. If you 
can get hold of some others, kindly send some over to 
him if it be possible and convenient. You know his 
address—H. H, the Maharajah of Khetri, Rajputana, 
India. Of course, this lettter is for the perusal of the holy 
family alone. Mrs. Breed wrote to me a stiff burning 
letter first, and then today I got a telegram from her 
inviting me to be her guest for a week. Before this I got 
a letter from Mrs. Smith of New York writing on her 
behalf and another lady Miss Helen Gould and another 
Dr.— ID come over to New York. As the Lynn Clnb 
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mokU me m the 17t}i of next montli, I am foing to 
iNfew Yotk first and come in time for their meeting at 
Lynn. 

Next summer, if I do not go away, which Mrs, Baglcy 
insists I should not, I may go to Annisquam where Mrs. 
Bagley has engaged a nice house. Mrs. Bagley is a very 
spiritual lady, and Mr. Palmer a spirituous gentleman but 
very good. What shall I write more? I am all right in 
nice health of body and mind. May you all be blessed, 
ever blessed, my dear, dear sisters. By the by, Mrs. Sherman 
has presented me with a lot of things amongst which is a 
nail set and letter holder and a little satchel etc., etc. 
Although I objected, especially to the nail set, as very 
dudish with mother-of-pearl handles, she insisted and I 
had to take them, although I do not know what to do with 
that brushing instrument. Lord bless them all. She gave 
me one advice—never to wear this Afrikee dress in society. 
Now I am a society man! Lord! What comes next? Long 
life brings queer experiences! My inexpressible love for 
you all, my holy family. 

Your brother, 

ViVEKANANDA. 


XX 

To Shri Haridas Viharidas Desai 


Chicago 
20th June, 1894, 


Dear Diwanji Saheb, 

Your very kind note came today. I am so sorry that 
I could have caused pain to such a noble heart as yours 
with my rash and strong words. I bow down to your mild 
corrections. '*Thy son am I, teach me thus bowing”— 
Gita. But you well know, Diwanji Saheb, it was my lov^ 
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yo 0 , have not jmilrectly benefited me ; on the other band# 
they have injured me immensely in view of the fact that 
our Hindu people did not move a finger to tell the Ameri¬ 
cans that I represented them. Had our people sent some 
words thanking the American people for their kindnm to 
me and stating that I was representing them! . . . have 
been telling the American people that I have donned the 
Sannyasin’s garb only in America and that I was a 
cheats bare and simple. So far as reception goes, it has 
no effect on the American nation; but so far as helping 
me with funds goes, it has a terrible effect in making them 
take off their helping hands from me. And it is one year 
since I have been here, and not one man of note from 
India has thought it fit to make the Americans know that 
I am no cheat There again the missionaries are always 
seeking for something against me, and they arc busy 
picking up anything said against me by the Christian 
papers of India and publishing it here. Now you must 
know that the people here know very little of the distinc¬ 
tion in India between the Christian and the Hindu. 

Primarily my coming has been to raise funds for an 
enterprise of my own. Let me tell it all to you again. 

The whole difference between the West and the East 
is in this: They are nations, we are not, i.e., civilisation, 
education here is general, it penetrates into the masses. 
The higher classes in India and America are the same, but 
the distance is infinite between the lower classes of the 
two countries. Why was it so easy for the English to 
conquer India? It was because they are a nation, we are 
not. When one of our great men dies, we must sit for 
centuries to have another; they can produce them as fast 
as they die. When our Diwanji Saheb will pass away 
(which the Lord may delay long for the go^ of my 
country), the nation will see the difficulty at once of filling 
his place, which is seen even now in the fact that they 
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gmH ones. Why so? Because they have such % bigger 
field of reoruiting their great ones, we have so ^ooaE. A 
itatioo of SOO ndllions has the smallest field of itecruitiog its 
great ones compared with nations of thirty, forty, or sixty 
millions, because the number of educated men and 
women in those nations is so great. Now do not mistake 
me, my kind friend, this is the great defect in our nation 
and must be removed. 

Educate and raise the masses, and thus alone a nation 
is possible. Our reformers do not see where the wound 
is, they want to save the nation by marrying the widows; 
do you think that a nation is saved by the number of 
husbands its widows get? Nor is our religion to blame, 
for an idol more or less makes no difference. The whole 
defect is here: The real nation who live in cottage have 
forgotten their manhood, their individuality. Trodden 
under the foot of the Hindu, Mussulman, or Christian, 
they have come to think that they are bom to be trodden 
under the foot of everybody who has money enough in 
his pocket. They are to be given back their lost indi¬ 
viduality. They are to be educated. Whether idols will 
remain or not, whether widows will have husbands 
enough or not, whether caste is good or bad, I do not 
bother myself with such questions. Everyone must work 
out his own salvation. Our duty is to put the chemicals 
together, the crystallisation will come through God*s laws. 
Let us put ideas into their heads, and they will do the 
rest. Now this means educating the masses. Here are these 
difficulties. A pauper government cannot, will not, do 
anything; so no help from that quarter. 

Even supposing we are in a position to open schools 
in each village free, still the poor boys would rather go 
to the plough to earn their living than come to your 
school. Neither have we the money, nor can we make 
them come to education. The problem seems hopekss. 
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I have found a way out. It is this. If the mountain does 
not come to Mohammed^ Mohammed must go to the 
mountain. If the poor cannot come to education, educa¬ 
tion must reach them at the plough, in the factory, every¬ 
where. How? You have seen my brethren. Now I can 
get hundreds of such, all over India, unselfish, good, and 
educated. Let these men go from village to village 
bringing not only religion to the door of everyone but 
also education. So I have a nucleus of organising the widows 
also as instructors to our women. 

Now suppose the villagers after their day's work have 
come to their village and sitting under a tree or some¬ 
where are smoking and talking the time away. Suppose 
two of these educated Sannyasins get hold of them there 
and with a camera throw astronomical or other pictures, 
scenes from different nations, histories, etc. Thus with 
globes, maps, etc.—and all this orally—how much can be 
done that way, Diwanji? It is not that the eye is the only 
door of knowledge, the ear can do all the same. So they 
would have ideas and morality, and hope for better. Here 
our work ends. Let them do the rest. What would 
make the Sannyasins do this sacrifice, undertake such a 
task?—religious enthusiasm. Every new religious wave 
requires a new centre. The old religion can only be 
revivified by a new centre. Hang your dogmas or doc¬ 
trines, they never pay. It is a character, a life, a centre, 
a God-man that must lead the way, that must be 
the centre round which all other elements will gather 
themselves and then fall like a tidal wave upon the society, 
carrying all before it, washing away all impurities. Again, 
a piece of wood can only easily be cut along the grain. 
So the old Hinduism can only be reformed through 
Hinduism, and not through the new-fangled reform move¬ 
ments. At the same time the reformers must be able to 
unite in themselves the culture of both the East and the 
Westi Now do you not think that you have already 
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beanl the low rumblings of the coming tidal wave? That 
centre, that God-man to lead was bom in India. He was 
the great Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, and round him this 
band is slowly gathering. They will do the work. Now, 
Diwanji Maharaj, this requires an organisation, money— 
a little at least to set the wheel in motion. Who would 
have given us money in India?—So, Diwanji Maharaj, I 
crossed over to America. You may remember I begged 
all the money from the poor, and the offers of the rich 
I would not accept because they could not understand my 
ideas. Now lecturing for a year in this country, I could 
not succeed at all (of course, I have no wants for myself) 
in my plan for raising some funds for setting up my work. 
First, this year is a very bad year in America ; thousands 
of their poor are without work. Secondly, the mission¬ 
aries and the Brahmo Samajists try to thwart all my views. 
Thirdly, a year has rolled by, and our countrymen could not 
even do so much for me as to say to the American people 
that I was a real Sannyasin and no cheat, and that I 
represented the Hindu religion. Even this much, the 
expenditure of a few words, they could not dol Bravo, 
my countrymen! I love them, Diwanji Saheb. Human 
help I spurn with my foot. He who has been with me 
through hills and dales, through deserts or forests, will be 
with me, I hope ; if not, some heroic soul would arise 
sometime or other in India, far abler than myself, and 
carry it out. So I have told you all about it. Diwanji, 
excuse my long letter, my noble friend, one of the few 
who really feel for me, have real kindness for me. You 
are at liberty, my friend, to think that I am a dreamer, 
a visionary; but believe at least that I am sincere to the 
backbone, and my greatest fault is that I love my country 
only too, too well. May you and yours be blessed ever 
and ever, my noble, noble friend. May the shadow of 
the Almighty ever rest on all those you love. I offer my 
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graiitu4e to y<m. My debt to you is immetiae* tiot 
mdy because you are my friend, but also because you 
have all your life served the Lord and your motherland 
so well. 


Ever yours in gratitude, 

ViVEKANANDA. 


XXI 

To a Madras disciple 

541 Dearborn Ave., 
Chicago, 

2Sth June, 1894. 


Dear-, 

The other day I received a letter from G. G., Mysore. 
G. G. unfortunately thinks that I am all-knowing, else 
he would have written his Canarese address on the top 
of the letter more legibly. Then again it is a great 
mistake to address me letters to any other place but 
Chicago. It was my mistake of course at first, because 
I ought to have thought of the fine Buddhi (intellect) of 
our friends who are throwing letters at me anywhere they 
find an address at the top. But tell our Madras Brihas- 
patis (i.e. wise fellows) that they already knew full well 
that before their letters reach, I may be 1000 miles away 
from that particular place, for I am continuously travelling. 
In Chicago there is a friend whose house is my head¬ 
quarters. 

Now as to my prospects here—^it is wellnigh zero. 
Wh)C because althcmgh I had the best purpose, it has been 
made null and void by these causes. All that I get about 
India is from Madras letters. Your letters say again and 
again how I am being praised in India. But that is 
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|Mi|}er writing about riiCt except the thtee aquase india 
tent to me Aiaringa. On the other hand, everything 
lluit is said by Christians in India is sedulously gathered 
by the missionaries and regularly published, and they go 
from door to door to make my friends give me up. They 
have succeeded only too well, for there is not one wend 
for me from India. Indian Hindu papers may laud me 
to the skies, but not a word of that ever came to America, 
so that many people in this country think me a fraud. In 
the face of the misrionaries and with the jealousy of the 
Hindus here to back them, I have not a word to say. 

I now think it was foolish of me to go to the Parlia¬ 
ment on the strength of the urging of the Madras boys. 
They are boys after all. Of course, I am eternally obliged to 
them, but they are after all enthusiastic young men with¬ 
out any executive abilities. I came here without creden¬ 
tials. How else to show that I am not a fraud in the face 
of the missionaries and the Brahmo Samaj? Now I 
thought nothing so easy as to spend a few words; 1 
thought nothing would be so easy as to hold a meeting 
of some respectable persons in Madras and Calcutta and 
pass a resolution thanking me and the American people 
for being kind to me and sending it over ofiBcially, i.e. 
through the Secretary of the function, to America, for 
instance, sending one to Dr. Barrows and asking him to 
publish it in the papers and so on, to different papers of 
Boston, New York, and Chicago. Now, after all, I found 
that it is too terrible a task for India to undertake. There 
has not been one voice for me in one year and every one 
against me, for whatever you may say of me in your 
homes, who knows anything of it here? More than two 
months ago I wrote to Alasinga about this. He did not 
even answer my letter. I am afraid his heart has grown 
lukewarm. So you mutt first think of that and then Aow 
this letter to the Madras people. On the other hand, my 
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bretjtoen foolishly talk iimiseiise about Keshab Sen; ami 
the Madrasis, telling the Tbeosophists anything I write 
about them, are creating only enemies.,.. Ohl If only 
I had one man of some true abilities and brains to back 
me in India 1 But His will be done. I stand a fraud in this 
country. It was my foolishness to go to the Parliament 
without any credentials, hoping that there would be many 
for me. I have got to work it out slowly. 

On the whole, the Americans are a million times 
nobler than the Hindus, and I can work more good here 
than in the country of the ingrate and the heartless. 
After all, I must work my Karma out. So far as 
pecuniary circumstances go I am all right and will be all 
right. The number of Theosophists in all America is only 
625 by the last census. Mixing up with them will smash 
me in a minute rather than help me m any way. 
What nonsense does Alasinga mean by my going to 
London to see Mr. Old etc. Fool 1 the boys there don’t 
know what they are talking. And this pack of Madras 
babies cannot even keep a counsel in their blessed 
noodles! Talk nonsense all day, and when it comes to 
the least business, they are nowhere 1 Boobies, who 
cannot get up a few meetings of 50 men each and send 
up a few empty words only to help me, talk big about 
influencing the world. I have written to you about the 
phonograph. Now there is here an electric fan costing 
$20 and working beautifully. The battery works 100 
hours and then can be replenished at any electric plant. 
Good-bye, I have had enough of the Hindus. Now His 
will be done, I obey and bow down to my Karma. How¬ 
ever, do not think me ungrateful. . . . The Madras people 
have done for me more than I deserved and more than 
was in their power. It was my foolishness—the for¬ 
getting for a moment that we Hindus have not yet 
become human beings, and giving up for a moment my 
self-reliance and relying upon the Hindus—^that I came 
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m Every moment I expected something ^from 

India. No^ it never came. Last two months especially 
I was in torture at every moment. No, not even a news¬ 
paper from India 1 My friends waited—waited month 
after month; nothing came, not a voice. Many conse¬ 
quently grew cold and at last gave me up. But it is the 
punishment for relying upon man and upon brutes, for 
our countrymen are not men as yet. They are ready to 
be praised, but when their turn comes even to say a word, 
they are nowhere. 

My thanks eternal to the Madras young men. May 
the Lord bless them for ever. America is the best field 
in the world to carry on any idea ; so I do not think of 
leaving America soon. And why? Here I have food 
and drink and clothes, and everybody so kind, and all this 
for a few good words! Why should I give up such a 
noble nation to go to the land of brutes and ingrates and 
the brainless boobies held in eternal thraldom of super¬ 
stitious, merciless, pitiless wretches? So good-bye again. 
You may show this letter to the people with discretion. 
I do not think the Madrasis have shown much discretion, 
even Alasinga upon whom I built so much. By the by, 
will you kindly send up a few copies of the sketch of 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa’s life written by Mazumdar 
to Chicago? They have lots in Calcutta. Don’t forget 
the address 541, Dearborn Avenue (not Street), Chicago, 
or c/o Thomas Cook, Chicago. Any other address 
would cause much delay and confusion, as I am contin¬ 
ually travelling, and Chicago is my headquarters, 
although even this much did not come to the brains of 
our Madras friends. Kindly give G. G., Alasinga, 
Secretary, and all others my eternal blessings. I am 
always praying for their welfare, and I am not in the least 
displeased with them, but I am not pleased with myself. 
I committed a terrible error—of calculating upon others* 
help—once in my life—^and I have paid for it. It was 
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mjr £ai4t and not thein. LoKd bkss ali the 
petite. They are at leaut far superior to the Bengsdis, 
who are simply £ools axul have no souls, no stamina at 
all. Good-bye, good-bye. I have laundied my boat in 
the waves, come what may. Regarding my brutal criti¬ 
cisms, I have really no right to make them. You have 
done for me infinitely more than I deserve. I must bear 
my own Karma, and that without a murmur. Lord bless 
you all. 


Yours truly, 
ViVEKANANDA. 

PS. I am afraid Alasinga’s college has closed, but 
I have no intimation of it, and he never gave me his home 
address. Kidi has dropped out, 1 am afraid 

V. 
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To Mrs. George W. Hate 

C/o Dr. E. Guernsey, 

FISHKILL LANDING, N. Y., 

July, 1894. 


Dear Mother, 

I came yesterday to this place, and shall remain here 
a few days. I received in New York a letter from you 
but did not receive any Interior, for which I am glad, 
because I am not perfect yet, and knowing the “unselfish 
love” the Presbyterian priests, especially the Interior has 
for “me”, I want to keep aloof from rousing bad feelings 
towards these "sweet Christian gentlemen" in my heart 







Our religion teaches that aug^r is a great sin^ even if 
it is ^righteous”* Each must follow his own religion* 
I could not for my soul distinguish ever the distinction 
between “religious anger“ and “commonplace anger“, 
“religious killing** and “commonplace killing**, “religious 
slandering and irreligious**, and so forth. Nor may that 
“fine** ethical distinction ever enter into the ethics of our 
nation! Jesting apart. Mother Church, I do not care the 
least for the gambols these men play, seeing as I do 
through and through the insincerity, the hypocrisy, and 
love of self and name that is the only motive power in 
these men. 

As to the photographs, the first time the Babies got 
a few copies, and the second time you brought a few 
copies ; you know they are to give 50 copies in all. Sister 
Isabelle knows better than I. 

With my sincerest love and respects for you and 
Father Pope. 


I remain. 
Yours, 

ViVEKANANDA. 

PS. How are you enjoying the heat? I am bear¬ 
ing the heat very' well here. I had an invitation to Swamp- 
scot t on the sea from a very rich lady whose acquaintance 
I made last winter in New York, but I declined with 
thanks. I am very careful now to take the hospitality of 
anybody here, especially the rich. I had a few other in¬ 
vitations from some very rich people here. I refused ; I 
have by this time seen the whole business through. Lord 
bless you and yours. Mother Church, for your sincerity. 
Oh! it is so rare in this world. 


Yours affectionately, 

V. 
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To the Hale Sisters (about the Calcutta meeting 
of 5th Sept., 1894) 

New York, 

9th July (SepU), 1894. 

O My Sisters, 

Glory unto Jagadambd (Mother of the Universe)! I 
have gained beyond expectations. The prophet has been 
honoured and with a vengeance. I am weeping like a 
child at His mercy—He never leaves His servant, sisters. 
The letter I send you will explain all, and the printed things 
are coining to the American people. The names there are 
the very flower of our country. The President was the 
chief nobleman of Calcutta, and the other man Mahesh 
Chandra Nyayaratna is the principal of the Sanskrit 
College and the chief Brahmin in all India and recognised 
by the Government as such. The letter will tell you all. 
O sisters! What a rogue am I that in the face of such 
mercies sometimes the faith totters—seeing every moment 
that I am in His hands. Still the mind sometimes gets 
despondent. Sisters, there is a God —a Father—a Mother 
who never leaves His children, never, never, never. Put 
uncanny theories aside and becoming children take refuge 
in Him. I cannot write more—I am weeping like a woman* 
Blessed, blessed art Thou, Lord God of my soul I 

Yours affectionately, 
VlVEKANANDA. 


XXIV 

To the Hale Sisters 

SWAMPSCXJTT, 
26th July, 1894. 

Dear Babies, 

Now don’t let my letters stray beyond the circle, 
please. I had a beautiful letter from sister Mary. See 
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h 0 W I atoi getting the da^br sister Jeatty teaches all 
that* She can Jump and run and play and swear like a 
devil and talk slang at the rate of 500 a minute; only 
she does not much care for religion, only a little. She 
is gone today home, and I am going to Greenacre. I had 
been to see Mrs. Breed. Mrs. Stone was therc^ with 
whom is residing Mrs. Pullman and all the golden bugs, 
my old friends hereabouts. They are kind as usual. 
On my way back from Greenacre I am going to Annis* 
quam to see Mrs. Bagley for a few days. 

Darn it, forget everything. I had duckings in the sea 
like a fish. I am enjoying every bit of it. What nonsense 
was the song Harriet taught me ‘dans la plaine"'; the deuce 
take it. I told it to a French scholar and he laughed and 
laughed till the fellow was wellnigh burst at my wonder¬ 
ful translation. That is the way you would have taught 
me French! You are a pack of fools and heathens, I 
tell you. Now are you gasping for breath like a huge 
fish stranded? I am glad that you are sizzling. Oh I how 
nice and cool it is here, and it is increased a hundred¬ 
fold when I think about the gasping, sizzling, boiling, 
frying four old maids, and how cool and nice I am here. 
Whoooooo! 

Miss Phillips has a beautiful place somewhere in 
N. Y. State—mountain, lake, river, forest altogether— 
what more? I am going to make a Himalayas there and 
start a monastery as sure as I am living—I am not going 
to leave this country without throwing one more apple of 
discord into this already roaring, fighting, kicking, mad 
whirlpool of American religion. Well, dear old maids, 
}ou sometimes have a glimpse of the lake and on every 
hot noon, think of going down to the bottom of the lake, 
down, down, down, until it is cool and nice, and then 
to lie down on the bottom, with that coolness above and 
around, and lie there still, silent, and just doze—not 
sleep, but dreamy dozing half unconscious sort of bliss— 
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very much like that which brings ; that is delicious J 

and drinking lots of iced water. Lord bless my soul—i 
had such cramps several times as would have killed an 
elephant. So I hope to keep myself away from the cold 
water. 

May you be all happy, dear fin de sitcle young ladies, 
is the constant prayer of Vivekananda. 

XXV 

To the Hale Sisters 


Greenacre, 
llih August, 1894, 

Dear Sisters, 

I have been all this time in Greenacre. I enjoyed 
this place very much. They have been all very kind to 
me. One Chicago lady, Mrs. Pratt of Kenilworth, wanted 
to give me $500 ; she became so much interested in me ; 
but I refused. She has made me promise that I would 
send word to her whenever I need money, which I hope 
the Lord will never put me in. His help alone is suffi¬ 
cient for me. I have not heard anything from you nor 
from Mother. Neither have I any news from India as to 
the arrival of the phonograph. 

If there was anything in my letter to you which was 
offensive, I hope )ou all know that I meant everything in 
love. It is useless to express my gratitude to you for 
your kindness. Lord bless you and shower His choicest 
blessings on you and those you love. To your family I 
am ever, ever beholden. You know it. You feel it. I 
cannot express it. On Sunday I am going to lecture at 
Plymouth at the “Sympathy of Religions” meetings of 
Col. Higginson. Herewith I send a photograph Cora 
Stockham took of the group under the tree. It is only 
a proof and will fade away under exposure, but I cannot 
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get ^iiyttiing better at present. Kindly teniler my heart¬ 
felt love and gratitude to Miss Howe. She has been so, 
so kind to me. I do not need anything at present. I 
shall be very glad to let you know if I need anything. I 
think I am going to Fishkill from Plymouth, where I will 
be only a couple of days. I will write you again from 
Fishkill. Hope you are all happy, or rather I know you 
are. Pure and good souls can never be unhappy. I 
shall have a very nice time the few weeks I am here. I 
will be in New York next fall. New York is a grand and 
good place. The New York people have a tenacity of 
purpose unknown in any other city. I had a letter from 
Mrs. Potter Palmer asking me to see her in August. She 
is a very gracious and kind lady, etc. I have not much 
to say. There is my friend Dr. Janes of New York, 
President of the Ethical Culture Society, who has begun 
his lectures. I must go to hear him. He and I agree so 
much. May you be always happy! 

Ever your well-wishing brother, 
ViVEKANANDA. 


XXVI 

To Miss Mary Hale 


c/o. Mrs. Bagley, 
Annisquam, 
3Jst August, 1894. 

Dear Sisfer, 

The letter from the Madras people was published in 
yesterday's Boston Transaipt. I hope to send you a copy. 
You may have seen it in some Chicago paper. I am sure 
there is some mail for me at Cook fe Sons—I shall be here 
till Tuesday next at least, on which day I am going to 
lecture here in Annisquam. 
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Kindly inquire at Cock's for my mail and send it 
over at Annisqnam. 

I had no news of you for some time. I sent two 
pictures to Mother Church yesterday and hope you will 
like them. I am very anxious about the Indian mail. 
With love for all, I am your ever affectionate brother* 

VlVEKANANDA. 

PS. As I do not know where you are I could not 
s^nd something else which I have to send over to you. 

V* 
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To Mr. Leon Landsberg 

Hotel Bellevue, 
Boston, 

13tk September 1894. 


Dear Leon, 

Forgive me, but I have the right, as your Guru, to 
advise you, and I insist that you buy some clothes for 
yourself, as the want of them stands in the way of your 
doing anything in this counhy. Once you have a start, 
you may dress in whatever way you like. People do not 
object. 

You need not thank me, for this is only a duty. 
According to Hindu law, if a Guru dies, his disciple is his 
heir, and not even his son—supposing him to have 
bad one before becoming a Sannyasin. This is, you see, 
an actual spiritual relationship, and none of your Yankee 
‘‘tutor'* business! 

With all blessing and prayers for your success. 

Yours, 

VlVEXANANDA. 
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To Miss Mary Hale 

Hotel Bellevue, 
Beacon st., Boston, 
13th September, 1894. 

Dear Sister, 

Your kind note reached me this morning. I have 
been in this hotel for about a week. I will remain in 
Boston some time yet. I have plenty of gowns already, 
in fact, more than I can carry with case. When I had 
that drenching in Annisquam, I bad on that beautiful black 
suit you appreciate so much, and I do not think it can 
be damaged any way; it also has been penetrated with 
m\ deep meditations on the Absolute. I am very glad 
that you enjoyed the summer so well. As for me, I am 
\ agabondising. I was very much amused the other day 
at reading Abe Hue's description of the vagabond lamas 
of Tibet—a true picture of our fraternity. He says they 
aie queer people. They come when they will, sit at 
everybody’s table, invitation or no invitation, live where 
the) will, and go where they will. There is not a moun¬ 
tain they have not climbed, not a river they have not 
crossed, not a nation they do not know, not a language 
they do not talk. He thinks that God must have put into 
them a part of that energy which makes the planets go 
round and round eternally. Today this vagabond lama 
was seized with a desire of going right along scribbling, 
and so I walked down and entering a store bought all 
sorts of writing material and a beautiful portfolio which 
shuts with a clasp and has even a little wooden ink- 
stand. So far it promises well. Hope it will continue. 
Last month I had mail enough from India and am greatly 
delighted with ray countrymen at their generous apprecia¬ 
tion of my work. Good enough for them. I cannot find 
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anything more to write. Prof. Wright, his wife, and 
children were as good as ever. Words cannot express 
my gratitude to them. 

Everything so far is not going bad with me except 
that I had a bad cold. Now I think the fellow is gone. 
This time I tried Christian Science for insomnia and really 
found it worked very well. Wishing you all happiness, 
I remain, ever your affectionate brother, 

ViVEKANANDA. 

PS. Kindly tell Mother that I do not want any 
coal now. 


XXIX 


Chicago, 
September, 1894, 

Dear Diwanji Saheb,* 

Your kind letter reached long ago, but as I had not 
anything to write I was late in answering. 

Your kind note to G, W. Hale has been very grati¬ 
fying, as I owed them that much. I have been travelling 
all over this country all this time and seeing everything. 
I have come to this conclusion that there is only one 
country in the world which understands religion—it is 
India ; that with all their faults the Hindus are head and 
shoulders above all other nations in morality and spirit¬ 
uality ; and that with proper care and attempt and 
struggle of all her disinterested sons, by combining some 
of the active and heroic elements of the West with calm 
virtues of the Hindus, there will come a type of men far 
superior to any that have ever been in this world. 

I do not know when I come back ; but I have seen 
enough of this country, I think, and so soon will go over 
to Europe and then to India. 


* Shri Haridas Viharidas Desai. 
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/ With my best love, gratitude to you and all^ your 
brothers. 

I remain, yours faithfully, 

ViVEKANANDA. 


XXX 


CHicAca(?), 
September, 1894{3}y 


Dear Diwanji Saheb, 

Very kind of you to send up a man inquiring about 
my health and comfort. But that's quite of a piece with 
your fatherly character. I am all right here. Your kind¬ 
ness has left nothing more to be desired here. I hope 
soon to see you in a few days. I don't require any 
conveyance while going down. Descent is very bad, and 
the ascent is the worst part of the job, that's the same in 
everything in the world. My heartful gratitude to you. 

Yours faithfully, 
ViVEKANANDA. 


XXXI 

To Mrs, George W, Hale 

1125 St. Paul St., 
Baltimore, 
October, 1894, 

Dear Mother, 

You see where I am now. Did you see a telegram 
from India in the Chicago Tribune} Did they print the 
address from Calcutta? From here I go to Washington, 
thence to Philadelphia and then to New York; send 
me the address of Miss Mary in Philadelphia so that I 

‘ Diwanji never visited U. S. A. The time and place given by 
his relatives are wrong obviously. 
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may lotdc in on my way to New York. Hope yotir Worry 
is over. 

Yours aflEectionately, 
ViVEKANANDA. 


XXXII 

To Miss Mary Hale 

c/o Mrs. E. Totten, 
170S, 1st Street, 
Washington, 
[November 1 (?), 1894\ 

Dear Sister, 

I have received two letters which you were very 
kind to take the trouble to write. I am going to talk 
here today, tomorrow at Baltimore, then again Monday at 
Baltimore, and Tuesday at Washington again. So I will 
be in Philadelphia a few days after that. I shall write 
to you the day I start from Washington. I shall be in 
Philadelphia a few days only to see Prof. Wright, and 
then I go to New York and run for a little while between 
New York and Boston, and then go to Chicago via 
Detroit; and then ''whist". . ., as Senator Palmer says, 
to England. 

The word "Dharma" means religion. I am very sorry 
they treated Petro very badly in Calcutta. I have been 
very well treated here and am doing very well. Nothing 
extraordinary in the meantime except I got vexed at 
getting loads of newspapers from India; so after sending a 
cart-load to Mother Church and another to Mrs. Guernsey, 
I had to write them to stop sending their newspapers. I 
have had "boom" enough in India. Alasinga writes that 
every village all over the country now has heard of me. 
Well, the old peace is gone for ever and no rest anywhere 
from heretofore. These newspapers of India will be my 
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I am $nxt^ Tiwy will now talk what I ate oiji such 
and stmh a date and how I sneezed. Lord bless tbem« it 
was all my foolery. I really came here to raise a little money 
secretly and go over but was caught in the trap and now 
no more of a reserved life. 

Wishing you all enjoyments, 

I remain, yours affectionately, 

ViVEKANANDA. 


XXXIII 


Chicago, 

15th November, 1894 (i?). 

Dear Diwanji Saheb, 

I here received your kind note. So very kind of you 
to remember me even here, I have not seen your Narayan 
Hemchandra. He is not in America, I believe. I have 
seen many strange sights and grand things. I am glad 
that there is a good chance of your coming over to 
Europe. Avail yourself of it by any means. The fact of 
our isolation from all the other nations of the world is the 
cause of our degeneration and iu only remedy is getting 
back into the current of the rest of the world. Motion is 
the sign of life. America is a grand country. It is a 
paradise of the poor and women. There is almost no 
poor in the country, and nowhere else in the world women 
are so free, so educated, so cultured. They are everything 
in society. 

This is a great lesson. The Sannyasin has not lost a 
bit of his Sannyasinship, even his mode of living. And in 
this most hospitable country, every home is open to me. 
The Lord who guides me in India, would He not guide 
me here? And He has. 

You may not understand why a Sannyasin should be 
in America, but it was necessary. Because the only claim 
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you have to be recognised by the world is your religion, 
and good specimens of our religious men are required to 
be sent abtoad to give other nations an idea that India is 
not dead. 

Some representative men must come out of India and 
go to all the nations of the earth to show at least that 
you are not savages. You may not feel the necessity of 
it from your Indian home, but, believe me, much depends 
upon that for your nation. And a Sannyasin who has no 
idea of doing good to his fellows is a brute, not a 
Sannyasin. 

I am neither a sightseer nor an idle traveller; but 
you will see, if you live to see, and bless me all your 
life. 

Mr. Dvivedi’s papers were too big for the Parliament, 
and they had to be cut short. 

I spoke at the Parliament of Religions, and with what 
effect I may quote to you from a few newspapers and 
magazines ready at hand. I need not be self-conceited, 
but to you in confidence I am bound to say, because of 

your love, that no Hindu made such an impression in 

America, and if my coming has done nothing, it has done 
this that the Americans have come to know that India 
even today produces men at whose feet even the most 
civilised nations may learn lessons of religion and moral¬ 
ity. Don’t you think that is enough to say for the Hindu 
nation sending over here their Sannyasin? You would 
hear the details from Virchand Gandhi. 

These I quote from the journals: “But eloquent as 
were many of the brief speeches, no one expressed as 

well the spirit of the Parliament (of religions) and its 

limitations as the Hindu monk. I copy his address in 
full, but I can only suggest its effect upon the audience ; 
for he is an orator by Divine right, and his strong intelli¬ 
gent face in its picturesque setting of yellow and orange 
was hardly less interesting than these earnest words and 
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the rich rhythmical utteraace he gave tiiem/* (Herje the 
speech i$ quoted in extenso) New Yprk Critique. 

**ile has preached in dubs and churches until his faith 
has become familiar to us. . . . His culture, his eloquence, 
and his fascinating personality have given us a new idea of 
Hindu civilisation. . . • His fine, intelligent face and his 
deep musical voice, prepossessing one at once in his 
favour. . . . He speaks without notes, presenting his 
facts and his conclusions with the greatest art and the 
most convincing sincerity, and rising often to rich inspiring 
eloquence.*' (ibid.) 

"‘Vivekananda is undoubtedly the greatest figure in the 
Parliament of Religions. After hearing him we feel how 
foolish it is to send missionaries to this learned nation.*' 
Herald (the greatest paper here). 

I cease from quoting more lest you think me conceited ; 
but this was necessary to you who have become nearly 
frogs in the well and would not see how the world is going 
on elsewhere. I do not mean you personally, my noble 
friend, but our nation in general. 

I am the same here as in India, only here in this highly 
cultural land there is an appreciation, a sympathy which 
our ignorant fools never dream of. There our people 
grudge us monks a crumb of bread, here they are ready 
to pay one thousand rupees a lecture and remain grateful 
for the instructions for ever. 

I am appreciated by these strangers more than I was 
ever in India. I can, if I will, live here all my life in the 
greatest luxury ; but I am a Sannyasin, and “India, with 
all thy faults 1 love thee still**. So I am coming back 
after some months, and go on sowing the seeds of religion 
and progress from city to city as I was doing so long, 
although amongst a people who know not what apprecia¬ 
tion and gratefulness are. 

I am ashamed of my own nation when I compare their 
beggarly, selfish, unappreciative, ignorant ungratefulness 
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with the help* hospitality, sympathy, and respect which 
the Americans have shown to me, a representative of a 
foreign religion. Therefore come out of the country, sec 
others, and compare. 

Now after these quotations, do you think it was worth 
while to send a Sannyasin to America? 

Please do not publish it. I hate notoriety in the same 
manner as I did in India. 

I am doing the Lord’s work, and wherever He leads 
I follow. 9^ €tc.—He who makes the 

dumb eloquent and the lame cross a mountain, He will 
help me. I do not care for human help. He is ready to 
help me in India, in America, on the North Pole, if He 
thinks ht. If He does not, none else can help me. Glory 
unto the Lord for ever and ever. 


Yours with blessings, 
VlVEKANANDA. 


XXXIV 


541 Dearborn Avenue, 
Chicago, 

November (?), 1894. 


Dear Diwanji, 

Your letter pleased me extremely. I, of course, 
understand the joke, but I am not the baby to be put off 
with a joke ; now take more. 

The secret of success of the Westerners is the 
power of organisation and combination. That is only 
possible with mutual trust and co-operation and help. 
Now here is Virchand Gandhi, the Jam, whom you well 
knew in Bombay. This man never takes anything but 
pure vegetables even in this terribly cold climate, and 



and ua^ to jdeteod his (xniWinteh and 
The people of this country like him very well, but what 
ai*e they doing who sent him over? They are trying to 
outcast him. Jealousy is a vice necessarily generated in 
slaves. Again it is jealousy that holds them down. 

Here were * . .; they were all trying to lecture and 
get money thereby. They did something, but I succeeded 
better than they—^why, I did not put myself as a bar to 
their success. It was the will of the Lord. But all these 
, . . except . . . have fabricated and circulated the 
most horrible lies about me in this country, and 
behind my back. Americans will never stoop to such 
meanness. 

... If any man tries to move forward here, every¬ 
body is ready to help him. In India you may try 
tomorrow by writing a single line of praise for me in any 
of our papers (Hindu), and next day they would be all 
against me. Why? It is the nature of slaves. They 
cannot suflEer to see any one of their brethren putting his 
head the least above their rank. . . . Do you mean to 
compare such stuff with these children of liberty, self-help, 
and brotherly love? The nearest approach to our people 
are the freed slaves of the U. S. A., the Negroes. Why, 
in the South they are about twenty millions and are now 
free. The whites are a handful, still the whites hold 
them down all the same. Why, even when they have 
every right by law, a bloody war between the brothers 
has been fought to free these slaves? The same defect— 
jealousy. Not one of these Negroes would bear to see his 
brother-Negro praised or pushing on. Immediately they 
would join the whites to crush him down. You can have 
no idea about it until you come out of India. It is all 
right for those who have plenty of money and position to 
let the world roll on such, but I call him a traitor who, 
having been educated, nursed in luxury by the heart's 
blood of the downtrodden millions of toiling poor, never 
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men takes a tbou^^t lor them. Where, in what period 
of history your rich men, noblemen, your j>riests and 
potentates took any thought for the poor—the grinding 
of whose faces is the very life-blood of their power? 

But the Lord is great, the vengeance came sooner or 
later, and they who sucked the life-blood of the poor, 
whose very education was at their expense, whose very 
power was built on their poverty, were in their turn sold 
as slaves by hundreds and thousands, their wives and 
daughters dishonoured, their property robbed for the last 
1,000 years, and do you think it was for no cause? 

Why amongst the poor of India so many are 
Mohammedans? It is nonsense to say, they were con¬ 
verted by the sword. It was to gain their liberty from 
the . . . zemindars and from the . . . priest, and as a 
consequence you find in Bengal there are more Moham¬ 
medans than Hindus amongst the cultivators, because 
there were so many zemindars there. Who thinks of raising 
these sunken downtrodden millions? A few thousand 
graduates do not make a nation, a few rich men do not 
make a nation. True, our opportunities are less, but still 
there is enough to feed and clothe and make 300 millions 
more comfortable, nay, luxurious. Ninety per cent of our 
people are without education—who thinks of that?— 
these Babus, the so-called patriots? 

Now, let me tell you—^still there is a God, no joke. 
He is ordering our lives, and although I know a nation of 
slaves cannot but try to bite at the hand that wants to 
give them medicine, yet, pray with me, you—one of the 
few that have real sympathy for everything good, for every¬ 
thing great, one at least whom I know to be a man of true 
ring, nobility of nature, and a thorough sincerity of head 
and heart—^pray with me: 

"Lead, kindly Light, 

amid th' encircling gloom." 
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I 4o not caj€ what they say^ I love my Gp«J* my 
reii^on, my country, and above all, my»elf, a poor 
beggar. I love the poor, the ignorant, the downtrodden, 
I feel for them—the Lord knows how much. He will 
show me the way. I do not care a fig Cor human 
approbation or criticism. I think of most of them 
as ignorant, noisy children—they have not penetrated into 
the inner nature of sympathy, into the spirit which is all 
love. 

I have that insight through the blessing of Rama- 
krishna. I am trying to work with ray little band, all of 
these poor beggars like me, you have seen them. But the 
Lord’s works have been always done by the lowly, by the 
poor. You bless me that I may have faith in my Guru, 
in my God, and in myself. 

The only way is love and sympathy. The only 
worship is love. 

May He help you and yours ever and ever! 

With prayers and blessings, 
ViVEKANANDA. 


XXXV 


To Miss Mary Hale 


168, Brattle Street, 
Cambridge, 

8th December, 1894. 


Dear Sister, 

I have been here three days. We had a nice lecture 
from Lady Henry Somerset. I have a class every mom* 
ing here on Vedanta and other topics. Perhaps you have 
got the copy of Vedantism by this time which I left with 
VIII-.22 
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Mother Temple to be sent over. I went to dine with the 
Spaldings another day. That day they urged me, against 
my repeated protests, to criticise the Americans. I am 
afraid they did not relish it. It is of course always impossible 
to do it. What about Mother Church and the family at 
Chicago? I had no letters from them a long time. I would 
have run into town to see you before this, had I time. I 
am kept pretty busy the whole day. Then there is the fear 
of not meeting you. 

If you have time, you may write, and I shall snatch 
the first opportunity to see you. My time of course is 
always in the afternoon, so long I shall be here, that is 
until the 27th or 28th of this month ; I will have to be very 
busy in the morning till 12 or 1. 

With my love to you all. 

Ever your affectionate brother, 

ViVEKANANDA. 


XXXVI 

To Miss Mary Hale 


Cambridge, 
December, 1894. 


Dear Sister, 

I received your letter just now. If it is not against 
the rules of your society, why do you not come to see Mrs. 
Ole Bull, Miss Farmer, and Mrs. Adams the physical 
culturist from Chicago? 

Any day you will find them there. 

Yours ever affectionately, 

ViVEKANANDA. 
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XXXVII 

To Miss Mary Hale 


Cambridge^ 

21st December, 1894. 


Dear Sister, 

I had not anything from you since your last. I am 
going away next Tuesday to New York. You must have 
received Mrs. Bull's letter in the meanwhile. If you can¬ 
not accept it, I shall be very glad to come over any day— 
I have time now as the lectures are at an end, except 
Sunday next. 

Yours ever affectionately, 
ViVEKANANDA. 


XXXVIII 

To Miss Isabelle McKindley 

528, 5th Ave., New York, 
24th Jan., 1895. 


Dear Miss Bell, 

I hope you are well . . . 

My last lecture was not very much appreciated by the 
men but awfully so by vemen. You know this Brooklyn is 
the centre of anti-women’s rights movements; and when I 
told them that women deserve and are fit for everything, 
they did not like it of course. Never mind, the women 
were in ecstasies. 

I have got again a little cold. I am going to the 
Guernseys. I have got a room downtown also where I will 
go several hours to hold my classes etc. Mother Church 
must be all right by this time, and you are all enjoying this 
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nice weather. Give Mrs. Adams mountain high love and 
regard from me when you see her next. 

Send my letters as usual to the Guernseys. 

With love for all, 

Ever your afiF. bro.^ 
VlVEKANANUA. 


XXXIX 

To Mr. Francis Leggett 


New York, 
10th April 1894. 


Dear Friend^ 

It is impossible to express my gratitude for your kindly 
inviting me to your country seat [Ridgley]. I am involved 
in a mistake now and find it impossible for me to come 
tomorrow. Tomorrow I have a class at Miss Andrews’ of 
40 W. 9th Street. As I was given to understand by Miss 
MacLeod that that class could be postponed, I was only 
too glad at the prospect of joining the company tomorrow. 
But I find that Miss MacLeod was mistaken and Miss 
Andrews came to tell me that she could not by any means 
stop the class tomorrow or even give notice to the 
members, who are about 50 or 60 in number. In view of 
this I sincerely regret my inability and hope that Miss 
MacLeod and Mrs. Sturges will understand that it is an 
unavoidable circumstance, and not the will, that stands in 
the way of my taking advantage of your kind invitation. 
I shall only be too glad to come day after tomorrow, or 
any other day this week, as it suits you. 

Ever sincerely yours, 

VrVEKANANDA. 
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XL 

To Mr. £. T. Sturdy 

54 W. 33ri> Street, 
New York, 

24th April, 1895. 

Dear Friend^ 

I am perfectly aware that although some truth under¬ 
lies the mass of mystical thought which has burst upon 
the Western world of late, it is for the most part full of 
motives, unworthy, or insane. For this reason, I have 
never had anything to do with these phases of religion, 
either in India or elsewhere, and mystics as a class are 
not very favourable to me. . . • 

I quite agree with you that only the Advaita philos¬ 
ophy can save mankind, whether in East or West, from 
^'devil worship'* and kindred superstitions, giving tone 
and strength to the very nature of man. India herself 
requires this, quite as much or even more than the West. 
Yet it is hard uphill work, for we have first to create a 
taste, then teach, and lastly proceed to build up the 
whole fabric. 

Perfect sincerity, holiness, gigantic intellect, and an 
all-conquering will. Let only a handful of men work with 
these, and the whole world will be revolutionised. I did 
a good deal of platform work in this country last year, 
and received plenty of applause, but found that I was 
only working for myself. It is the patient upbuilding of 
character, the intense struggle to realise the truth, which 
alone will tell in the future of humanity. So this year I 
am hoping to work along this line—^training up to practical 
Advaita realisation a small band of men and women. I 
do not know how far I shall succeed. The West is the 
field for work if a man wants to benefit humanity, rather 
than his own particular sect or country. I agree per¬ 
fectly as to your idea of a magazine. But I have no 
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business capacity at all to do these things. I can teach 
and preach, and sometimes write. But I have intense faith 
in Truth. The Lord will send help and hands to work 
with me. Only let me be perfectly pure, perfectly sincere, 
and perfectly unselfish. 

*‘Truth alone triumphs, not untruth ; through truth 
alone stretches the way to the Lord'’ (Atharva-Veda). He 
who gives up the little self for the world will find the 
whole universe his. ... I am very uncertain about 
coming to England. I know no one there, and here I 
am doing some work. The Lord will guide, in His own 
time. 


XLI 

To Mr. E. T. Sturdy 

19 W. 38th St.^ 
New York. 

Dear Friend, 

I received your last duly, and as I had a previous 
arrangement to come to Europe by the end of this 
August, I take your invitation as a Divine Call. 

‘‘Truth alone triumphs, not untruth. Through truth 
alone lies the way to Devayana (the way to the gods).” 
Those who think that a little sugar<oating of untruth 
helps the spread of truth are mistaken and will find in 
the long run that a single drop of poison poisons the 
whole mass.... The man who is pure, and who dares, 
does all things. May the Lord ever protect you from 
illusion and delusion! I am ever ready to work with 
you, and the Lord will send us friends by the hundred, 
if only we be our own friends first. “The Atman alone 
is the friend of the Atman.” 

Europe has always been the source of social, and 
Asia of spiritual power; and the whole history of the 
world is the tale of the varying combinations of those two 
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powers. Slowly a new leaf is being turned in the story 
of humanity. The signs of this are everywhere. HuMreds 
of new plaits will be created and destroyed. Only the 
6t will survive. And what but the true and the good is 
the ht? 

Yours etc., 
ViVEKANANDA. 


XLII 

To the Hale Sisters 

New York, 
5th May, 1895. 


Dear Babies, 

What I expected has come. I always thought that 
although Prof. Max Muller in all his writings on the 
Hindu religion adds in the last a derogatory remark, he 
must see the whole truth in the long run. As soon as 
}ou can, get a copy of his last book Vedantism ; there you 
will find him swallowing the whole of it —reincarnation 
and all. 

Of course, you will not find it difficult at all to under¬ 
stand, as it is only a part of what I have been telling you 
all this time. 

Many points you will find smack of my paper in 
Chicago. 

I am glad now the old man has seen the truth, 
because that is the only way to have religion in the face 
of modern research and science. 

Hope you are enjoying Todd's Rajasthan. 

With all love, your brother, 

VrVEKANANDA. 

PS. When is Miss Mary coming to Boston?—^V. 
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c/o Miss Pintups, 
19 West 38th Street, 
New York, 

28th May, 1895. 

Dear Alasinga, 

Herewith I send a hundred dollars or £20-8-7 in 
English money. Hope this will go just a little in starting 
your paper. Hoping to do more by and by. 

I remain, ever yours, with blessings, 

ViVEKANANDA. 

PS. Reply immediately to it C/o the above address. 
New York will be my headquarters henceforth. 

I have succeeded in doing something in this country 
at last. V. 


XLIV 

To Miss Josephine MacLeod 

21 W. 34th St., 
New York, 
June, 1895. 

Dear Joe, 

Experiences are gathering a bit thick round you. I 
am sure they will lift many a veil more. 

Mr. Leggett told me of your phonograph. I told 
him to get a few cylinders—I talk in them through some¬ 
body’s phonograph and send them to Joe—to which he 
replied that he could buy one, because “I always do what 
Joe asks me to do.” I am glad there is so much of hidden 
poetry in his nature. 

I am going today to live with the Guernseys as the 
doctor wants to watch me and cure me . . . Doctor 
Guernsey, after examining other things, was feeling my 
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pBise, si^enly landriberg (whom they hsA ior- 

biddea the housfe) got ifa and retreated immediatelf after 
seeing me, Br. Guernsey burst out laughing and declared 
he would have paid that man for coming just then, for he 
was then sure of his diagnosis of my case. The pulse 
before was so regular, but just at the sight of Landsberg 
it almost stopped from emotion. It is sure only a case of 
nervousness. He also advises me strongly to go on with 
doctor Helmer’s treatment. He thinks Helmer will do 
me a world of good, and that is what I need now. Is not 
he broad? 

I expect to see ''the sacred cow'' today in town. I 
will be in New York a few days more. Helmer wants me 
to take three treatments a week for four weeks, then two 
a week for four more, and I will be all right. In case I go 
to Boston, he recommends me to a very good ostad (expert) 
there whom he would advise on the matter. 

I said a few kind words to Landsbeig and went 
upstairs to Mother Guernsey to save poor Landsberg from 
embarrassment. 

Ever yours in the Lord, 

ViVEKANANDA. 


XLV 

To Miss Mary Hale 
(Written on birch bark) 


Percy N. H., 
17th June, 1893. 

Dear Sister, 

Going tomorrow to the Thousand Islands care Miss 
Butcher’s, Thousand Island Park, N. Y. Where are you 
now? Where will you all be in summer? I have a 
chance of going to Europe in August, I will come to see 
you before I go. So write to me. Also I expect books 
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and letters from India. Kindly send thenqi care Miss 
Phillips, 19 W. 38th Street, N. Y. This is the bark in 
which all holy writings are written in India. So I write 
Sanskrit: May the husband of Uma (Shiva) protect you 
always. 

May you all be blessed ever and ever. 

ViVEKANANDA. 


XLVI 

To Miss Mary Hale 

54 W. 33rd Street, 
New York, 
22nd June, 1895- 

Dear Sister, 

The letters from India and the parcel of books 
reached me safe. I am so happy to know of Mr. Sam’s 
arrival. I am sure he is “bewaring of the vidders” nicely. 
I met a friend of Mr. Sam’s one day on the street. He is 
an Englishman with a name ending in “ni”. He was very 
nice. He said he was living in the same house with Sam 
somewhere in Ohio. 

I am going on pretty nearly in the same old fashion. 
Talking when I can and silent when forced to be. I do 
not know whether I will go to Greenacre this summer. I 
saw Miss Farmer the other day. She was in a hurry to 
go away, so I had but very little talk with her. She is a 
noble, noble lady. 

How are you going on with your Christian Science 
lessons? I hope you will go to Greenacre, There you 
will find quite a number of them and also the Spiritualists, 
table turnings, palmists, astrologers, etc., etc. You will 
get all the “cures” and all the “isms” presided over by 
Miss Farmer. 





Lsuadsberg has gone away to live in ^otm other place, 
so I am left alone- I am living mostly on nuts and fruits 
and milk, and find it very nice and healthy too. I hope 
to lose about 30 to 40 lbs. this summer. That will be all 
right for my size. I am afraid I have forgotten all 
about Mrs. Adam’s lessons in walking. I will have to 
renew them when she comes again to N. Y. Gandhi 
has gone to England en route to India from Boston, I 
suppose. 

I would like to know about his '‘chaperon” Mrs- 
Howard and her present bereaved state. I am very glad 
to hear that the rugs did not go down to the bottom of 
the Atlantic and are at last coming. 

This year I could hardly keep my head up, and I did 
not go about lecturing. The three great commentaries 
on the Vedanta philosophy belonging to the three great 
sects of dualists, qualified dualists, and monists are being 
sent to me from India. Hope they will arrive safe. Then 
I will have an intellectual feast indeed. I intend to write 
a book this summer on the Vedanta philosophy. This 
world will always be a mixture of good and evil, of happi¬ 
ness and misery; this wheel will ever go up and come 
down ; dissolution and resolution is the inevitable law. 
Blessed are those who struggle to go beyond. Well, I am 
glad all the babies are doing well but sorry there was no 
“catch” even this winter, and every' winter the chances 
are dwindling down. Here near my lodgings is the 
Waldorf-Hotel, the rendezvous of lots of titled but penni¬ 
less Europeans on show for “Yankee” heiresses to buy. 
You may have any selection here, the stock is so full and 
varied. There is the man who talks no English ; there are 
others who lisp a few words which no one can under¬ 
stand ; and others are there who talk nice English, but 
their chance is not so great as that of the dumb ones—the 
girls do not think them enough foreign who talk plain 
English fluently. 
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I read somewhere in a funny book that an American 
vessel was being foundered in the sea ; the men were 
desperate and as a last solace wanted some religious service 
being done. There was “Uncle Josh” on board who was 
an elder in the Presbyterian Church. They all began to 
entreat, “Do something religious. Uncle Josh! We are all 
going to die.” Uncle Joseph took his hat in his hand and 
took up a collection on the spot! 

That is all of religion he knew. And that is more or 
less characteristic of the majority of such people. Collections 
are about all the religion they know or will ever know. 
Lord bless them. Good-bye for the present. I am going 
to cat something ; I feel very hungry. 

Yours affectionately, 

ViVEKANANDA. 
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To Miss Mary Hale 

c/o Miss Dutcher, 
Thousand Island Park, N. Y., 
26th June, 1895. 

Dear Sister, 

Many thanks for the Indian mail. It brought a good 
deal of good news. You are enjoying by this time, I 
hope, the articles by Prof. Max Muller on the “Immortal¬ 
ity of the Soul” which I sent to Mother Church. The 
old man has taken in Vedanta, bones and all, and has 
boldly come out. I am so glad to know the arrival of 
the rugs. Was there any duty to pay? If so I will pay 
that, I insist on it. There will come another big packet 
from the Raja of Khetri containing some shawls and 
brocades and nick-nacks. I want to present them to 
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diitmnt friendsf. But they arc not going to arriycr befoie 
some months, I am sure. 

I am asked again and again, as you will find in the 
letteis from India, to go over. They are getting desperate. 
Now if I go to Europe, I will go as the guest of Mr, Francis 
Leggett of N. Y. He will travel all over Germany, 
England, France, and Switzerland for six weeks. From 
there I shall go to India, or I may return to America. I 
have a seed planted here and wish it to grow. This 
winter’s work in N.Y. was splendid, and it may die if 
I suddenly go over to India, so I am not sure about going 
to India soon. 

Nothing noticeable has happened during this visit to 
the Thousand Islands. The scenery is very beautiful and 
I have some of my friends here with me to talk about God 
and soul ad libitum, I am eating fruits and drinking milk 
and so forth, and studying huge Sanskrit books on Vedanta 
which they have kindly sent me from India. 

If I come to Chicago I cannot come at least within 
six weeks or more. Baby needn’t alter any of her plans 
for me. I will see you all somehow or other before 
I go. 

You fussed so much over my reply to Madras, but it 
has produced a tremendous effect there. A late speech 
by the President of the Madras Christian College, 
Mr. Miller, embodies a large amount of my ideas and 
declares that the West is in need of Hindu ideas of God 
and man and calls upon the young men to go and preach 
to the West. This has created quite a furore of course 
amongst the Missions. What you allude to as being 
published in the Arena 1 did not see a bit of it. The 
women did not make any fuss over me at all in New 
York. Your friend must have drawn on his imagination. 
They were not of the ‘’bossing” type at all. I hope 
Father Pope will go to Europe and Mother Church too. 
Travelling is the best thing in life. I am afraid I shall 
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die if made to stick to one place for a long time. Nothing 
like a nomadic life! 

The moie the shades around deepen, the more the 
ends approach and the more one understands the true 
meaning of life, that it is a dream ; and we begin to under¬ 
stand the failure of everyone to grasp it, for they only 
attempted to get meaning out of the meaningless. To 
get reality out of a dream is boyish enthusiasm. ‘‘Every¬ 
thing is evanescent, everything is changeful’*—knowing 
this, the sage gives up both pleasure and pain and becomes 
a witness of this panorama (the universe) without attaching 
himself to anything. 

“They indeed have conquered Heaven even in this 
life whose mind has become fixed in sameness. God is 
pure and same to all, therefore they are said to be in God** 
(Gita, V. 19). Desire, ignorance, and inequality—this is 
the trinity of bondage. 

Denial of the will to live, knowledge, and same¬ 
sightedness is the trinity of liberation. 

Freedom is the goal of the universe. 

“Nor love nor hate nor pleasure nor pain nor death 
nor life nor religion nor irreligion: not this, not this, not 
this.” 

Yours ever, 
ViVEKANANDA. 


XLVIII 

To Miss Mary Hale 

c/o Miss Dutcher, 
Thousand Island Park, N. Y. 


Dear Sister, 

Many thanks for the Indian mail. I cannot express 
in words my gratitude to you. As you have already read 
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in Max Miiller's article on Immortality I sent Mother 
Church, that he thinks that those we love in this life we 
must have loved in the past, so it seems I must have 
belonged to the Holy Family in some past life. I am 
expecting some books from India. I hope they have arrived* 
If so, will you kindly send them over here? If any postage 
is due, I shall send it as soon as I get intimation. You 
did not write about the duty on the rugs; there will be 
another big packet from Khetri containing carpets and 
shawls and some brocades and other nick-nacks. I have 
written them to get the duty paid there if it is possible 
through the American Consul in Bombay. If not I shall 
have to pay it here. I do not think they will arrive for 
some months yet. I am anxious about the books. Kindly 
send them as soon as they arrive. 

My love to Mother and Father Pope and all the 
sisters. I am enjoying this place immensely. Very little 
eating and good deal of thinking and talking and study. 
A wonderful calmness is coming over my soul. Every day 
I feel I have no duty to do; I am always in eternal rest 
and peace. It is He that works. We are only the instruments. 
Blessed be His name! The threefold bondage of lust and 
gold and fame is, as it were, fallen from me for the time 
being, and once more, even here, I feel what sometimes 
I felt in India, “From me all difference has fallen, all right 
or wrong, all delusion and ignorance has vanished, I am 
walking in the path beyond the qualities.” What law I 
obey, what disobey? From that height the universe looks 
like a mud-puddle. Hari Om Tat Sat. He exists ; nothing 
else does. I in Thee and Thou in me. Be Thou Lord my 
eternal refuge! Peace, Peace, Peace! Ever with love and 
blessings. 


Your brother, 
ViVEKANANDA. 
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To Mr. E. T. Sturdy 

19 West 38 th St., New York, 
2nd August^ 1895. 

Dear Friend, 

Your kind note received today. I am going to Paris 
first with a friend and start for Europe on the 17th of 
August. I will however remain in Paris only a week to 
see my friend married, and then I go over to London. 

Your advice about an organisation was very good 
indeed. And I am trying to act on that line. 

I have many strong friends here, but unfortunately 
they are most of them poor. So the work here must be 
slow. Moreover it requires a few months more of work 
in New York to carry it to some visible shape: as such I 
will have to return to New York early this winter, and in 
summer I will return to London again. So far as I see 
now I can stay only a few weeks in London. But if the 
Lord wills, that small time may prove to be the beginning 
of greater things. From Paris I will inform you by wire 
when I arrive in England. 

Some Theosophists came to my classes in New York, 
but as soon as human beings perceive the glory of 
the Vedanta, all abracadabras fall off of themselves. 
This has been my uniform experience. Whenever man¬ 
kind attains a higher vision, the lower vision disappears 
of itself. Multitude counts for nothing. A few heart- 
whole, sincere, and energetic men can do more in a year 
than a mob in a century. If there is heat in one body, 
then those others that come near it must catch it. This 
is the law. So success is ours, so long as we keep up the 
heat, the spirit of truth, sincerity, and love. My own life 
has been a very chequered one, but I have always found 
the eternal words verified: 'Truth alone triumphs, not 
untruth. Through truth alone lies the way to God.” 
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the iti be always yoitt mMlible guide! 
Mtiy Me i^edily attain to fireedofU and help dchetii to 
attain it! 

Ever yours in the Sat, 
VrVEKANANOA. 
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To Mr. E. T, Sturdy 

19, West 38th Street, 
New Yore, 

9th August, 1895. 

Dear Friend, 

... It is only just that I should try to give you a 
little of my views. I fully believe that there are periodic 
ferments of religion in human society, and that such a 
period is now sweeping over the educated world. While 
each ferment, moreover, appears broken into various little 
bubbles, these are all eventually similar, showing the 
cause or causes behind them to be the same. That 
religious ferment which at present is every day gaining a 
greater hold over thinking men, has this characteristic that 
all the little thought'Whirlpools into which it has broken 
itself declare one single aim—a vision and a search after 
the Unity of Being. On planes physical, ethical, and 
spiritual, an ever-broadening generalisation—^leading up to 
a concept of Unity Eternal—^is in the air; and this being 
so, all the movements of the time may be taken to 
represent, knowingly or unknowingly, the noblest philos¬ 
ophy of the unity man ever had—the Advaita Vedanta. 

Again, it has always been observed that as a result 
of the struggles of the various fragments of thought in a 
given epoch, one bubble survives. The rest only arise to 
melt into it and form a singib great wave, which sweeps 
over society with irresistible force. 

In India, America, and England (the countries I 
Vm—25 
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happen to know about) hutulreds of these aft strug^ing 
at the present moment. In India, dualistic fosttnulae ate 
already on the wane, the Advaita alone holds the field 
in force. In America, many movements are struggling 
for the mastery. All these represent Advaita thought more 
or less, and that series, which is spreading most rapidly, 
approaches nearer to it than any of the others. Now if 
anything was ever clear to me, it is that one of these must 
survive, swallowing up all the rest, to be the power of the 
future. Which is it to be? 

Referring to history, we see that only that fragment 
which is fit will survive, and what makes fit to survive 
but character} Advaita will be the future religion of 
thinking humanity. No doubt of that. And of all the 
sects, they alone shall gain the day who are able to show 
most character in their lives, no matter how far they 
may be. 

Let me tell you a little pearsonal experience. When 
my Master left the body, we were a dozen penniless and 
unknown young men. Against us were a hundred power¬ 
ful organisations, struggling hard to nip us in the bud. 
But Ramakrishna had given us one great gift, the desire, 
and the lifelong struggle not to talk alone, but to live the 
life. And today all India knows and reverences the 
Master, and the truths he taught are spreading like wild 
fire. Ten years ago I could not get a hundred persons 
together to celebrate his birthday anniversary. Last year 
there were fifty thousand. 

Neither numbers nor powers nor wealth nor learn¬ 
ing nor eloquence nor anything else will prevail, but 
purity, living the life, in one word, anubhuti, realisation. 
Let there be a dozen such lion-souls in each country, lions 
who have broken their own bonds, who have touched the 
Infinite, whose whole soul is gone to Brahman, who cam 
neither for wealth nor power nor fame, and these will be 
enough to shake the world. 
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M^m lict seODdu Says Pataiijali the lailffo of 
Yopi, ‘"When a man rejects all the superhuman powers* 
then he attains to the cloud of virtue/' He secs God. He 
hecomes God and helps others to become the same. This 
is all I have to preach. Doctrines have been expounded 
enough. There are books by the million. Oh, for an ounce 
of practice 1 

As to societies and organbations, these will come of 
themselves. Can there be jealousy where there is nothing 
to be jealous of? The names of those who will wish to 
injure us will be legion. But is not that the surest sign 
of our having the truth? The more I have been opposed, 
the more my energy has always found expression. I 
have been driven and worshipped by princes. I have 
been slandered by priests and laymen alike. But what 
of it? Bless them alll They are my very Self, and 
have they not helped me by acting as a spring-board 
from which my energy could take higher and higher 
flights? 

... I have discovered one great secret—I have 
nothing to fear from talkers of religion. And the great 
ones who realise—they become enemies to nonel Let 
talkers talk I They know no better 1 Let them have their 
All of name and fame and money and woman. Hold we 
on to realisation, to being Brahman, to becoming Brahman. 
Let us hold on to truth unto death, and from life to life. 
Let us not pay the least attention to what others say, 
and if, after a lifetime’s effort, one soul, only one, can 
break the fetters of the world and be free, we have done our 
work* Hari Oml 

. . . One word more. Doubtless I do love India. 
But every day my sight grows clearer. What is India, 
or England, or America to us? We are the servants of 
that God who by the ignorant is called man. He who 
pours water at the root, does he not water the whole 
tree? 
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There k but one basis o£ well-being, social, political 
or spiritual—to know that I and my brother are one. This 
is true for all countries and all people. And Westerners^ 
let me say, will realise it more quickly than Orientals^ 
who have almost exhausted themselves in formulatir^ 
the idea and producing a few cases of individual realisa-^ 
tion. 

Let us work without desire for name or fame or rule 
over the others. Let us be free from the triple bonds 
of lust, greed of gain, and anger. And this truth is with 
usl 

Ever yours in the Lord^ 
ViVEKANANDA. 
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To Mr. E. T. Sturdy 

C/o Miss MacLeod^ 
Hotel Hollander 
Rue de La Paix, 
Paris, 

5th September, 1895. 

Dear and Blessed Friend, 

It is useless to express my gratitude for your kind¬ 
ness; it is too great for expression. . . . 

I have a cordial invitation from Miss Muller, and as 
her place is very near to yours, I think it will be nice to 
come to her place first for a day or two and then to come 
over to you. 

My body was very ill for a few days, which caused 
this delay in writing you. 

Hoping soon for the privilege of mingling hearts and 
heads together. 

I remain, ever yours in love, and fellowship in the 
Lord, 


Vivekananda. 
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To Miss Josephint MucLsod 


C/o E. T. Sturdy Esq., 
High View, Caversham, 
Reading, England, 
September, 1895. 


Dear Joe Joe, 

A thousand pardons for not promptly writing to you. 
I arrived safe in London, found my friend, and am all 
right in his home. It is beautiful. His wife is surely an 
angel, and his life is full of India. He has been years 
there—^mixing with the Sannyasins, eating their food, etc., 
etc.; so you see I am very happy. I found already several 
retired Generals from India; they were very civil and 
polite to me. That wonderful knowledge of the Ameri¬ 
cans that identify every black man with the negro is 
entirely absent here, and nobody even stares at me in the 
street. 

I am very much more at home here than anywhere 
out of India. The English people know us, we know them. 
The standard of education and civilisation is very high 
here—that makes a great change, so does the education of 
many generations. 

Have the Turtle-doves returned? The Lord bless 
them and theirs for ever and ever. How are the babies— 
Alberta and Hoi is ter? Give them my oceans of love and 
know it yourself. 

My friend being a Sanskrit scholar, we are busy 
working on the great commentaries of Shankara etc. 
Nothing but philosophy and religion herc, Joe Joe. I am 
going to try to get up classes in October in London. 

Ever affectionately with love and blessings. 


Vivekananda. 
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Ta Swami Abhedananda 


C/o E. T. Sturdy^ 
High View, Caversham^ 
Reading, England, 
October, 189$. 


Dear Kau, 

You may have got my earlier letter. At present 
send all letters to me at the above address. Mr. Sturdy 
is known to Tdrakdi. He has brought me to his place, 
and we are both trying to create a stir in England. I 
shall this year leave again in November for America. So 
I require a man well-up in Sanskrit and English, partic¬ 
ularly the latter language—either Shashi or you or 
Sarada. Now, if you have completely recovered, very 
well, you come; otherwise send Sharat. The work is to 
teach the devotees I shall be leaving here, to make them 
study the Vedanta, to do a little translation work into 
English, and to deliver occasional lectures. “Work is 
apt to cloud spiritual vision.” X—is very eager to 
come, but unless the foundation is strongly laid, there is 
every likelihood of everything toppling down. I am send¬ 
ing you a cheque along with this letter. Buy clothes and 
other necessary things—whoever comes. I am sending 
the cheque in the name of Master Mah^shay Mahendra 
Babu. GangSdhar's Tibetan choga is in the Math; get 
the tailor to make a similar choga of gerua colour. See 
that the collar is a little high, that is, the throat and neck 
should be covered. . . . Above all, you must have a wool¬ 
len oveicoat, for it is very cold. If you do not put on an 
overcoat on the ship, you will suffer much_I am send¬ 

ing a second class ticket, as there is not much difference 
between a first class and a second class berth.... If it 
is decided to send Shashi then inform the purser of the 
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iMp tattidikhaiid to ftovide bim with v^gie^aii diet 
Go to Bombay and see Messrs. King^ King tc Co.^ 
Fort, Bombay, and tell than that you are Mr, Stuidy's 
man. They will then give you a ticket to England. A 
letter is being sent from here to the Company with 
instructions. I am writing to the Maharaja of Kictri to 
instruct his Bombay agent to look after the booking of 
your passage. If this sum of Rs. 150/- is not sufficient 
for your outfit, get the remainder from Rakhal. I shall 
send him the amount afterwards. Keep another Rs. 50/- 
for pocket expenses—-take it from Rakhal; I shall pay 
back later. I have not up to now got any acknowledg¬ 
ment of the amount I sent to Chuni Babu. Start as quickly 
as possible. Inform Mahendra Babu that he is my Calcutta 
agent. Tell him to send a letter to Mr. Sturdy by next 
mail informing him that he is ready to look after all business 
transactions in Calcutta on your behalf. In effect, Mr, 
Sturdy is my secretary in England, Mahendra Babu in 
Calcutta, and Alasinga in Madras. Send this information 
to Madras also. Can any work be done unless all of us gird 
up our loins? And be up and doing! “Fortune favours 
the brave and energetic.” Don't look back—^forward, 
infinite energy, infinite enthusiasm, infinite daring, and 
infinite patience—then alone can great deeds be accom¬ 
plished. We must set the whole world afire. 

Now on the day the steamer is due to start, write a 
letter to Mr. Sturdy informing him by which steamer you 
are leaving for England. Otherwise there is some likeli¬ 
hood of your having difficulties when you reach London. 
Take the ship that comes directly to London, for even if 
it takes a few days longer on the voyage, the fares are less. 
At the moment our purse is lean. In time we shall send 
preachers in large numbers to all the quarters of the globe. 


Yours affectionately, 
VlVEKANANBA. 
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PS. Write at once to the Mahaxaja KJbetri, that 
you are going to Bombay and that you will be g^ad if his 
agent attends to the booking of your passage and sees 
you off on board. 

Keep my address with you written in a pocket-book, 
lest there should be difficulties afterwards. 

LIV 

To Miss Josephine MacLeod 

High View, Caversham, 
Reading, England, 
October, 1895. 

Dear Joe Joe, 

I was so glad to hear from you. I was afraid you 
had foigotten me. 

I am going to have a few lectures in and about 
London. One of them, a public one, will be at Princes’ 
Hall on the 22nd at 8-30. 

Come over and try to form a class. I have as yet 
done almost nothing here. Of course, breaking the ice is 
slow always. It took me two years in America to work 
up that little which we had in New York. 

With love for all. 

Yours ever, 
ViVEKANANDA, 
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To Miss Josephine MacLeod 

High View, Caversham, 
Reading, England, 
20th October, 1895. 

Dear Joe Joe, 

This note is to welcome the Leggetts to London. 
This being in a sense my native country, I send you my 
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«}|»}1 motive ymx ^kome n^t I'uesday 
Iht 22nd at Prince^' Hall half pa»t ae^ht p,m, 

I am ao busy till Tuesday, I am afraid, I shall not be 
able to run in to see you. I, however, shall come to see 
you any day after that. Possibly I may come on 
Tuesday. 

With everlasting love and blessings, 

Yours, 

ViVEKANANDA. 


LVI 


To Miss Josephine MacLeod 


80 Oakley Street^ 
Chelsea, 

3Ist October, 1895 


Dear Joe Joe, 

I shall be only too glad to come to lunch on Friday 
and see Mr. Coit at the Albemarle. 

Two American ladies, mother and daughter, living in 
London came in to the class last night—Mrs. and Miss 
Netter. They were very sympathetic of course. The 
class there at Mr. Chamier s is finished. I shall begin at 
my lodgings from Saturday night next. I expect to have 
a pretty good-sized room or two for my classes. I have 
been also invited to Moncure Conways's Ethical Society 
where I speak on the 10th. I shall have a lecture in the 
Balboa Society next Tuesday. The Lord will help. I am 
not sure whether 1 can go up with you on Saturday. 
You will have great fun in the country anyway, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Sturdy are such nice people. 

With love and blessings, 
ViVEKANANDA. 
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FS. Kindly oxder aome vegetables Ibt xne^ 1 
don’t care much lot tke—bread will do as wetl« Z have 
become an awful vegetarian now. 

V. 


LVII 


80 Oakley St., Chelsea, 
31st October, 1895 (5 p.m.). 


Dear Friend,^ 

Just now two young gentlemen, Mr. Silverlock and 
his friend, left. Miss Muller also came this afternoon and 
left just when these gentlemen came in. 

One is an Engineer and the other is in the grain trade. 
They have read a good deal of modem philosophy and 
science and have been much strack by the similarity with 
the latest conclusions of both with the ancient Hindu 
thought. They are very fine, intelligent, and educated 
men. One has given up the Church, the other asked me 
whether he should or not. Now, two things struck me 
after this interview. First, we must hurry the book 
through. We will touch a class thereby who are philo¬ 
sophically religious without the least mystery-mongering. 
Second, both of them want to know the rituals of my 
creed 1 This opened my eyes. The world ^n general 
must have some form. In fact, in the ordinary sense 
religion is philosophy concretised through rituals and 
symbols. 

It is absolutely necessary to form some ritual and have 
a Church. That is to say, we must fix on some ritual as 
fast as we can. If you can come Saturday morning or 


‘ Letters LVII-LXI were written to Mr. E. T. Sturdy. 
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y0e shall go co Askcic Scx:iet:}r lihrsirf you 
can proctire for me a book which is called M^mAdri 
Kasha, from which we can get what we want, and kindly 
bring the Upanishads. We will fix something grand, from 
birth to death of a man. A mere loose system of 
philosophy gets no hold on mankind. 

If we can get it through, before we have finished the 
classes, and publish it by publicly holding a service or 
two under it, it will go on. They want to form a congie^ 
gation, and they want ritual; that is one of the causes 
why—will never have a hold on Western people. 

The Ethical Society has sent me another letter thank¬ 
ing me for the acceptance of this offer. Also a copy of 
their forms. They want me to bring with me a book from 
which to read for ten minutes. Will you bring the Gita 
(translation) and the Buddhist Jataka (translation) with 
you? 

I would not do anything in this matter without seeing 
you first. 

Yours with love and blessings, 
VrVEKANANDA. 


LVIII 


80 Oakley Street, 
Chelsea, 

Ist November, 1895. 


Dear Friend, 

The tickets of the Balleren (?) Society are 35 in 
number. 

The subject is “Indian Philosophy and Western 
Society”. Chairman blank. 
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As you did not ask. me to tend them over, 1 dk> not 
1 got your letteis propetiy. 


Yours in the Sat 

VIVEKANAN0A. 


ux 


2nd November, 1895. 


Dear Friend 

I think you are right; we shall work on our own 
lines and let things grow. 

I send you the note of the lecture. 

I shall come on Sunday if nothing extraordinary pre¬ 
vents me. 


Yours with love, 

ViVEKANANDA. 
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R.M.S. “Britannic." 


Blessed and Beloved, 

So far the journey has been very beautiful. The 
purser has been very kind to me and gave me a cabin 
to myself. The only difficulty is the food—^meat, meat, 
meat. Today they have promised to give me some 
vegetables. 
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We are itanding at aiKhor now. The lo^ is too 
thick to allow the ship to proceed. So I take this oppor¬ 
tunity to write a few letters. 

It is a queer fog almost impenetrable though the sun 
is shining bright and cheerful. Kiss baby for me; and 
with love and blessings for you and Mrs. Sturdy, 

I remain. Yours, 
VrVEKANANDA. 

PS. Kindly convey my love to Miss Muller. I left 
the night shirt at Avenue Road. So I shall have to do 
without any until the trunk is brought out of the hold. 


LXI 


228 West 39th Street, 
New Yore, 

Stk December, 1895. 


Dear Friend, 

After ten days of a most tedious and rough voyage 
I safely arrived in New York. My friends had already 
engaged some rooms at the above where I am living now 
and intend to hold classes ere long. In the meanwhile 
the Theosophists have been alarmed very much and are 
trying their best to hurt me; but they and their followers 
are of no consequence whatever. 

I went to see Mrs. Leggett and other friends, and 
they are as kind and enthusiastic as ever. 

Did you hear anything from India about the coming 
Sannyasin? 

I will write later fuller particulars of the work here. 
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SLizidly tomvey my best Jove to Miss MCiHer imd to 
Mrs. Sturdy and all the other friends and kiss baby for 
me. 

Yours ever in the Sat, 
VlVEKANANDA. 


Lxn 

To Miss Josephine MacLeod 

228 West 39th Street, 
New York, 

8th December, 1895. 


Dear Joe Joe, 

After 10 days of the most disastrous voyage I ever 
had I arrived in New York. I was so so sick for days 
together. 

After the clean and beautiful cities of Europe, New 
York appears very dirty and miserable. I am going to 
begin work next Monday. Your bundles have been 
safely delivered to the heavenly pair, as Alberta calls 
them. They are as usual very kind. Saw Mrs. and 
Mr. Salomon and other friends. By chance met Mrs. 
Peak at Mrs. Guernsey’s but yet have no news of Mrs, 
Jlothinburger. Going with the birds of paradise to 
Ridgely this Christmas. Wish ever so much you were 
there. 

Had you a nice visit with Lady Isabelle? Kindly 
give my love to all our friends and know oceans yourself. 

Excuse this short letter. I shall write bigger ones by 
the next. 

Ever yours in the Lord, 
VlVEKANANDA. 
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LXHI 

To Mn E, T. Sturdy 


New Yore, 
1893. 


The work here is going on splendidly. I have been 
working incessantly at two classes a day since my arrival. 
Tomorrow I go out of town with Mr. Leggett for a week’s 
holiday. Did you know Madame Antoinette Sterling, 
one of your greatest singers? She is very much interested 
in the work. 

I have made over all the secular part of the work to 
a committee and am free from all that botheration. 1 
have no aptitude for oiganising. It nearly breaks me to 
pieces. 

. . , What about the NdradaSutra} There will be 
a good sale of the book here, I am sure. I have now 
taken up the Yoga-Sutras and take them up one by one 
and go through all the commentators along with them. 
These talks are all taken down, and when completed will 
form the fullest annotated translation of Patanjali in 
English. Of course it will be rather a big work. 

At Triibner’s I think there is an edition of Kurma 
Purdna. The commentator, Vijnana Bhikshu, is contin¬ 
ually quoting from that book. I have never seen the 
book myself. Will you kindly find time to go and see if 
in it there are some chapters on Yoga? If so, will you 
kindly send me a copy? Also of the Haiha-Yoga^ 
Pradipikd, Shiva-Samhitd, and any other book on Yoga? 
The originals of course. I shall send you the money for 
them as soon as they arrive. Also a copy of Sdnkhya*Kdnkd 
of Ishwara Krishna by John Davies. Just now your letter 
reached along with Indian letters. The one man who 
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is ready is ill The others say that they caiiiiot come over 
on the spur of the moment. So far it seems unlucky. I 
am sorry they could not come. What can be done? Things 
go slow in India! 

Ramanuja's theory is that the bound soul or Jiva 
has its perfections involved, entered, into itself. When 
this perfection again evolves, it becomes free. The Ad- 
vaitin declares both these to take place only in show ; 
there was neither involution nor evolution. Both processes 
were Maya, or apparent only. 

In the first place, the soul is not essentially a know¬ 
ing being. Sachchiddnanda is only an approximate defi¬ 
nition, and Neti Neti is the essential definition. Schopen¬ 
hauer caught this idea of willing from the Buddhists. We 
have it also in Vdsand or Trishnd, Pali tanha. We also 
admit that it is the cause of all manifestations which are, 
in their turn, its effects. But, being a cause, it must be 
a combination of the Absolute and Maya, Even knowl¬ 
edge, being a compound, cannot be the Absolute itself, 
but it is the nearest approach to it, and higher than 
Vasana, conscious or unconscious. The Absolute first 
becomes the mixture of knowledge, then, in the second 
degree, that of will. If it be said that plants have no 
consciousness, that they are at best only unconscious 
wills, the answer is that even the unconscious plant-will 
is a manifestation of the consciousness, not of the plant, 
but of the cosmos, the Mahat of the Sankhya Philosophy. 
The Buddhist analysis of everything into will is imperfect, 
firstly, because will is itself a compound, and secondly, 
because consciousness or knowledge which is a com¬ 
pound of the first degree, precedes it. Knowledge is 
action. First action, then reaction. When the mind per¬ 
ceives, then, as the reaction, it wills. The will is in 
the mind. So it is absurd to say that will is the last 
analysis. Deussen is playing into the hands of the 
Darwinists. 
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But evolution miiit be bitni|;ht in ^cco^dancef with 
the more exact science of Physics, which can demon¬ 
strate that every evolution must be preceded by an invo¬ 
lution. This being so, the evolution of the Vascma or will 
must be preceded by the involution of the Mahat or cosmic 
consciousness. 


Consciousness or Mahat^ 

_I___ 

Subconscious Conscious Superconscious 

Unconscious Conscious Superconscious 

Will Will Proper Will 

There is no willing without knowing. How can we 
desire unless we know the object of desire? 

The apparent difficulty vanishes as soon as you divide 
knowledge also into subconscious and conscious. And why 
not? If will can be so treated, why not its father? 

ViVEKANANDA. 


LXIV 

To Mr, E, T. Sturdy 


228 West 39th Street, 
New Yore, 

16th December, 1895. 


Blessed and Beloved, 

All your letters reached by one mail today. Miss 
Miillcr also writes me one. She has read in the Indian 
Mirror that Swami Krishnananda is coming over to 

» See al^^o Vol. VIII, pp. 277*78 ; Vol. V, pp. 10M05. 

Vin—24 
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England. If that is so, he is the strongest man that 
I can get. 

The classes I had here were six in the week, besides 
a question class. The general attendance varies between 
70 to 120. Besides every Sunday I have a public lecture. 
The last month my lectures were in a small hall holding 
about 600. But 900 will come as a rule, 300 standing, 
and about 300 going off, not finding room. This week 
therefore I have a bigger hall, with a capacity of holding 
1200 people. 

There is no admission charged in these lectures, but a 
collection covers the rent. The newspapers have taken 
me up this week, and altogether I have stirred up New 
York considerably this year. If I could have remained 
here this summer and organised a summer place, the 
work would be going on sure foundations here. But as 
I intended to come over in May to England, I shall have to 
leave it unfinished. If, however, Krishnananda comes to 
England, and you find him strong and able, and if you 
find the work in London will not be hurt by my absence 
this summer, I would rather be here this summer. 

Again, I am afraid my health is breaking down under 
constant work. I want some rest. We are so unused to 
these Western methods, especially the keeping to time. I 
will leave you to decide all these. The Brahmavddin is 
going on here very satisfactorily. I have begun to write 
articles on Bhakti; also send them a monthly account of 
the work. Miss Muller wants to come to America. I do 
not know whether she will or not. Some friends here are 
publishing my Sunday lectures. I have sent you a few 
copies of the first one. I shall send you next mail a few 
of the next two lectures, and if you like them I shall ask 
them to send you a number. Can you manage to get a 
few hundred copies sold in England? That will encourage 
them in publishing the subsequent ones. 

Next month I go to Detroit, then to Boston, and 
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University. Then I shall have a rest, and then 
I come to England, unless you think that things go on 
without me and with Krishnananda. 

Ever yours with love and blessings, 

VrVEKANANDA. 


LXV 


To Swami Saradananda 

228 West 39th Street, 
New York, 

23rd December, 1895, 


Dear Sharat, 

Your letter only made me sad, I see you have lost 
all enthusiasm. I know all of you, your powers and your 
limitations. I would not have called you to any task 
which you are incompetent to do. The only task I would 
have given you was to teach elementary Sanskrit, and 
with the help of dictionaries and other things assist S. in 
his translations and teachings. I would have moulded 
you to it. Anyone could have done as well—only a little 
smattering of Sanskrit was absolutely necessary. Well, 
everything is for the best. If it is the Lord’s work the 
right man for the right place will be forthcoming in the 
right time. None of you need feel disturbed. As for 
Sanyal, I don’t care who takes money or not, but I have 
a strong hatred for child’-marriage, I have suffered 
terribly from it, and it is the great sin for which our nation 
has to suffer. As such, I would hate myself if I help such 
a diabolical custom directly or indiiectly. I wrote to you 
pretty plain about it, and Sanyal had no right to play a 
hoax upon me about his '‘law-suit” and his attempts to 
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become free. I am sotry for hi* playing tricks rni me 
who have never done him any barm. This is the wot1<L 
What good you do goes for nothing, but if you stop doing 
it, then. Lord help you, you are counted as a rogue. Isn't 
it? Emotional natures like mine are always preyed upon 
by relatives and friends. This world is merciless. This 
world is our friend when we are its slaves and no more. 
This world is broad enough for me. There will always 
be a corner found for me somewhere. If the people of 
India do not like me, there will be others who do. I 
must set my foot to the best of my ability upon this 
devilish custom of child-marriage. No blame will entail 
on you. You keep at a safe distance if you are afraid. 
I am sorry, very sorry, I cannot have any partnership with 
such doings as getting husbands for babies. Lord help 
me, I never had and never will have. Think of the case 
of M—Babul Did you ever meet a more cowardly or 
brutal one than that? I can kill the man who gets a 
husband for a baby. The upshot of the whole thing is— 
I want bold, daring, adventurous spirits to help me. Else 
I will work alone. I have a mission to fulfil. I will work 
it out alone. I do not care who comes or who goes. 
Sanyal is already done for by Samsara. Beware, boy! 
That was all the advice I thought it my duty to give you. 
Of course, you are great folks now—my words will have 
no value with you. But I hope the time will come when 
you will see dearer, know better, and think other thoughts 
than you are now doing. 

Good-bye! I would not bother you any more, and 
all blessings go with you all. I am very glad I have 
been of some service to you sometimes if you think so. 
At least I am pleased with myself for having tried my 
best to discharge the duties laid on me by my Guru, and 
well done or ill, I am glad that I tried. So good-bye. Tell 
Sanyal that I am not at all angry with him, but I am sorry, 
very sorry. It is not the money—that counts nothing-— 
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but the violation of a priiitc^le that pained me, stnd the 
trick be played on me. Good-bye to him also, and to you 
all. One chapter of my life is closed. Let others come 
in their due order. They will find me ready. You need 
not distuib yourselves at all about me. I want no help 
from any human being in any country. So good-bye! 
May the Lord bless you all for ever and ever! 


ViVEKANANDA. 


LXVI 


To Mr, E, T. Sturdy 


Ridgely Manor> 
29th December, 1895, 


Dear Friend, 

By this time the copies of the lectures must have 
reached you. Hope they may be of some use. 

I think, in the first place, there are so many difficulties 
to overcome ; in the second place, they think that they 
are fit for nothing—that is the national disease ; thirdly, 
they are afraid to face the winter at once; the Tibet man 
they don*t think is a very strong man to work in England. 
Some one will come sooner or later. 


Yours in the Sat, 

ViVEKANANDA. 

PS. My Christmas greetings to all our friends—to 
Mrs. and Mr. Johnson, to Lady Margesson, Mrs. Clark, 
Miss Hawes, Miss Muller, Miss Steel, and all the rest.—^V. 

Kiss baby for me and bless him. My greetings to 
Mrs. Sturdy. We will work, ’'Wah guru ki fateh.*'— 
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To Miss Maty Hale 


New York, 

6th January, 1896. 


Dear Sister, 

Many thanks for your kind New Year’s greetings. 
I am glad to learn you enjoyed your six weeks with the 
Esq. although they be only golf playing. I have been 
in the midst of the genuine article in England. The 
English people received me with open arms, and I have 
very much toned down my ideas about the English race. 
First of all, I found that those fellows as Lund etc. who 
came over from England to attack me were nowhere. 
Their existence is simply ignored by the English people. 
None but a person belonging to the English Church is 
thought to be genteel. Again, some of the best men of 
England belonging to the English Church and some of the 
highest in position and fame became my truest friends. 
This was quite another sort of experience from what I 
met in America, was it not? 

The English people laughed and laughed when I told 
them about my experience with the Presbyterians and 
other fanatics here and my receptions in hotels etc. I 
also found at once the difference in culture and breeding 
between the two countries and came to understand why 
American girls go in shoals to be married to Eui*opeans. 
Everyone was kind to me there, and I have left many 
noble friends of both sexes anxiously waiting my return 
in the spring. 

As to my work there, the Vedantic thought has 
already permeated the higher classes of England. Many 
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people of education and rank, and amongst them not a 
few clergymen, told me that the conquest of Rome by 
Greece was being re-enacted in England. 

There are two sorts of Englishmen who have lived 
in India. One consisting of those who hate everything 
Indian, but they are uneducated. The other, to whom 
India is the holy land, its very air is holy. And they try to 
out-Herod Herod in their Hinduism. They are awful 
vegetarians, and they want to form a caste in England. Of 
course, the majority of the English people are firm believers 
in caste. I had eight classes a week apart from public 
lectures, and they were so crowded that a good many 
people, even ladies of high rank, sat on the floor and did 
not think anything of it. In England I find strong-minded 
men and women to take up the work and carry it forward 
with the peculiar English grip and energy. This year my 
work in New York is going on splendidly. Mr. Leggett is a 
very rich man of New York and very much interested in 
me. The New Yorker has more steadiness than any other 
people in this country, so I have determined to make my 
centre here. In this country my teachings are thought to 
be queer by the “Methodist*’ and “Presbyterian** aristoc¬ 
racy. In England it is the highest philosophy to the English 
Church aristocracy. 

Moreover those talks and gossips, so characteristic of 
the American woman, are almost unknown in England. 
The English woman is slow ; but when she works up to 
an idea, she will have a hold on it sure ; and they are 
regularly carrying on my work there and sending every 
week a report—think of that! Here if I go away for a 
week, everything falls to pieces. My love to all—to Sam 
and to yourself. May the Lord bless you ever and ever! 


Your affectionate brother, 
ViVEKANANDA. 
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To Mr, E. T, Sturdy 

228 West 39th Street, 
New Yore, 

16th January, 1896- 

Blessed ANt > Beloved, 

Many many thanks for the books. The Sankhya 
Karika is a very good book, and the Kurma Purana, 
though I do not find in it all I expected, has a few verses 
on Yoga. The words dropped in my last letter were 
Yoga-Sutra, which I am translating with notes from various 
authorities. I want to incorporate the chapter in Kurma 
Furana in my notes. I have very enthusiastic accounts 
of your classes from Miss MacLeod. Mr. Galsworthy seems 
to be very much interested now. 

I have begun my Sunday lectures here and also the 
classes. Both are very enthusiastically received. I make 
them all free and take up a collection to pay the hall etc. 
Last Sunday's lecture was very much appreciated and is 
in the press. I shall send you a few copies next week. It 
was the outline of our work. 

As my friends have engaged a stenographer (Goodwin), 
all these class lessons and public lectures are taken down. 
I intend to send you a copy of each. They may suggest 
you some ideas. 

My great want here is a strong man like you, possess¬ 
ing intellect, and ability, and love. In this nation of 
universal education, all seem to melt down into a medioc¬ 
rity, and the few able are weighed down by the eternal 
money-making. 

I have a chance of getting a piece of land in the coun¬ 
try, and some buildings on it, plenty of trees and a river, 
to serve as a summer meditation resort. That, of course, 
requires a committee to look after it in my absence, as 
also the handling of money and printing and other matters. 
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I have separated entirely from money ques¬ 

tion^, yet witiaoiit it the movement cannot go on. So 
necessarily I have to make over everything executive to a 
committee, which will look after these things in my 
absence. Steady work is not in the line of the Americans. 
The only way they work is in a herd. So let them have 
it. As to the teaching part, my friends will go over this 
country from place to place, each one independent, and 
let them form independent circles. That is the easiest 
way to spread. Then, when there will be sufficient 
strength, we shall have yearly gatherings to concentrate 
our energies. 

The committee is entirely executive and it is con¬ 
fined to New York alone. . . • 

Ever yours with love and blessings, 
ViVEKANANDA. 
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23rd January, 1896. 


Dear Alasinga, 

By this time you must have got enough of matter on 
Bhakti from me. The last copy, dated 21st December, 
of Brahmavadin is in. I have been smelling something since 
the last few issues of the Brahmavadin. Are you going to 
join the Theosophists? This time you simply gave your¬ 
selves up. Why, you get in a notice of the Theosophists' 
lectures in the body of your notes! Any suspicion of my 
connection with the Theosophists will spoil my work both 
in America and England, and well it may. They are thought 
by all people of sound mind to be wrong, and true it is 
that they are held so, and you know it full well. I am afraid 
you want to overreach me. You think you can get more 
subscribers in England by advertising Annie Besant? Fool 
that you are. 
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I do not want to quarrel with the Theosophists, but 
my position is entirely ignoring them. Had they paid lor 
the advertisement? Why should you go forward to advertise 
them? I shall get more than enough subscribers in England 
when I go next. 

Now, I would have no traitors, I tell you plainly, I 
would not be played upon by any rogue. No hypocrisy 
with me. Hoist your flag and give public notice in your 
paper that you have given up all connections with me, 
and join the . . . camp of the Theosophists or cease to 
have anything whatsoever to do with them. I give you 
very plain words indeed. I shall have one man only to 
follow me, but he must be true and faithful unto death. 
I do not care for success or no success. I am tired of this 
nonsense of preaching all over the world. Did any of 
Annie Besant's people come to my help when I was in 
England? Fudge! I must keep my movement pure or I will 
have none. 

Yours, 

ViVEKANANDA. 

PS. Reply sharp your decision. I am very decided 
on this point. You ought to have told me so before, had 
your intentions been such from the very beginning. The 
Brahmavadin is for preaching Vedanta and not Theos¬ 
ophy. I almost lose my patience when I see these underhand 
dealings. This is the world—those whom you love best 
and help most try to cheat you.—^V. 

LXX 

To Mr. E. T. Sturdy 

228 West 39th Street, 
New York, 

29th February, 1896. 

Blessed and Beloved, 

I am coming before May if possible. You need not 
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worry about that. The pamphlet was beautiful. The 
newspaper cuttings from here will be forwarded if we 
can get them. 

The books and pamphlets here have been got up this 
way. A committee was formed in New York. They 
paid all the expenses of stenographing and printing on 
condition the books will belong to them. So these 
pamphlets and books are theirs. One book, the Karma- 
Yoga has been already published; the Raja-Yoga, a 

much bigger one, is in the course of publication ; the 
Jnana-Yoga may be published later on. These will be 
popular books, the language being that of talk, as you 
have seen already. I have purged everything that is 

objectionable, and they help me in getting up the 
books. 

The books are the property of this Committee, of 
which Mrs. Ole Bull is the principal backer, also Mrs. 
Leggett. 

It is only just that they should have the books as 

they paid all the expenses. There is no fear of the 

publishers meddling with them, as they are the 
publishers themselves. 

If any books come from India please keep them. 

The stenographer, who is an Englishman named 
Goodwin, has become so interested in the work that I 
have now made him a Brahmacharin, and he is going 
round with me, and we shall come over together to 
England. He will be very helpful as he has been 
always. 


Yours with all blessings, 
ViVEKANANDA. 
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To Mr. E. T. Sturdy 

New York^ 

17th March, 1896. 


Blessed and Beloved, 

I received your last just now and it frightened me 
immensely. 

The lectures were delivered under the auspices of 
certain friends who paid for the stenography and all 
other expenses on condition they alone will have the 
right to publish them. As such, they have already 
published the Sunday lectures as well as three books on 
"'Karma-Yoga'’, "Raja-Yoga”, and "Jnana-Yoga”. The 
Raja-Yoga especially has been much altered and re¬ 
arranged along with the translation of "Yoga-Sutras of 
Patanjali”. The Raja-Yoga is in the hands of Longmans. 
The friends here are furious at the idea of these books 
being published in England ; and as they have been made 
over to them by me legally, I am at a loss what to do. 
The publication of the pamphlets was not so serious, but 
the books have been so much re-arranged and changed 
that the American edition will not recognise the English 
one. Now pray don’t publish these books, as they will 
place me in a very false position and create endless 
quarrel and destroy my American work. 

By last mail from India I learn that a Sannyasin has 
started from India. I had a beautiful letter from Miss 
Muller, also one from Miss MacLeod ; the Leggett family 
has become very attached to me. 

I do not know anything about Mr. Chatterji. I hear 
from other sources that his trouble is money, which the 
Theosophists cannot supply him with. Moreover the help 
he will be able to give me is very rudimentary and use¬ 
less in the face of the fact of a much stronger man coming 
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{mih iadm So for with Whn. We nee4 m^t in a 
hurry. 

I pray you again to think about this publishing 
business and write some letters to Mrs. Ole Bull and 
through her ask the opinion of the American friends of 
the Vedanta, remembering ‘‘ours is the Gospel of oneness 
of all beings**, and all national feelings are but wicked 
superstitions. Moreover I am sure that the person who 
is always ready to give way to other’s opinions finds at 
last that his opinion has triumphed. Yielding always 
conquers at last. With love to all our friends, 

Yours with love and blessings, 
ViVEKANANDA. 


PS. I am coming sure in 
possible. 
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March as early as 
V. 


To Miss Mary Hale 


Dear Sister, 

I am afraid you are offended and did not answer any 
of my letters. Now I beg a hundred thousand pardons. 
By very good luck, I have found the orange cloth and 
am going to have a coat made as soon as I can. I am 
glad to hear you met Mrs. Bull. She is such a noble lady 
and kind friend. Now, sister, there are two very thin 
Sanskrit pamphlets in the house. Kindly send them over 
if it does not bother you. The books from India have 
arrived safe, and I had not to pay any duty on them. I 
am surprised that the rugs do not arrive yet. I have not 
been to see Mother Temple any more. I could not find 
time. Every little bit of time I get I spend in the library. 

With everlasting love and gratitude to you all. 

Ever your loving brother, 
ViVEKANANDA. 
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PS* Mr. Howe has been a very constant student 
except the last few days. Kindly give my love to Miss 
Howe. 

V. 


LXXIII 

To the Hale Sisters 

6 West 4Sri) Street^ 
New York, 

14th April, 1896. 


Dear Sisters, 

I arrived safe on Sunday and on account of illness 
could not write earlier. I sail on board the White Star 
Line Germanic tomorrow at 12 noon. With everlasting 
memory of love, gratitude and blessings, 

I am, your ever loving brother, 

ViVEKANANDA. 
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Thursday Afternoon, 
Waveney Mansions, 
Fairhazel Gardens, 
N. W. 


Dear Sturdy, 

I forgot to tell you in the morning that Prof. Max 
Muller also ofiEered in his letter to me to do everything 
he could if I went to lecture at Oxford. 

Yours affectionately, 

ViVEKANANDA. 

PS. Have you written for the AtharvaTeda 
Samhita edited by Shankara Pandurang? 


V. 
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To the Hale Sisters 

High View^ Reading, 
20th April, 1896. 


Dear Sisters, 

Greetings to you from the other shore. The voyage 
has been pleasant and no sickness this time. I gave 
myself treatment to avoid it. I made quite a little run 
through Ireland and some of the Old English towns and 
now am once more in Reading amidst Brahma and Maya 
and Jiva, the individual and the universal soul, etc* 
The other monk is here ; he is one of the nicest of men 
I see, and is quite a learned monk too. We are busy 
editing books now. Nothing of importance happened 
on the way. It was dull, monotonous, and prosaic as 
my life. I love America more when I am out of it. 
And, after all, those years there have been some of the 
best I have yet seen. 

Are you trying to get some subscribers for the 
Brahmavadin} Give my best love and kindest remem¬ 
brance to Mrs. Adams and Mrs. Conger. Write me as 
soon as is convenient all about yourselves, and what you 
are doing, what breaks the monotony of eating, drinking, 
and cycling. I am in a hurry just now, shall write a 
bigger letter later; so good-bye and may you be always 
happy. 

Your ever affectionate brother, 

ViVEKANANDA. 

PS. I will write to Mother Church as soon as I get 
time. Give my love to Sam and sister Locke. 


V. 
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LXXVl 

To Miss Mary Hale 

63 St. George's Road> 
London^ S. W., 

30th May, 1896. 

Dear Mary^ 

Your letter reached just now. Of course, you were 
not jealous but all of a sudden were inspired with 
sympathy for poor India. Well, you need not be 
frightened. Wrote a letter to Mother Church weeks ago, 
but have not been able to get a line from her yet. I am 
afraid the whole party have taken orders and entered a 
Catholic convent—four old maids are enough to drive any 
mother to a convent, I had a beautiful visit with Prof* 
Max Muller. He is a saint—a Vedantist through and 
through. What think you? He has been a devoted 
admirer of my old Master for years. He has written an 
article on my Master in The Nineteenth Century, which 
will soon come out. We had long talk on Indian things. 
I wish I had half his love for India. We are going to 
start another little magazine here. What about The 
Brahmavadin? Are you pushing it? If four pushful old 
maids cannot push a journal, I am blowed. You will hear 
from me now and then. I am not a pin to be lost under 
a bushel. I am having classes here just now. I begin 
Sunday lectures from next week. The classes are very 
big and are in the house. We have rented it for the 
season. Last night I made a dish. It was such a deli¬ 
cious mixture of saffron, lavender, mace, nutmeg, cubebs, 
cinnamon, doves, cardamom, cream, limejuice, onions, 
raisins, almonds, pepper, and rice, that I myself could not 
eat it. There was no asafoetida, though that would have 
made it smoother to swallow. 
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I mM to a liiarnafe A h mode* Mim Mailer, 
a ridi lady, a ixmmd adio has adopted a Hiodti hoy and to 
help my work has taken zooms in this house, took us to see 
it. One of her nieces was married to somebody's nephew 
I suppose. What tiring nonsense! I am glad you do not 
marry. Good-bye, love to all. No more time as 1 am 
going to lunch with Miss MacLeod. 

Yours ever affectionately, 

VrVEKANANDA, 


LXXVII 

To the Hale Sisters 


London, 

7th July, 1896. 


Dear Babies, 

The work here progressed wonderfully. I had one 
monk here from India. I have sent him to the U.S.A. 
and sent for another from India. The season is closed; 
the classes, therefore, and the Sunday lectures are to be 
closed on the 16th next. And on the 19th I go for a 
month or so for quiet and rest in the Swiss Mountains to 
return next autumn to London and begin again. The 
work here has been very satisfactory. By rousing interest 
here I really do more for India than in India. Mother 
wrote to me that if you could rent your flat, she would 
be glad to take you with her to see Egypt. I am going 
with three English friends to the Swiss Hills. Later on, 
towards the end of winter, I expect to go to India with 
some English friends who are going to live in my monastery 
there, which, by the by, is in the air yet. It is struggling to 
materialise somewhere in the Himalayas. 

Where are You? Now the summer is in full swing, 
Vra--25 
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even London is ^tting very hot. Kindly give my best 
love to Mrs. Adams» Mrs. Conger, and all the rest of my 
friends in Chicago* 

Your affectionate brother, 

VlVEKANANDA. 


LXXVIII 


To Mr^ E. T. Sturdy 

Grand Hotel, 
Valais, 
Switzerland. 


Blessed and Beloved, 

... I am reading a little, starving a good deal, and 
practising a good deal more. The strolls in the woods are 
simply delicious. We are now situated under three huge 
glaciers, and the scenery is very beautiful. 

By the by, whatever scruples I may have had as to the 
Swissdake origin of the Aryans have been taken clean off 
my mind. The Swiss is a Tartar minus a pigtail. . , . 

Yours ever affectionately, 
Vivekananda 


LXXIX 

To Mr, E. T, Sturdy 

Switzerland, 
3th August, 1896, 


Blessed and Beloved, 

A letter came this morning from Prof. Max Miillcr 
telling me that the article on Shri Ramakrishna Parama* 
hamsa has been published in The XIX Century August 
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^uaSoiber. Have you read it? He a»kcd my about 

it Not having seen it yet I can't write anything to hint 
If you have it, kindly send it to me. Also The Brahmma4tn, 
if any have arrived. Max Muller wants to know about our 
plans . . . and again about the magazine. He promises a 
good deal of help and is ready to write a book on Shri 
Ramaknshna Paramahamsa. 

I think it is better that you should directly correspond 
with him about the magazine etc. You will see from his 
letter which I shall send you as soon as I have replied 
:(aftcr reading The XIX Century) that he is very much 
pleased with our movement and is ready to help it as 
much as he can. . . . 


Yours with blessings and love, 
ViVEXANANDA. 

PS. I hope you will consider well the plan for the 
big magazine. Some money can be raised in America, 
and we can keep the magazine all to ourselves at the same 
time. I intend to write to America on hearing about the 
plan you and Prof. Max Muller decide upon. “A great 
tree is to be taken refuge in, when it has both fruits and 
shade. If, however, we do not get the fruit, who prevents 
our enjoyment of the shade?" So ought great attempts 
to be made, is the moral. 


LXXX 

To Kripananda 


Switzerland, 
August^ 1896. 


Dear- 

Be you holy and, above all, sincere; and do not for a 
moment give up your trust in the Lord, and you will see 
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tie light 'Whatever k truth will renjain for ever; 
ever k not none can preserve. We are helped in heing 
bom in a time when everything is quickly searched out 
Whatever others think or do, lower not your standard of 
purity, morality, and love of God; above all, beware of 
all secret organisations. No one who loves God need 
fear any jugglery. Holiness is the highest and divimst 
power in earth and in heaven. "‘Truth alone triumphs, 
not untruth. Through truth alone is opened the way to 
God‘’ (Mundaka, Ill.i. 6). Do not care for a moment 
who joins hands with you or not, be sure that you touch 
the hand of the Lord. That is enough. . . . 

I went to the glacier of Monte Rosa yesterday and 
gathered a few hardy flowers growing almost in the midst 
of eternal snow. I send you one in this letter hoping that 
you will attain to a similar spiritual hardihood amidst all 
the snow and ice of this earthly life. . . . 

Your dream was very, very beautiful. In dream our 
souls read a layer of our mind which we do not read in 
our waking hours, and however unsubstantial imagination 
may be, it is behind the imagination that all unknown 
psychic truths lie. Take heart. We will try to do what we 
can for the good of humanity—the rest depends upon the 
Lord. . . . 

Well, do not be anxious, do not be in a hurry. Slow, 
persistent and silent work does everything. The Lord is 
great. We will succeed, my boy. We must. Blessed 
be His namel . . . 

Here in America are no Ashramas. Would there 
was one 1 How would I like it and what an amount of good 
it would do to this country 1 
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To Mr. /. /. Goodwin 


Switzerland^ 
8th AugustJ896. 


Dear Gootwin, 

I am now taking rest. I read from diflEerent letters 
a lot about Kripananda. I am sorry for him. There must 
be something wrong in his head. Let him alone. None of 
you need bother about him. 

As for hurting me, that is not in the power of gods or 
devils. So be at rest. It is unswerving love and perfect 
unselfishness that conquer everything. We Vedantists in 
every difficulty ought to ask the subjective question, 
*‘Why do I see that?” ”Why can I not conquer this 
with love?” 

I am very glad at the reception the Swami has met 
with, also at the good work he is doing. Great work 
requires great and persistent effort for a long time. 
Neither need we trouble ourselves if a few fail. It is in 
the nature of things that many should fall, that troubles 
should come, that tremendous difficulties should arise, 
that selfishness and all the other devils in the human 
heart should struggle hard when they are about to be 
driven out by the fire of spirituality. The road to the 
Good is the roughest and steepest in the universe. It is 
a wonder that so many succeed* no wonder that so many 
fall. Character has to be established through a thousand 
stumbles. 

I am much refreshed now. I look out of the window 
and see the huge glaciers just before me and feel that I 
am in the Himalayas. I am quite calm. My nerves have 
regained their accustomed strength; and little vexations, 
like those you write of, do not touch me at all. How 
shall I be disturbed by this child's play? The whole world 
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included, '‘tnow him to be the Sannyasin who neither 
hates nor desires” (Gita, V. 3). And what is there to be 
desired in this little mud*puddle of a world, with its ever- 
recurring misery, disease, and death? “He who has given 
up all desires, he alone is happy.” 

This rest, eternal, peaceful rest, I am catching a 
glimpse of now in this beautiful spot. “Having once 
known that the Atman alone, and nothing else, exists, 
desiring what, or for whose desire, shall you suffer misery 
about the body?” (Brihadaranyaka, IV. iv. 12.) 

I feel as if I had my share of experience in what 
they call “work”. I am finished, I am longing now to get 
out. “Out of thousands, but one strives to attain the 
Goal. And even of those who struggle hard, but few 
attain” (Gita, VII. 3); for the senses are powerful, they drag 
men down. 

“A good world”, “a happy world”, and “social 
progress”, are all terms equally intelligible with “hot ice” 
or “dark light”. If it were good, it would not be the 
world. The soul foolishly thinks of manifesting the 
Infinite in finite matter. Intelligence through gross 
particles; but at last it finds out its error and tries to 
escape. This going-back is the beginning of religion, 
and its method, destruction of self, that is, love. Not 
love for wife or child or anybody else, but love for every¬ 
thing else except this little self. Never be deluded by the 
tall talk, of which you will hear so much in America, 
about “human progress” and such stuff. There is no 
progress without corresponding digression In one society 
there is one set of evils; in another, another. So with 
periods of history. In the Middle Ages, there were more 
robbers, now more cheats. At one period there is less 
idea of married life; at another, more prostitution. In 
one, more physical agony; in another, a thousandfold 
more mental. So with knowledge. Did not gravitation 
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Tjbcn wliat difiiex^iite doet ii malie to know that it exim^ 
At^ you happier than the Red ludiam? 

The only knowledge that is ot any value h to know 
that all this is humbug. But few, very few, will ever 
know this* ‘'Know the Atman alone, and give up all 
other vain words/* This is the only knowledge we gain 
from all this knocking about the universe. This is the 
only work, to call upon mankind to “Awake, arise, and 
stop not till the goal is reached". It is renunciation, 
Tyiga, that is meant by religion, and nothing else. 

Ishwara is the sum total of individuals ; yet He Him¬ 
self also is an individual in the same way as the human 
body is a unit, of which each cell is an individual. 
Samashti or the Collective is God. Vyashti or the 
component is the soul of Jiva. The existence of Ishwara, 
therefore, depends on that of Jiva, as the body on the 
cell, and vice versa. Jiva, and Ishwara are co-existent 
beings. As long as the one exists, the other also must. 
Again, since in all the higher spheres, except on our 
earth, the amount of good is vastly in excess of the amount 
of bad, the sum total or Ishwara may be said to be All¬ 
good, Almighty, and Omniscient. These are obvious 
qualities, and need no argument to prove, from the very 
fact of totality. 

Brahman is beyond both of these, and is not a state* 
It is the only unit not composed of many units. It is the 
principle which runs through all, from a cell to God, and 
without which nothing can exist. Whatever is real is 
that principle or Brahman. When I think “I am 
Brahman**, then I alone exist. It is so also when you 
so think, and so on. Each one is the whole of that 
principle* . . . 

A few days ago, I felt a sudden irresistible desire to 
write to Kripananda. Perhaps he was unhappy and 
thinking of me. So I wrote him a warm letter. Today 





ibe Aiaoemm nei^ I ^ee wby it was m* 1 sem iiim 
&men gatiiar«4 near the glaciers. Ask Mte Waldb m 
send him some money and pknty of love. Love never 
dies^ The love of the father never dies, whatever the 
children may do or be. He is my child. He has the same 
or more share in my love and help, now that he is in 
misery. 

Yours with blessings, 
VlYEKANANOA. 


LXXXII 

To Mr. E. T. Sturdy 

Grand Hotel Saas Fee, 
Valais, Switzerland, 
8th August, 1896 

Blessed and Beloved, 

A large packet of letters came along with yours. 
Herewith I send you the letter written to me by Max 
Muller. It is very kind and good of him. 

Miss Muller thinks that she will go away very soon 
to England. In that case I will not be able to go to Berne 
for that Purity Congress I have promised. Only if the 
Seviers consent to take me along, I will go to Kiel and 
write to you before. The Seviers are good and kind, 
but I have no right to take advantage of their generosity. 
Nor can I take the same of Miss Muller, as the expenses 
there are frightful. As such, I think it best to give up the 
Berne Congress, as it will come in the middle of Septem¬ 
ber, a long way off. 

I am thinking, therefore, of going towards Germany, 
ending in Kiel, and thence back to England. 

Bala Gangadhara Tilak (Mr. Tilak) is the name and 
Orion that of the book. 

Yours, 

Vivekananda. 
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m i&e same lines and with the same condnsiotti. 

PS. I hope yon will ask Miss Muller’s opinion about 
the lodgings and the Hall, as I am afraid she will be very 
displeased if she and others are not consulted. 

V, 

Miss Miillcr telegraphed to Prof. Deussen last night; 
the reply came this morning, 9th August, welcoming me; 

I am to be in Kiel at Deussen’s on the 10th September. 
So where will you meet me? At Kiel? Miss Muller goes 
to England from Switzerland. I am going with the Seviers 
to Kiel. I will be there on the 10th September. 

V. 

PS. I have not fixed yet anything about the lecture. 

I have no time to read. The Salem Society most prob¬ 
ably is a Hindu community and no faddists. 

V. 


LXXXIII 

To Mr, E, T, Sturdy 

Switzerland, 
I2th August, 1896, 


Blessed and Beloved, 

Today I received a letter from America, which I send 
to you. I have written them that my idea of course is 
concentration, at least for the present beginning. I have 
also suggested them that instead of having too many 
papers, they may start by putting in a few sheets in The 
Btahmavadin —^written in America—^and raise the subscrip¬ 
tion a little which will cover the American expenses. Do 
not know what they will do. 

We will start from here towards Germany next week. 
Miss Miiller goes to England as soon as we have crossed 
over to Germany. 
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Capt. and Mrs. Sevier and myself will expect yon 
at Kiel. 

I haven't yet written anything nor read anything. I 
am indeed taking a good rest. Do not be anxious, you 
will have the article ready. I had a letter from the Math 
stating that the other Swami is ready to start. He will, 
I am sure, be just the man you want. He is one of the 
best Sanskrit scholars we have . . . and as I hear, he has 
improved his English much. I had a number of news¬ 
paper cuttings from America about Saradananda—I hear 
from them that he has done very well there. America 
is a good training ground to bring out all that is in a man. 
There is such a sympathy in the air. I had letters from 
Goodwin and Saradananda. S. sends his love to you and 
Mrs. Sturdy and the baby. 

With everlasting love and blessings, 

VlVEKANANDA. 


LXXXIV 

To Mr, E, T, Sturdy 


Kiel, 

10th September, 1896, 


Dear Friend, 

I have at last seen Prof. Deussen . . . the whole of 
yesterday was spent very nicely with the Professor, sight¬ 
seeing and discussing about the Vedanta. 

He is what I should call "a warring Advaitist". No 
compromise with anything else. “Ishwara" is his bug¬ 
bear. He would have none of it if he could. He is very 
much delighted with the idea of your magazine and wants 
to confer with you on these subjects in London, where he 
is shortly going. . , . 
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To Miss Mary Hale 

Airue Lodge, Ridgeway Gardens, 
Wimbledon, England, 

17th September, 1896. 


Dear Sister, 

Today I reached London, after my two months of 
climbing and walking and glacier seeing in Switzerland* 
One good it has done me— 3. few pounds of unnecessary 
adipose tissue have returned back to the gaseous state* 
Well, there is no safety even in that, for the solid body 
of this birth has taken a fancy to outstrip the mind towards 
inhnite expansion. If it goes on this wa), I would have 
soon to lose all personal identity even in the flesh—at 
least to all the rest of the world. 

It is impossible to express my joy in words at the 
good news contained in Harriet’s letter. I have written 
to her today. I am sorry I cannot come over to see her 
married, but I will be present in “fine body” with all 
good wishes and blessings. Well, I am expecting such 
news from you and other sisters to make my joy 
complete. Now, my dear Mary, I will tell you a great 
lesson I have learnt in this life. It is this: “The higher 
is your ideal, the more miserable you are” ; for such a 
thing as an ideal cannot be attained in the world, or in this 
life even. He who wants perfection in the world is a 
madman, for it cannot be. 

How can you find the Infinite in the finite? There¬ 
fore I tell you, Harriet will have a most blessed and 
happy life, because she is not so imaginative and senti¬ 
mental as to make a fool of herself. She has enough of 
sentiment as to make life sweet, and enough of common 
sense and gentleness as to soften the hard points in 
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life which must come to everyone. So has Harriet 
McKindley in a still higher degree. She is just the girl 
to make the best of wives, only this world is so full of 
idiots that very few can penetrate beyond the flesh! As 
for you and Isabelle, I will tell you the truth, and my 
"language is plain*’. 

You, Mary, are like a mettlesome Arab—^grand, 
splendid. You will make a splendid queen—^physically, 
mentally. You will shine alongside of a dashing, bold, 
adventurous, heroic husband; but, my dear sister, you 
will make one of the worst of wives. You will take the life 
out of our easy-going, practical, plodding husbands of the 
everyday world. Mind, my sister, although it is true that 
there is more romance in actual life than in any novel, 
yet it is few and far between. Therefore my advice to 
you is that until you bring down your ideals to a more 
practical level, you ought not to marry. If you do, the 
result will be misery for both of you. In a few months 
you will lose all regard for a commonplace, good, nice, 
young man, and then life will become insipid. As to 
sister Isabelle, she has the same temperament as you ; 
only this kindergarten has taught her a good lesson of 
patience and forbearance. Perhaps she will make a 
good wife. 

There are two sorts of persons in the world. The 
one—strong-nerved, quiet, yielding to nature, not given 
to much imagination, yet good, kind, sweet, etc. For 
such is this world ; they alone are bom to be happy. 
There are others again with high strung nerves, tre¬ 
mendously imaginative, with intense feeling, always going 
high one moment and coming down the next. For them 
there is no happiness. The first class will have almost an 
even tenor of happiness ; the last will have to mn between 
ecstasy and misery. But of these alone what we call geniuses 
are made. There is some truth in the recent theory that 
""genius is a sort of madness". 
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Now^ pmmii qi tbk class if they wamt ta tie grm> 
tiiiey iiiiiit fight to finish^-^ear out the deck for battle. 
No eO€miibrance*r^xio marriage, no children^ no * undue 
attachment to anything except the one idea, and live and 
die for that I am a person of this sort. I have taken 
up the one idea of ‘‘Vedanta'" and I have “cleared the 
deck for action". You and Isabelle are made of this 
metal; but let me tell you, though it is hard, you are 
spoiling your lives in vain. Either take up one idea, dear 
the deck, and to it dedicate the life; or be contented and 
practical; lower the ideal, marry, and have a happy life. 
Either “Bhoga" or “Yoga"—either enjoy this life, or give 
up and be a Yogi; none can have both in one. Now 
or never, select quick. “He who is very particular gets 
nothing", says the proverb. Now sincerely and really 
and for ever determine to “clear the deck for fight", take 
up anything, philosophy or science or religion or litera¬ 
ture, and let that be your God for the rest of your life. 
Achieve happiness or achieve greatness. I have no 
sympathy with you and Isabelle ; you are neither for this 
nor for that, I wish to see you happy, as Harriet has 
well chosen, or great. Eating, drinking, dressing, and 
society nonsense are not things to throw a life upon— 
especially you, Mary. You are rusting away a splendid 
brain and abilities, for which there is not the least excuse. 
You must have ambition to be great. I know you will 
take these rather harsh remarks from me in the right spirit 
knowing I like you really as much or more than what I 
call you, my sisters. I had long had a mind to tell you 
this, and as experience is gathering I feel like telling you. 
The joyful news from Harriet urged me to tell you this. 
I will be overjoyed to hear that you are married also and 
happy, so far as happiness can be had here, or would like 
to hear of you as doing great deeds. 

I had a pleasant visit with Prof, Deussen in Germany. 
I am sure you have heard of him as the greatest living 
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iJcman philosopher. He and I travelled together to 
England and today came together to see my friend here 
ivith whom I am to stop for the rest of my stay in England* 
He (Deussen) is very fond of talking Sanskrit and is the 
only Sanskrit scholar in the West who can talk in it. As 
he wants to get a practice, he never talks to me in any 
other language but Sanskrit. 

I have come over here amongst my friends, shall 
work for a few weeks, and then go back to India in the 
winter. 

Ever your loving brother, 
VlVEKANANDA. 


LXXXVI 


To Miss Josephine MacLeod 


Grey Coat Gardens, 
Westminster, S.W., 
London, 

3rd December, 1896, 


Dear Joe, 

Many, many thanks, dear Joe Joe, for your kind 
invitation ; but the Dear God has disposed it this way, viz 
I am to start for India on the 16th with Captain and Mrs. 
Sevier and Mr. Goodwin. The Seviers and myself take 
steamer at Naples. And as there will be four days at Rome, 
1 will look in to say good-bye to Alberta. 

Things are in a **hum” here just now; the big hall 
for the class, 39 Victoria, is full and yet more are coming. 

Well, the good old country now calls me; I must go. 
“So good-bye to all projects of visiting Russia this April. 

I just set things a-going a little in India and am off 
again for the ever beautiful U.S. and England etc. 







Sa wy kind of you to send Mabcrs letter^-food 
news ioikedL Only I am a little sorry for poor Fox. Howevct, 
Mabel escaped him ; that is better. 

You did not write anything about how things are 
going on in New York. I hope it is all well there. Poor 
Colal is he able now to make a living? 

The coming of Goodwin was very opportune, as it 
captured the lectures here which are being published in 
a periodical form. Already there have been subscribers 
enough to cover the expenses. 

Three lectures next week, and my London work is 
finished for this season. Of course, everybody here thinks 
it foolish to give it up, just now the ''boom*’ is on, but the 
Dear Lord says, "‘Start for Old India’". I obey. 

To Frankincense, to Mother, to Holister and every¬ 
one else my eternal love and blessings, and with the same 
for you, 

Yours ever sincerely, 

ViVEKANANDA. 
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To Swami Brahmananda 

Hotel Minerva, Florence, 
20th December, 1896, 

Dear Rakhal, 

As you see, by this time I am on my way. Before 
leaving London, I got your letter and the pamphlet. Take 
,no heed of Mazoomdar’s madness. He surely has gone 
crazy with jealousy. Such foul language as he has used 
would only make people laugh at him in a civilised country. 
He has defeated his purpose by the use of such vulgar 
words. 

All the same, we ought not to allow Hara Mohan 
or any one else to go and fight Brahmos and others in our 
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Thse puWfc must Jtnow that we have im qmmi 
with my sect, ami if anybody provokes a quarrel, he ii 
doing it on his own responsibility. Quarrelling and alma^ 
ing each other are our national traits. Lazy, useless, 
jealous, cowardly, and quarrelsome, that is what 
we are, Bengalis. Anyone who wants to be my friend 
must give up these. Neither do you allow Hara Mohan 
to print any book, because such* printing as he does is only 
cheating the public. 

If there are oranges in Calcutta, send a hundred to 
Madras care of Alasinga, so that I may have them when 
I reach Madras. 

Mazoomdar writes that the Sayings of Shri Rama- 
krishna published in The Brahmavadtn are not genuine 
and are lies I In that case ask Suresh Dutt and Ram Babu 
to give him the lie in The Indian Mirror. As I did not 
do anything about the collection of the Uktis (Sayings), 
I cannot say anything. 

Yours affectionately, 
ViVEKANANDA. 

PS. Don't mind these fools; “No fool like an old 
fool” is the proverb. Let them bark a little. Their 
occupation is gone. Poor souls! Let them have a little 
satisfaction in barking. 


LXXXVIII 

To Miss Mary Hale 

Dampfeu, “Prinz-Regent Leopold” 
3rd January, 1897. 


Dear Mary, 

I received your letter forwarded from London in 
Rome. It was very very kind of you to write such a 
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Imudful teMKv 1 evoy bit of it. 1 do act 

kaow aaythiiig aboat the evolution of the oixbestra ia 
JEuxope. Wc axie noaring Port Said after four days of 
MghtfuUy bad sailing from Naples. The ship is rolling 
as hard as she can, and you must pardon my scrawls under 
auch circumstances. 

From Suez begins Asia. Once more Asia. What am 
I? Asiatic, European, or American? I feel a curious medley 
of personalities in me. You didn’t write anything about 
Dharmapala, his goings and doings. I am much more 
interested in him than in Gandhi. 

I land in a few days at Colombo and mean to “do” 
Ceylon a bit. There was a time when Ceylon had more 
than 20 million inhabitants and a huge capital of which 
the ruins cover nearly a hundred square miles I 

The Ceylonese are not Dravidians but pure Aryans. 
It was colonised from Bengal about 800 B.C., and they 
have kept a very clear history of their country from that 
time. It was the greatest trade centre of the ancient 
world, and Anuradhapuram was the London of the 
ancients. 

I enjoyed Rome more than anything in the West, 
and after seeing Pompeii I have lost all regard for the 
so-called “Modem Civilisation”. With the exception of 
steam and electricity they had everything else and 
infinitely more art conceptions and executions than the 
Modems. 

Please tell Miss Locke that I was mistaken when I 
told her that sculpturing of the human figure was not 
developed in India as among the Greeks. I am reading 
in Fergusson and other authorities that in Orissa or Jagan- 
nath, which I did not visit, there are among the mins 
human figures which for beauty and anatomical skill would 
compare with any production of the Greeks. There is a 
colossal figure of Death, a huge female skeleton covered 
with a shrivelled skin—the awful fidelity to anatomical 
VIII—26 
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4etail$ fiire Crightmixig and disgusting; Says my aulimr^ 
cme of the female figures in the niche is exactly like the 
Venus de Medici and so on. But you must remember 
that everything almost has been destroyed by the icono¬ 
clastic Mohammedan, yet the remnants are more than all 
European debris put together! I have travelled dght 
years and not seen many of the masterpieces. 

Tell sister Locke also that there is a ruined temple 
in a forest in India which and the Parthenon of Greece 
Eergusson considers as the climax of architectural art^— 
each of its type—the one of conception, the other of 
conception and detail. The later Mogul buildings etc,, 
the Indo-Saracenic architecture, does not compare a bit 

^ith the best types of the ancients. 

With all my love, 
ViVEKANANDA. 

PS. Just by chance saw Mother Church and Father 
Pope at Florence. You know of it already. 

V. 


LXXXIX 

To Swami Brahmananda 


Madras, 

12th February, 1897, 

Dear Rakhal, 

I am to start by S. S, Mombasa next Sunday. I had 
to give up invitations from Poona and other places on 
account of bad health. I am very much pulled down by 
hard work and heat. 

The Theosophists and others wanted to intimidate me. 
Therefore I had to give them a bit of my mind* 
You know they persecuted me all the time in America, 
because I did not join them. They wanted to begin it 
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bmt, Sd I had to clear my position. 1C that displease any 
oC my Calcutta firiendsi ''God help them”* You need not 
be afraid, I do not work alone, but He is always with me. 
What could I do otherwise? 

Yours, 

VlVEKANANDA, 

PS. Take the house if furnished—^V. 

XC* 

To Swami Ramaknshnananda 

Darjeeung, 
20th April, 1897. 

Dear Shashi, 

All of you have doubtless reached Madras by this 
time. I should think Biligiri is certainly taking great care 
of you, and that Sadananda serves you as your attendant. 
In Madras the worship should be done in a completely 
Sattvic manner, without a trace of Rajas in it. I hope 
Alasinga has by now returned to Madras. Don’t enter 
into wrangles with anybody—always maintain ^ calm 
attitude. For the present let the worship of Slpri Ranssi- 
krishna be established and continued in the bouse of 
Biligiri. But see that the worship does not beQoml^very 
elaborate and long. Time thus saved shoi^ld be utilised 
in holding classes and doing some preaching. It pf good 
to initiate as many as you can. Supervise the work ot the 
two papers, and help in whatever way you can. Biipj|j|i 
has two widowed daughters. Kindly educate them and 
make special efforts that through them more such widowed 
women get a thorough grounding in their own religion 
and learn a little English and Sanskrit. But all this work 
should be done from a distance. One has to be exceedingly 
careful before young women. Once you fall, there is no 
way out, and the sin is unpardonable. 
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I am very sorry to hear that Gupta was bitten by a 
xlog; but I hear that the dog was not a mad one, so there 
is no cause for alarm. In any case, see that he takes the 
medicine sent by Gangadhar. 

Early morning, finish daily your worship and other 
duties briefly, and calling together Biligiri with his family,, 
read before them the Gita and other sacred books. There 
is not the least necessity for teaching the divine Love of 
Rldh& and Krishna, Teach them pure devotion to 
Sita-Rim and Hara-P4rvati. See that no mistake is made 
in this respect. Remember that the episodes of the 
divine relationship between Radha and Krishna are quite 
unsuitable for young minds. Specially Biligiri and other 
followers of R^manuj^ch^rya are worshippers of Rama ; 
so see to it that their innate attitude of pure devotion is 
never disturbed. 

In the evenings give some spiritual teaching like that 
to the general public. Thus gradually '‘even the moun¬ 
tain is crossed”. 

See that an atmosphere of perfect purity is always 
maintained, and that there enters not the slightest trace 
of V&machira. For the rest, the Lord Himself will guide 
you, there is no fear. Give to Biligiri my respectful saluta¬ 
tions and loving greetings, and convey my salutations to 
similar devotees. 

My illness is now much less—it may even be cured 
completely, if the Lord wills. My love, blessings, and 
greetings to you. 

Yours affectionately,^ 
VrVEKANANDA. 

PS. Please tender my specially affectionate greetings 
and blessings to Dr. Nanjunda Rao and help him as much 
as you can. Try your best to particularly encourage the 
study of Sanskrit among the non-Brahmins. 


V. 
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To Sister Nivedita 

Alambazar Math, 
Calcutta, 

5th May, 1897. 

My Dear Miss Noble, 

Your very very kind, loving, and encouraging letter 
gave me more strength than you think of. 

There are moments when one feels entirely despon¬ 
dent, no doubt—especially when one has worked to¬ 
wards an ideal during a whole life's time and just when 
there is a bit of hope of seeing it partially accomplished, 
there comes a tremendous thwarting blow. I do not care 
for the disease, but what depresses me is that my ideals 
have not had yet the least opportunity of being worked 
out. And you know, the diflSculty is money. 

The Hindus are making processions and all that, but 
they cannot give money. The only help I got in the 
world was in England, from Miss Muller, and Mr. Sevier. 
I thought there that a thousand pounds was suflBcient to 
start at least the principal centre in Calcutta, but my 
calculation was from the experience of Calcutta ten or 
twelve years ago. Since then the prices have gone up three 
or four times. 

The work has been started anyhow. A rickety old 
little house has been rented for six or seven shillings, 
where about twenty-four young men are being trained. 
I had to go to Darjeeling for a month to recover my 
health, and I am glad to tell you I am very much better, 
and would you believe it, without taking any medicine, 
only by the exercise of mental healing! I am going again 
to another hill station tomorrow, as it is very hot in 
the plains. Your society is still living, I am sure. I will 
send you a report, at least every month, of the work done 
here. The London work is not doing well at all, I hear. 
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and that was the main reason why I would not come to 
England just now—although some of our Rijis going for 
the Jubilee tried their best to get me with them-—as I 
would have to work hard again to revive the interest in 
Vedanta. And that would mean a good deal more 
trouble physically. 

I may come over for a month or so very soon how^ 
ever* Only if I could see my work started here, how gladly 
and freely would I travel about! 

So far about work. Now about you personally. Such 
love and faith and devotion and appreciation like yours^ 
dear Miss Noble, repays a hundred times over any amount 
of labour one undeigoes in this life. May all blessings be 
yours. My whole life is at your service, as we may say in 
our mother tongue. 

It never was and never will be anything but very 
very welcome, any letters from you and other friends in 
England. Mr. and Mrs. Hammond wrote two very kind 
and nice letters and Mr. Hammond a beautiful poem in 
The Brahmavadin, although I did not deserve it a bit. I 
will write to you again from the Himalayas, where thought 
will be clear in sight of the snows and the nerves more 
settled than in this burning plains. Miss Muller is already 
in Almora. Mr. and Mrs. Sevier go to Simla. They have 
been in Darjeeling so long. So things come and go, dear 
friend. Only the Lord is unchangeable and He is Love. 
May He make your heart His eternal habitation is the 
constant prayer of. 

VlVEKANANDA^ 


XCII* 

To Swami Brahmananda 

Almora, 
20th May, 1897. 

My Dear Rakhal, 

From your letter I got all the important news. I got 





a letter from Siidhir also and also tmt from ^idmtr 
Mahashaiy. I have also got two letters tmm Nityananda 
(Yogen Chatterjee) firom the famine areas* 

Even now money is flosuing on the watm, as it wete^ 
. . . but it will surely come. When it comes, buildings, 
land, and a permanent fund—everything will come all 
right. But one can never rest assured until the chickens 
are hatched; and 1 am not now going down to the hot 
plains within two or three months. After that I shall 
make a tour and shall certainly secure some money. This 
being so, if you think that the [land with a] frontage of 
eight Kdthas cannot be acquired * . ., there is no harm 
in paying the earnest money to the middle-man vendor as 
though you were losing it for nothing. In all these matters 
use your own discretion; I cannot give any further advice. 
There is particularly a chance of making mistake through 
hurry. . . . Tell Master Mahashay that I quite approve 
of what he had said. 

Write to Gangadhar that if he finds it difficult to get 
alms etc. there, he should feed himself by spending from 
his own pocket, and that he should publish a weekly 
letter in Upen’s paper (The Basumati), In that case others 
also may help. 

I understand from a letter of Shashi ... he wants 
Nirbhayananda. If you think this course to be the best, 
then send Nirbhayananda and bring back Gupta. . . . 
Send Sashi a copy of the Bengali Rules and Regulations 
of the Math or an English version of it, and write to him 
to see that the work there is done in accordance with the 
Rules and Regulations. 

I am glad to learn that the Association in Calcutta is 
going on nicely. It does not matter if one or two 
keep out. Gradually everyone will come. Be friendly 
and sympathetic with everybody. Sweet words are heatdi 
afar; it is particularly necessary to try and make new 
people come. We want more and more new members. 
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Yogen is doing well. On account of the great heat 
in Almora, I am now in an excellent garden twenty miles 
from there. This place is comparatively cool, but still 
warm. The heat docs not seem to be particularly less 
than that of Calcutta. . . . 

The feverishness is all gone. I am trying to go to a 
still cooler place. Heat or the fatigue of walking, I find, 
at once produces trouble of the liver. The air here is so 
dry that there is a burning sensation in the nose all the 
time, and the tongue becomes, as it were, a chip of wood. 
You have stopped criticising ; otherwise I would have gone 
to a colder place by this time just for the fun of it. ‘‘He 
constantly neglects diet restrictions'"—what rot do you talk? 
Do you really listen to the words of these fools? It is just 
like your not allowing me to take Kalai-dal (black pulses), 
because it contains starch! And what is more—there will 
be no starch if rice and Roti (bread) are eaten after frying 
them! What wonderful knowledge, my dear. The fact 
of the matter is my old nature is coming back—this I am 
seeing clearly. In this part of the country now, all illness 
takes on the colour and fashion of this locality; and in 
that part of the country, it takes on the colour and fashion 
of the illnesses in that locality. I am thinking of making 
my meals at night very light; I shall eat to the full in the 
morning and at noon; at night milk, fruits, etc. That is 
why I am staying in this orchard, “in expectation of fruits”! 
Don't you see? 

Now don't be alarmed. Does a companion of Shiva 
die so quickly? Just now the evening lamp has been 
lighted, and singing has to be done throughout the whole 
night. Nowadays my temper also is not very irritable, 
and feverishness is all due to the liver—I see this clearly. 
Well, I shall make that also come under control—^what 
fear? . . . Bravely brace yourself up and do work ; let us 
create a mighty commotion. 

Tender my love to all at the Math. At the next 
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iiaeetiiig of the Assoctatioa give my greetings to everybody 
and tell them that though I am not physically present 
there, yet my spirit is where the name of our Lord is 
^ng —m m that is, 

Rama, so long as the story of your life goes the round on 
the earth”—because, you see, the Atman is omnipresent* 

Yours aSEectionately, 
ViVEKANANDA. 
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Almora, 
20th May, 1897. 

Dear Mohim, 

Your letter gave me much pleasure. One thing, 
perhaps, I forget to tell you—to keep a copy of the letter 
you sent me. Also all important communications to the 
Math from different persons and to different persons should 
be copied and preserved. 

I am very glad to learn that things are going on well, 
that the work there is steadily progressing as well as that 
of Calcutta, 

I am all right now except for the fatigue of the travel 
which I am sure will go off in a few days. 

My love and blessings to you all. 

Yours, 

ViVEKANANDA, 


XCIV 

To Marie Halhoister 


Almora, 

2nd June, 1897. 

Dear Marie, 

I begin here my promised big chatty letter with the 
be&t intention as to its growth, and if it fails, it will be 
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owing m your own Karma. I am sure you are enjoyiiig 
splendid health. I have been very, very bad indeed ; now 
recovering a bit—hope to recover very soon. 

What aboutcthe work in London? I am afraid it is 
going to pieces. Do you now and then visit London? 
Hasn’t Sturdy got a new baby? 

The plains of India are blazing now. I cannot bear 
it. So I am here in this hill station—a bit cooler than 
the plains. 

I am living in a beautiful garden belonging to a 
merchant of Almora—-a garden abutting several miles of 
mountains and forests. Night before last a leopard came 
here and took away a goat from the flock kept in this 
garden. It was a frightful din the servants made and the 
barking of the big Tibet watchdogs. These dogs are kept 
chained at a distance all night since I am here, so that 
they may not disturb my sleep with their deep barks. 
The leopard thus found his opportunity and got a decent 
meal, perhaps, after weeks. May it do much good to 
him! 

Do you remember Miss Muller? She has come here 
for a few days and was rather frightened when she heard 
of the leopard incident. The demand for tanned skins in 
London seems very great, and that is playing havoc with 
our leopards and tigers more than anything else. 

As I am writing to you, before me, reflecting the 
afternoon’s glow, stand long, long lines of huge snow peaks. 
They are about twenty miles as the crow flies from here, 
and forty through the circuitous mountain roads. 

I hope your translations have been well received in 
the Countess’s paper. I had a great mind and very good 
opportunity of coming over to England this Jubilee season 
with some of our Princes, but my physicians would not 
allow me to venture into work so soon. For going to Europe 
means work, isn’t it? No work, no bread. 

Here the yellow cloth is sufficient, and I would have 
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toad enough. Akiyhcm 1 m taking a much desk^ rest, 
hope it will do me good. 

How are you going on with your work? With joy 
or sorrow? Don’t you like to have a good rest, say for 
some years, and no work? Sleep, eat, and exercise; 
exercise, eat, and sleep—that is what I am going to do 
some months yet. Mr. Goodwin is with me. You ought 
to have seen him in his Indian clothes. I am very soon 
going to shave his head and make a full-blown monk of 
him. 

Are you still practising some of the Yogas? Do you 
find any benefit from them? I learn that Mr. Martin is 
dead. How is Mrs. Martin—do you see her now and 
then? 

Do you know Miss Noble? Do you ever see her? 
Here my letter comes to an end, as a huge dust storm is 
blowing over me, and it is impossible to write. It is all 
your Karma, dear Marie, for I intended to write so many 
wonderful things and tell you such fine stories; but I will 
have to keep them for the future, and you will have to 
wait. 


Ever yours in the Lord, 
VrVEKANANUA. 


XCV 

To Sister Nivedita 


Almora, 

20th June, 1897, 


My Dear Miss Noble, 

. . . Let me tell you plainly. Every word you write 
I value, and every letter is welcome a hundred times. 
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"Write whenever you have a mind and opportunity, and 
whatever you like, knowing that nothing will be mis¬ 
interpreted, nothing unappreciated. I have not had any 
news of the work for so long. Can you tell me anything? 
I do not expect any help from India, in spite of all the 
jubilating over me. They are so poor! 

But I have started work in the fashion in which I 
myself was trained—that is to say, under the trees, and 
keeping body and soul together anyhow. The plan has 
also changed a little. I have sent some of my boys to 
work in the famine districts. It has acted like a miracle. 
I find, as I always thought, that it is through the heart, 
and that alone, that the world can be reached. The 
present plan is, therefore, to train up numbers of young 
men (from the highest classes, not the lowest. For the 
latter I shall have to wait a little), and the first attack 
will be made by sending a number of them over a district. 
When these sappers and miners of religion have cleared 
the way, there will then be time enough to put in theory 
and philosophy. 

A number of boys are already in training, but the 
recent earthquake has destroyed the poor shelter we had 
to work in, which was only rented, anyway. Never mind. 
The work must be done without shelter, and under diffi¬ 
culties. ... As yet it is shaven heads, rags, and casual 
meals. This must change, however, and will, for are we 
not working for it, head and heart? . . . 

It is true in one way that the people here have so 
little to give up—yet renunciation is in our blood. One 
of my boys in training has been an executive engineer, 
in charge of a district. That means a very big position 
here. He gave it up like straw 1 . . . 

With all love, 


Yours in the Truth, 
VrVEKANANDA. 
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To Sister Nivedita 


Almora, 

4th July, 1897. 

My Dear Miss Noble, 

I am being played upon curiously by both good and 
evil influences from London these times here , on 
the other hand, your letters are full of life and sunshine^ 
and bring strength and hope to my spirits, and they sadly 
want these now. God knows. 

Although I am still in the Himalayas, and shall be 
here for at least a month more, I started the work in 
Calcutta before I came, and they write progress every 
week. 

Just now I am very busy with the famine, and except 
for training a number of young men for future work, have 
not been able to put more energy into the teaching work. 
The “feeding work“ is absorbing all my energy and 
means. Although we can work only on a very small scale 
as yet, the efiFect is marvellous. For the first time since 
the days of Buddha, Brahmin boys are found nursing by 
the bed-side of cholera-stricken pariahs. 

In India, lectures and teaching cannot do any good. 
What we want is Dynamic Religion. And that, “God 
willing", as the Mohammedans say, I am determined to 
show. ... I entirely agree with the prospectus of your 
Society, and you may take for granted my agreement with 
everything you will do in the future. I have entire faith 
in your ability and sympathy. I already owe you an 
immense debt, and you are laying me every day under 
infinite obligations. My only consolation is that it is for 
the good of others. Else I do not deserve in the least 
the wonderful kindness shown to me by the Wimbledon 
friends. You good, steady, genuine English people, may 
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the Lord always bless you^ I appreciate you every day 
more and more from a distance. Kindly convey my love 
everlasting to-and all the rest of our friends there. 

With all love, yours ever in the Truth, 

VlVEKANANDA. 


XCVII 

To Miss Josephine MacLeod 


Almora, 
10th July, 1897. 


My Dear Joe Joe, 

I am glad to learn that you have at last found out 
that I have time to read your letters. 

I have taken to the Himalayas, tired of lecturing and 
orating. I am so sorry the doctors would not allow my 
going over with the Raja of Khetri to England, and that 
has made Sturdy mad. 

The Seviers are at Simla and Miss Muller here in 
Almora. 

The plague has subsided, but the famine is still here, 
and as it looks (on account of no rain as yet), it may wear 
yet a terrible aspect. 

I am very busy from here directing work by my boys 
in some of the famine districts. 

Do come by all means; only you must remember 
this. The Europeans and the Hindus (called ‘‘Natives’’ 
by the Europeans) live as oil and water. Mixing with 
Natives is damning to the Europeans. 

There are no good hotels to speak of even at the 
capitals. You will have to travel with a number of 
servants about you (cost cheaper than hotels). You will 
have to bear with people who wear only a loin cloth ; 
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you will aee me with only a loin cloth about me# ^Dirt 
and filth everywhere, and brawn people. But you will 
have plenty of men to talk to you philosophy. If you 
mix with the English much here, you wifl have more 
comforts but see nothing of the Hindus as they arc. 
Possibly I will not be able to eat with you, but I promise 
that I will travel to good many places with you and do 
everything in my power to make your journey pleasant. 
These are what you expect; if anything good comes, so 
much the better. Perhaps Mary Hale may come over 
with you. There is a young lady, Miss Campbell, 
Orchard Lake, Orchard Island, Michigan, who is a great 
worshipper of Krishna and lives alone in that Island, fast¬ 
ing and praying. She will give anything to be able to see 
India once, but she is awfully poor. If you bring her with 
you, I will anyhow manage to pay her expenses. If Mrs. 
Bull brings old Landsberg with her, that will be saving 
that fool’s life as it were. 

Most probably I may accompany you back to 
America. Kiss Holister for me and the baby. My love 
to Alberta, to the Leggetts, and to Mabel. What is Fox 
doing? Give him my love when you see him. To Mrs. 
Bull and S. Saradananda my love. I am as strong as ever, 
but it all depends upon leading a quiet life ever afterwards. 
No hurly-burly any more. 

I had a great mind to go to Tibet this year; but they 
would not allow me, as the road is dreadfully fatiguing. 
However, I content myself with galloping hard over 
precipices on mountain ponies. (This is more exciting 
than your bicycle even, although I had an experience of 
that at Wimbledon.) Miles and miles of uphill and miles 
and miles of downhill, the road a few feet broad hang¬ 
ing over sheer precipices several thousand feet deep 
below. 

Ever yours in the Lord, 
VivekananM, 
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PS. The best time to come is to arrive in Indhi by 
October or beginning of November. December, January, 
and February you see things all over and then start by 
the end of February. From March it begins to get hot. 
Southern India is always hot, V, 

Goodwin has gone to work in Madras on a paper to 
be started there soon. V* 


XCVIII* 

To Swami Brahmananda 

Deuldhar, Almora, 
13th July, 1897, 


My Dear Rakhal, 

Going to Almora from here I made special efforts for 
Yogen. But he left for the plains as soon as he had re¬ 
covered a little. From Subhala valley he will write to 
me of his safe arrival there. As it is impossible to 
procure a Dandi (a carrying chair) or any other conveyance, 
Latu could not go. Achyut and myself have again come 
back to this place. Today my health is a little bad owing 
to this riding on horseback at breakneck speed in the 
sun. I took Shashi Babu's medicine for two weeks—I find 
no special benefit. . . . The pain in the liver is gone, and 
owing to plenty of exercise my hands and legs have become 
muscular, but the abdomen is distending very much. I 
feel suffocated while getting up or sitting down. Perhaps 
this is due to the taking of milk. Ask Shashi if I can 
give up milk. Previously I suffered from two attacks of 
sunstroke. From that time, my eyes become red if I expose 
myself to the sun, and the health continues to be bad for 
two or three days at a stretch. 

I was very pleased to get all the news from the 
Math, and I also heard that the famine relief work is 
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Mie£ Smm itioney will be ^ent soon from here also^ There 
is famine in many other places as well, so it is not necessary 
th stay so long in one place* Tell them to move to other 
localities and write to each man to go to a separate place« 
All such work is real work, li the held is made ready in 
this way, the seeds of spiritual knowledge can be sown. 
Remember this always—^that the only answer to those 
conservative fanatics who abuse us is such work. I have 
no objection to getting the thing printed as Shashi and 
Sarada have suggested. 

You yourselves come to a decision as to what the 
name of the Math should be. . . . The money will come 
within seven weeks; but I have no further news about 
the land. In this matter it seems to me that it will be 
good if we can get the garden of Kristo Gopal in Cossipore.^ 
What do you say? In future great works will be accom¬ 
plished. If you agree with me, don't let this matter out to 
anybody either within the Math or outside, but quietly 
make inquiries. The work is spoiled if plans are not kept 
secret. If it can be bought with fifteen or sixteen 
thousand, then buy at once—of course, only if you think 
it good. If something more is demanded, make some 
advance payment and wait for those seven weeks. My 
view is that for the present it is better to buy it. Every¬ 
thing else will come by and by. All our associations centm 
round that garden. In reality that is our first Math. I-et 
the thing be done very privately, 

A work can be judged by its results only, just as one 
can infer the nature of previous mental tendencies by their 
resultant in present behaviour. .. . 

Undoubtedly the price of the land of the garden at 
Cossipore has increased; but our purse has, on the other 
ba^d, dwindled. Do something or other, but do it quickly. 

‘ Where Shri Ramaknshna passed his last days. 

Vni-^27 
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All work is spoilt by dilatoriness» This gairdcn aJso bs# 
to be acquired^if not today, tomorrow—^however big 
Math on the banks of the Ganga may be. It will be still 
better if you can broach the subject through a proxy. 
If they hear that we are willing to buy, they will bid hig^ 
Do the work very confidentially. Be fearless; Shri Rama* 
krishna is our helper, what fear? Give my love to all. 

Yours affectionately, 

VlVEKANANBA. 

PS. (on the cover): . . . Make special efforts for 
Cossipore. . . . Give up the land at Belur. Should the 
poor^ die of starvation while you people at the top arc 
indulging in controversy regarding to whom the credit 
should go? If '‘Mahabodhi” takes all the credit, let it. 
Let the poor be benefited. That the work is going on 
well is good news. Work on with greater energy. I am 
beginning to send articles. The saccharine and lime have 
reached. V. 


IC 

To Marie Hal bolster 


Almora, 
23th July, 1897. 


My Dear Marie, 

I have time, will, and opportunity now to clear my 
promise. So my letter begins. I have been very weak for 
some time, and with that and other things my visit to 
England this Jubilee season had to be postponed. 

I was very sorry at first not to be able to meet my nice 

^ The famine-stricken people for whom the Mahabodhi Sodety 
agreed to pay, on condition that the work would be done in its 
name. 
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vififry liear £rktii3U obcc i!Ki>are, but Karam tauMt ^be 
atoid^, and 1 had to rest contented with my Mimalayas* 
It is a sorry exchange, after all; for the beauty of the living 
apitit shining through the human face is far more 
j^easurabie than any amount of material beauty. 

Is not the soul the Light of the world? 

The worit in London had to go slow—for various 
reasons, and last though not the least was Pargent, nton 
amiel When I am there I'argent comes in somehow, to keep 
the mare going. Now everybody shrugs his shoulder. I 
must come again and try my best to revive the work. 

I am having a good deal of riding and exercise, but I 
had to drink a lot of skimmed milk per prescription of 
the doctors, with the result that I am more to the front 
than back! I am always a forward man though—but do 
not want to be too prominent just now, and I have given 
up drinking milk. 

I am glad to learn that you are eating your meals with 
good appetite. 

Do you know Miss Margaret Noble of Wimbledon? 
5he is working hand for me. Do correspond with her if 
you can, and you help me a good deal there. Her address 
is, Brantwood, Worple Road, Wimbledon. 

So you saw my little friend Miss Orchard and you 
liked her too—^good. I have great hopes for her. And 
how I should like to be retired from life's activities entirely 
when I am very old, and hear the world ringing with the 
names of my dear, dear young friends like yourself and 
Miss Orchaid etc.! 

By the by, I am glad to find that I am aging fast, my 
hair is turning grey. “Silver threads among the gold”—I 
mean black—are coming in fast. 

It is bad for a preacher to be young, don't you think 
•so? I do, as I did all my life. People have more con¬ 
fidence in an old man, and it looks more venerable. Yet 
the old rogues are the worst rogues in the world, isn't it? 
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The im i4 code of judgment wbkh, rfWr it 

very diSermit feoin that of truth's. 

$0 your ^'Uowrsal Religion*' has been rejected by 
the Revue de de%^ Miondes. Never mind, try again some 
other paper. Once the ice is broken, you get in at a 
quick rate, I am sure^ And I am so glad that you love 
the work: it will make its way, I have no doubt of it. Our 
ideas have a future, ma chire Marie—^and it will be 
realised soon. 

I think this letter will meet you in Paris—^your beauty 
ful PariS'T^and I hope you will write me lots about French 
journalism and the coming '‘World's Fair*' there. ^ 

I am so glad that you have been helped by Vedanta 
and Yoga. I am unfortunately sometimes like the circus 
clown who makes others laugh, himself miserable! 

You arc naturally of a buoyant temperament. Nothing 
seems to touch you. And you are moreover a very prudent 
girl, inasmuch as you have scrupulously kept yourself 
away from “love** and all its nonsense. So you see you 
have made your good Karma and planted the seed of 
your lifelong well-being. Our difficulty in life is that we 
are guided by the present and not by the future. What 
gives us a little pleasure now drags us on to follow it, with 
the result that we always buy a mass of pain in the future 
for a little pleasure in the present. 

I wish I had nobody to love, and I were an orphan in 
my childhood. The greatest misery in my life has been 
my own people—r-my brothers and sisters and mother etc. 
Relatives are like deadly clogs to one's progress, and is it 
not a wonder that people will still go on to find new ones 
by marriage \ 1 I 

He who is alone is happy. Do good to all, like every¬ 
one, but do not love anyone. It is a bondage, and bondage 
brings only misery. Live alone in your mind—that is happi¬ 
ness. To have nobody to care for and never minding who 
cares for one is the way to be free. 



1 envy so much your frame of mind—^ufet, gentle, 
light, yet de^fj and fre^. You are already free, Marie, 
free already—you are Jivanmukta. I am more of a woman 
than a man, you are more of a man than woman. I am 
always dragging other's pain into me—^for nothing, 
without being able to do any good to anybody—just as 
women, if they have no children, bestow all tHeir 
love upon a catt I! 

Do you think this has any spirituality in it? Nonsense, 
it is all material nervous bondage —that is what it is. Of to 
get rid of the thraldom of the flesh! 

Your friend Mrs. Martin very kindly sends me copies 
o€ her magazine every month—^but Sturdy’s thermometer 
is now below zero, it seems. He seems to be greatly dis¬ 
appointed with my non-arrival in England this summer. 
What could 1 do? 

We have started two Maths (monasteries) here, one 
in Calcutta, the other in Madras. The Calcutta Math {a 
wretched rented house) was awfully shaken in the late 
Earthquake. 

We have got in a number of boys, and they are in 
training; also we have opened famine relief in several 
places and the work is going on apace. We will try to 
start similar centres in different places in India. 

In a few days I am going down to the plains and 
from thence go to the Western parts of the mountains. 
When it is cooler in the plains, I will make a lecture tour 
all over and see what work can be done. 

Here I cannot find any more time to write—so many 
people arc waiting—so here I stop, dear Marie, wishing 
you all joy and happiness. 

May you never be lured by flesh is the constant 
prayer of— 


Ever yours in the Lord, 
VlVEKANANDA. 
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To Swami Ramakrishnananda 


AiMOsm, 
29th July, 1897. 


Bear Shashi, 

I got information that your work there is going on 
very well. Get a thorough mastery of the three 
Bh^shyas (commentaries), and also study well European 
philosophy and allied subjects—^see to it without fail. To 
fight with others one requires sword and shield—this fact 
should never be forgotten. I hope Sukul has now 
reached there and is attending on you all right, K 
Sadananda does not like to stay there, send him to 
Calcutta. Don't forget to send to the Math every week 
a report of the work including income and expenditure 
and other information, 

Alasinga’s sister's husband borrowed four hundred 
rupees from Badridas here, promising to send it back as 
soon as he reached Madras; inquire from Alasinga and 
tell him to send it quickly. For I am leaving this place 
the day after tomorrow—whether for Mussoorie Hills or 
somewhere else I shall decide later. 

Yesterday I delivered a lecture in the circle of the 
local English people, and all were highly pleased with 
it. But I was very much pleased with the lecture in Hindi 
that I delivered the previous day—I did not know before 
that I could be oratorical in Hindi. 

Are there any new boys joining the Math? If so, 
then carry on the work in the same manner as it is being 
done in Calcutta. At present don't use up your wisdom 
too much, lest it should become completely exhausted—— 
you can do that later on. 

Pay particular attention to your health, but too much 
coddling of the body will, on the contrary, also spoil the 
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M tbcv^ U hot the itrexi^ of imowti^l^, hiUbo&y 
wottid mm twopence for your ringing of the bcll*^thw is 
cmain; and knowing this for certain equip yourself 
accordingly* My heart's love and blessings to you and 
to Goodwin and others. 

Yours affectionately^ 

VlVEKANANDA. 


Cl* 

To Swami Ramaknshnananda 


Ambala, 

19th August, 1897. 


Dear Shashi, 

I am very much pained to hear that the work in 
Madras is not prospering for want of funds. I am glad 
to learn that the amount borrowed by Alasinga's brother- 
in-law (sister's husband) has been received back in Almora. 
Goodwin has written to me to inform the Reception 
Committee to take some money for expenses from the 
amount that is left as a result of the lecture. It is a very 
mean thing to spend the money received on the occasion 
of that lecture for the purpose of the Reception—and I do 
not like to tell anybody anything about this matter. I have 
understood quite well what the people of our country 
are when it comes to money-matters. . . . On my behalf, 
you personally talk with the friends there and politely 
make them understand that it is all right if they can find 
ways and means to bear the expenses; but if they cannot 
do so, all of you come back to the Math at Calcutta or 
go to Ramnad and establish the Math there, 

I am now going to the hills at Dharamsala. Niranjan, 
Dinu, Krishnalal, Latu, and Achyut will stay at Amritsar. 
Why did you not, all these days, send Sadananda to the 
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.fifatli? |£ ike a ifcitt tlsexe^ then send him «b tike ital&|id9 
on leceipt of a letter firom Niranjan bom Amrit<ar>' 1 
intend to scurt wodc in the Punjab after a few days’ mane 
test in the Punjab hilb. The Punjab and Rajputana axe 
indeed fields for work. I shall write to you again soon 
aber starting work... . 

My health was very bad recently. Now I am very 
slowly recovering. It will be all right, if I stay in the 
hills for some more days. My love to you and to 
Alasinga, G. G., R. A., Goodwin, Gupta, Sukul, and all 
others. 

Yours affectionately, 
VrVEKANANDA. 


CII* 

To Swami Brahmananda 


Amritsar, 

2nd September, 1897. 


My Dear Rakhal, 

Yogen tells me in a letter to buy the house at Baghbatzar 
for Rs. 20,000. Even if we buy that house, there are still 
a lot of difficulties; for example, we shall have to break 
it down in part and make the drawing room into a big 
hall, and similar alterations and repairs. Moreover the 
house is very old and ramshackle. However, consult 
Girish Babu and Atul and do what you decide to be best. 
Today I am leaving by the two o'clock train with all my 
party for Kashmir. The recent stay at Dharamsala Hills 
has improved my health much, and the tonsillitis, fever, 
etc. have completely disappeared. 

From a letter of yours I got all the news. Niranjan, 
Latu, Kxishnalal, Dinanath, Gupta, and Achyut axe all 
going to Kashmir with me. 
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fUbe ^geatlMum finam Madrag ^mIu} dcmiical lUu 1,500 
iax '^battue i«lkf wantg an acooudt of faovr exactly the 
BBohey was ettpended. Sand him such an account. We axe 
doing moise or lew welL 

Yours affectionately, 
VlVEKANANDa 


PS. Give my love to all at the Math. 


V. 


an* 

To Swami Brahmananda 


C/o Rishibar Mukhopadhyaya, 
Chief Jusncat, 
Srinagar, Kashmir, 

13th September, 1897 


My Dear Rakhal, 

Now Kashmir. The excellent accounts you heard 
of this place are all true. There is no place so beautiful 
as this; and the people also are fair and good-looking, 
though their eyes are not beautiful. But I have also never 
seen elsewhere villages and towns so horribly dirty, in 
Srinagar I am now putting up at the house of Rishibar 
Babu. He is very hospitable and kind. Send all my 
letters to his address. In a few days I shall go out 
sonwwherc else on excursions; but while returning, I 
shall come by way of Srinagar, and so shall get the letters 
also. 1 have read the letter that you sent regarding 
Gangadhar. Write to him that there are many orphans 
in Central India and in Gorakhpur. From there the 
Punjabis are getting many children. You must persuade 
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M^endta Babu and |jet up an agitation about this naatter, 
so that the people of Cakutta are induced to take up thfe 
charge of these orphans—such a movement is very deshr* 
able. Especially a memorial should be sent to the 
Government requesting it to see that orphans taken over 
by the missionaries are returned to the Hindus. Tell 
Gangadhar to come over; and on behalf of the Rama- 
krishna Society a tearing campaign should be made* 
Gird up your loins, and go to every house to carry on 
the campaign. Hold mass meetings etc. Whether you 
succeed or not, start a furious agitation. Get all the 
facts from the important Bengali friends at Gorakhpur 
by writing to them, and let there be a countrywide agitation 
over this. Let the Ramakrishna Society be fully established. 
The secret of the whole thing is to agitate and agitate 
without respite. I am much pleased to see the orderliness 
of Sarada's work. Gangadhar and Sarada should not rest 
satisfied until they have succeeded in creating a centre in 
every place they visit. 

Just now I received a letter from Gangadhar. It is 
good news that he is determined to start a centre in that 
district. Write to him saying that his friend, the Magistrate, 
has sent an excellent reply to my letter. As soon as we 
come down to the plains from Kashmir, I shall send back 
Latu, Niranjan, Dinu, and Khoka. For there is no suit¬ 
able work for them here any more; also within three to 
four weeks send Shuddhananda, Sushil, and one other 
to me. Send them to the house of Mr. Shyamacharan 
Mukhopadhyaya, Medical Hall, Cantonment, Ambala. 
From there I shall go to Lahore. They should have 
each two thick gerua-coloured jerseys* and two blankets 
for bedding. I shall buy them woollen chaddars, and 
other woollen necessities in Lahore. If the translation of 
Rdja-Yoga has been completed, get it published 
bearing all the cost. . . . Where the language is obscure, 
make it very simple and clear, and let Tulsi make t 







Hindi mmslation of it if he can* If these books are 
published, they will help the Math very greatly. 

I hope your health is now quite all right. Since 
reaching Dharamsala I have been all right. I like the 
coW places; there the body keeps well. I have a desire 
either to visit a few places in Kashmir and then choose 
an excellent site and live a quiet life there, or to go on 
floating on the water. I shall do what the doctor advises. 
The Raja is not here now. His brother, the one just 
next to him in age, is the Coramander-in-Chief. Efforts 
are being made to arrange a lecture under his chairman¬ 
ship. I shall write all about this afterwards. If the 
meeting for the lecture is held in a day or two, I shall 
stay back, otherwise I go out again on my travels. Sevier 
is still at Murree. His health is very bad—going about 
in the jolting tongas and jutkas. The Bengali gentlemen 
of Murree are very good and courteous. Give my 
respects to G, C. Ghosh, Atul, Master Mahashay, and 
others, and keep up the spirits of everybody. What is 
the news about the house which Yogen suggested we 
should buy? In October I shall go down from here and 
shall deliver a few lectures in the Punjab. After that I 
may go via Sind to Cutch, Bhuj, and Kathiawar—even 
down to Poona if circumstances are favourable; other¬ 
wise I go to Rajputana via Baroda. From Rajputana I 
go to the North-Western Province,^ then Nepal, and 
finally Calcutta—this is my present programme. Every¬ 
thing, however, is in God’s hands. My love and greetings 
to all. 


Yours affectionately, 
VlVEKANANDA. 


‘ In those days this was made up of Uttar Pradesh and part of 
the Punjab* 
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CIV 


To Swami Shuddhomnda 


C/o Rishibar Mukhofadhyayr, 
Chief Justice, 
Srinagar, Kashmir, 
lith September^ 1897- 


My Dear Shuddhananda, 

We are in Kashmir at last. I need not tell you of 
all the beauties of the place. It is the one land fit for 
Yogis, to my mind. But the land is now inhabited by a 
race who though possessing great physical beauty are 
extremely dirty. I am going to travel by water for a 
month seeing the sights and getting strong. But the city 
is very malarious just now, and Sadananda and Kristolal 
have got fever. Sadananda is all right today, but 
Kristolal has fever yet. The doctor came today and gave 
him a purgative. He will be all right by tomorrow, we 
hope; and we start also tomorrow. The State has lent 
me one of its barges, and it is fine and quite comfortable. 
They have also sent orders to the Tahsildars of different 
districts. The people here are crowding in banks to 
see us and are doing everything they can to make us 
comfortable, 

A clipping from The Indian Mirror, quoting passages 
from an article written by Dr. Barrows in an American 
paper, has been sent over to me by somebody without 
a name and asking me what reply to give. I send back 
the cutting to Brahmananda with my answer to the 
passages which are damned lies! 

I am glad to learn you are doing well there and going 
on with >our usual work, I also had a letter ftom 
Shivananda giving the details of work there. 

After a month I go back to the Punjab, and I will 
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thj*« of you at Amtiala. In case a ce^tJ* i» 
foanded, one of you will be left in chaiige. Niranjan, 
Latu, and Krisuda! be sait back. 

1 intend to make a rapid march through the Punjab 
and Sind via Kathiawar and Baroda, back to Rajputana, 
and thence to Nepal and last Calcutta. 

Write to me C/o Rishibar Babu at Srinagar. I will 
get the letter on my way back. 

With love to all and blessings. 

Yours, 

VlVEKANANnA. 


CV* 

To Sn Hanpada Mitra 

Srinagar, Kashmir, 
1897. 


DEiUl Haripaoa, 

My health has been very bad for the last nine months, 
and the heat made it still worse. So I have been wander¬ 
ing over the hills from place to place. Now I am in 
Kashmir. I have travelled far and wide, but I have never 
seen such a country. 1 shall soon leave for the Punjab 
and again go to woik. From Sadananda I have heard 
all the news about you and continue to get it I am sure 
to go to Karachi after visiting the Punjab. So we shall 
meet in person there. 


With blessings, 

ViVEKANANDA. 
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CVI 

To Miss Josephine MacLeod 

Srinagar, Kashmir, 
30th September^ 1897* 


My Dear Miss MacLeod, 

Come soon if you intend to come really. From Novem* 
her to the middle of February India is cool; after that it is 
hot. You will be able to see all you want within that time, 
but to see all takes years. 

I am in a hurry; therefore excuse this hasty card. 
Kindly tender my love to Mrs. Bull and my good wishes 
and earnest thoughts for Goodwin’s speedy recovery. 
My love to Mother, to Alberta, to the baby, to Holister, 
and last, not the least, to Franky. 

Yours in the Lord, 

ViVEKANANDA. 


evil 

To Sxvami Brahmananda 

Srinagar, Kashmir, 
30th September, 1897, 

Dear Rakhal, 

I received your affectionate letter and also the letter 
from the Math. I am leaving for the Punjab in two or 
three days. I have received the foreign mail. The 
following are my answers to Miss Noble's questions in 
her letter: 

1. Nearly all the branches have been started, but 
the movement is only just beginning. 

2. Most of the monks are educated. Those that are 
not are also having secular education. But above all, 
to do good, perfect unselfishness is absolutely necessary. 
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wme utimtim is givtm to spldtud itiDor* 
dm thm to mythiog ^ke, 

3* Secukr edmstum: We get mostly those who have 
already educated themselves. What is needed is training 
them into our method and building up of character. The 
training is to make them obedient and fearless; and the 
method is to help the poor physically first and then work 
up to higher regions of mentality. 

Arts and Industries: This part of the programme 
alone cannot be begun for want of funds. The simplest 
method to be worked upon at present is to induce Indians 
to use their own produce and get markets for Indian 
artware etc. in other countries. This should be done by 
persons who are not only not middlemen themselves, 
but will devote the entire proceeds of this branch to the 
benefit of the workmen. 

4. Wandering from place to place will be necessary 
till ^‘people come to education”. The religious character 
of the wandering monks will carry with it a much greater 
weight than otherwise. 

5. All castes are open to our influence. So long the 
highest onlv have been worked upon. But since the work 
department is in full operation in different famine-centres, 
we are influencing the lower classes more and more. 

6. Nearly all the Hindus approve our work, only 
they are not used to practical co-operation in such 
works. 

7. Yes, from the very start we are making no distinc¬ 
tion in our charities or other good works between the 
different religions of India. 

Reply to Miss N. according to these hints. 

See that there is no remissness whatever in the 
medical treatment of Yogen—if necessary spend money 
by drawing on the capital. Did you go and meet 
Bhavanatb’s wife? 

If Brahmachari Hariprasanna can come, it will be very 
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lae^ful. Ms. Sevkac has become very imfAtiaat iribqnK 
acquiring a house somewhere; it will be good i{ smsde* 
thing is done quickly about it! Hariptasanna is an engi¬ 
neer : so he will be able to do something quickly about it 
Also he understands better about the suitability o£ pUK»l. 
They (the Seviers) like to have a place somewhere near 
about Dehra Dun or Mussoorie; that is to say, the plaoi 
must not be too cold and must be habitable throughout 
the year. So send Hariprasaima at once straight to 
Sj. Shyamapada Mukherjee, Medical Hall, Ambala 
Cantonment. As soon as I go down to the Punjab, I shall 
send Mr. Sevier along with him. I am returning (to the 
Math) in a trice after a tour of the Punjab, Karachi, and 
then via Rajputana, not via Kathiawar and Gujarat—to 
Nepal. Tulsi has gone to Madhya Bharat—is it for the 
famine-relief work? . . . 

My blessings and love to all. I have got the news 
that Kali has reached New York ; but he has not written 
any letter. Sturdy writes that his work had increased so 
much that people were amazed—and a few persons have 
also written me praising him highly. However, there is 
not so much difficulty in America ; the work will go on 
somehow or other. Send Shuddhananda and his brother 
along with Hariprasanna. Of the party only Gupta and 
Achyut will accompany me. 

Yours affectionately, 
ViVEKANANDA. 


CVIII* 

To Swatni Ramakrisknananda 

Srinagar, Kashmir, 
30th September, 1897. 

My Dear Shashi, 

Now I am returning from a visit to places in Kashmit. 
In a day or two I shall leave for the Punjab. As my 
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miff miidi bettett I hmve 4^scided to tour ipm 
in the tone way as betore. Not too much kcturing— 
mt or two lectures, perhaps, in the Punjab, otherwise 
nbne. The people of our country have not yet dSEered 
me even as much as a pice for my travelling expenses 
^‘--and to cap it all, to take with you a whole party, 
well, you can easily understand how troublesome it all 
is. It is also a matter of shame to have to draw upon only 
the English disciples. So, as before, I start out “with only 
a blanket”. In this place there is no need for any person 
like Goodwin, as you can see. 

A monk from Ceylon, P. C. Jinawar Vamar by name, 
has written to me among other things that he wants to 
visit India. Perhaps he is the same monk who comes of 
the Siamese royal family. His address is Wellawatta, 
Ceylon. If convenient, invite him to Madras. He 
believes in the Vedanta. It will not be so difficult to send 
him to other places from Madras. It is also good to have 
such a person in the Order. My love and blessings to you 
and all others. 

Yours affectionately, 
ViVEKANANDA. 

PS. The Maharaja of Khctri is reaching Bombay 
on the 10th October. Don't forget to present him an 
address of welcome. V. 


CIX* 

To Swami Brahmananda 

Srinagar, Kashmir, 
30th September, 1897. 

My Dear Rakhai^ 

I understand from a letter of Gopal Dada that you 
have seen that piece of land at Konnagar. It seems that 
VIII-~28 
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tbM site is and m^siiies Id bigtoi (ebMt 5 

acres), and that the price is below eight or ten tbwnaad 
rupees. Do what you think best after considaring the healthi* 
nesi and other factors. In a day or two I shall leave fw the 
Punjab. So don’t write any more letters to me at dais 
address. Z shall telegraph to you my next address^ Don’t 
forget to send Hariprasanna. Tell Gopal Dada thus: 
■"Your health will soon be all right—winter is coming, 
what fear? Eat well and be merry.” Write a letter to Mrs. 
C. Sevier at Spring Dale, Mumee, as to Yogen’s present 
state of health, marking on the cover “to await arrival”. 
Gm my love and blessings to all. 

Yours affectionately, 
VrVEKANANDA. 

PS. The Maharaja of Khetri reaches Bombay on 
the 10th October. Don’t forget to give him an address 
of welcome. 

V. 


cx 

To Sister Nivedita 


Srinagar, Kashmir, 
1st October, 1897. 


Dear Marco, 

Some people do the best work when led. Not every 
•one is born to lead. The best leader, however, is one 
who “leads like the baby”. The baby, though appar¬ 
ently depending on everyone, is the king of the house¬ 
hold. At least, to my thinking, that is the secret. . . . 
Many feel, but only a few can express. It is the power 
of espressit^ one’s love and appreciation and sym{»thy 



for others, th&t enaUes one person fo succeed better in 
spreading the idea than others. . . . 

1 shall not try to describe Kashmir to you. Suffice it 
to say, I never felt sorry to leave any country except this 
Paradise on earth; and I am trying my best, if I can, to 
influence the Raja in starting a centre. So much to do here, 
and the material so hopeful! ... 

The great difficulty is this: I see persons giving me 
almost the whole of their love. But 1 must not give any¬ 
one the whole of mine in return, for that day the work 
would be ruined. Yet there are some who will look for 
such a return, not having the breadth of the impersonal 
view. It is absolutely necessary to the work that 1 should 
bave the enthusiastic love of as many as possible, while 1 
myself remain entirely impersonal. Otherwise jealousy 
and quarrels would break up everything. A leader must 
be impersonal. I am sure you understand this. I do not 
mean that one should be a brute, making use of the devo¬ 
tion of others for his own ends, and laughing in bis sleeve 
meanwhile. What I mean is what 1 am, intensely 
personal in my love, but having the power to pluck out 
my own heart with my own hand, if it becomes neces- 
aary, “for the good of many, for the welfare of many”, 
as Buddha said. Madness of love, and yet in it no bond¬ 
age. Matter changed into q>irit by the force of love. 
Nay, that is the gist of our Vedanta. There is but One, 
seen by the ignorant as matter, by the wise as God. And 
the history of civilisation is the progressive reading of 
spirit into matter. The ignorant see the person in the 
non-person. The sage sees the non-person in the person. 
Through pain and pleasure, joy and sorrow, this is the one 
lesson we are learning. ... 


Yours ever with love and truth, 
ViVEKANANDA- 
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To Swami Brahmananda 


Murree, 

11th October, 1897. 


My Dear Rakhal, 

I feel I have been working as if under an irresistible 
impulse for the last ten days, beginning from Kashmir. 
It may be either a physical or a mental disease. Now 
I have come to the conclusion that I am unfit for further 
work. ... I now understand that I have been very harsh 
to all of you. But I knew, however, that you would bear 
with all my shortcomings ; m the Math there is no one 
else who will do so. I have been increasingly harsh to 
you. Whatever has happened is now past—it is all the 
result of past Karma. What is the good of my repentance? 
I do not believe in it. It is all Karma. Whatever of 
Mother’s work was to be accomplished through me. She 
made me do, and has now flung me aside breaking down 
my body and mind. Her will be donel 

Now I retire from all this work. In a day or two I 
shall give up everything and wander out alone ; I shall 
spend the rest of my life quietly in some place or other. 
Forgive me if you all will, or do what you like. 

Mrs. Bull has given much of the money. She has 
implicit confidence in Sharat. Do the work of the Math 
with Sharat’s advice; or do as you will. 

But I have all along been like a hero—I want my work 
to be quick like lightning, and firm as adamant. Likewise 
shall I die also. Therefore kindly do my work for me—^no 
question of success or defeat enters here at all. I have never 
retreated in a fight—shall I now. . . ? There is success 
and failure in every work. But I am inclined to believe 
that one who is a coward will be born after death as an 
insect or a worm, that there is no salvation for a coward 
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even after millions of years of penance. Well, shall I 
after all be bom as a worm? , * * In my eyes this world 
is mere play—^and it will always remain as such. 
Should one spend si^t long months brooding over the ques¬ 
tions of honour and disgrace, gain and loss pertaining to 
this? ... 1 am a man of action. Simply advice upon 
advice is being given-^his one says this, that one says 
that; again that man threatens, and this one frightens I 
This life is not, in my view, such a sweet thing that I 
would long to live through so much care and caution and 
fear. Money, life, friends, and relatives, and the love of 
men and myself—if one wants to enter into work fully 
assured beforehand of all these—if one has to be so much 
ridden with fear, then one will get just what Gurudeva 
used to say, ‘The crow thinks itself very clever but . . . 

.—^well, he will get that. After all, what is the purpose behind 
all these—^money and wealth. Maths and institutions, 
preaching and lectuiing? There is only one purpose in the 
whole of life—education. Otherwise what is the use of men 
and women, land and wealth? 

So loss of money, or loss of anything else—I cannot 
bother about, and I will not. When I fight, I fight with 
girded loins—that much I fully understand ; and I also 
understand that man, that hero, that god, who says, 
^‘Don’t care, be fearless, O brave one, here 1 am by 
your side!'* To such a man-god I offer a million 
salutations. Their presence purifies the world, they are 
the saviours of the world. And the others who always 
wail, “Oh, don't go forward, there is this danger, there is 
that danger"—those dyspeptics—they always tremble 
with fear. But through the grace of the Divine Mother 
my mind is so strong that even the most terrible 
dyspepsia shall not make me a cowaxd. To cowards 
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The crow thinks itself very clever, but it cannot help eating 
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What advice shall I offer?—^nothing whatsoever have 1 to 
say. But this I desiie, that I should find shelter at the 
feet of those brave souls who dared to do great deeds 
even though they failed to succeed, of those heroes who 
never quailed nor shirked, of those fighters who never 
disobeyed orders through fear or pride. I am the child 
of the Divine Mother, the source of all power and 
strength. To me, cringing, fawning, whining, degrad¬ 
ing inertia and hell are one and the same thing. O 
Mother of the Universe, O my Gurudeva, who would 
constantly say, “This is a hero I “—I pray that I may not 
have to die a coward. This is my prayer, O brother. 

girprwf--<^ertainly there is, or 
there will be bom one equal to me“; some one or 
other will certainly arise from these thousands of devotees 
of Shri Ramakrishna who will be like me, and who will 
be able to understand me. 

O hero, awake, and dream no more Death has 
caught you by the forelock . . . still fear not. What I 
have never done—fleeing from the battle—well, will 
that happen today? For fear of defeat shall I retreat from 
the fight? Defeat is the ornament the hero adorns himself 
with. What, to acknowledge defeat without fighting! O 
Mother, Mother!. . . Not one capable of even playing 
second fiddle and yet the mind filled with petty self- 
importance, “We understand everything”. . . . Now I 
retire ; . . . everything I leave in your control. If Mother 
sends me men again in whose heart there is courage, in 
whose hands strength, in whose eyes there is fire, real 
children of the Mother—if She gives me even one such,, 
then I shall work again, then 1 shall return. Otherwise,. 
I shall take it that, by Mother’s will, this is the end. I am 
in a tremendous hurry, I want to work at hurricane speed,, 
and I want fearless hearts. 

I have rebuked poor Sarada severely. What to 
do? ... I do scold ; but I also have much to complain*. 
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. . . AlnKNK suSocatted by abozt brou^iai^ staadin^ mi. 
staatUbg, 1 halil!e written an article f(»r him. ... It is ail 
food, otherwise how will renunciation come? . . . Will 
Mother in the end kill me with attachment? I have offended 
aM oi you—do what ybu want. 

I bless you all with a hill heart. May Mother 
endirine Herself in your hearts as strength: Jjftifl— 

the supptnt that is fearlessness—may She make you ail 
{earless. This I have seen in life—^he who is over¬ 
cautious about himself falls into dangers at every step; 
he who is afraid of losing honour and respect, gets only 
disgrace; he who is always afraid of loss always loses. 
. . . May all good attend you all. 

Yours affectionately, 
ViVEKANANDA. 


cxn» 

To Swarm Brahmananda 


MUKKEE, 

12th October, 1897. 

My Dear Rakhal, 

I wrote at length in yesterday’s letter. I think 
it desirable to give you special directions about certain 
matters. ... (1) To all those who collect money and 
send it to the Math . . . the acknowledgment of the 
amounts will be issued from the Math. (2) The acknowl¬ 
edgment must be in duplicate, one for the sender, and 
one for filing in the Math. (3) There must be a big 
register in which all the names and addresses of the 
donors will be entered. (4) Accounts, accurate to the 
last pie, must be kept of the amounts that are donated 
to the Math Fund, and fully accurate accounts should be 
obtained from Sarada and others to whom money if 
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|iiren. For lade of accurate account-keeping . « * see 
that I am not accused as a cheat. These ac(X)unts 
should afterwards be published. (5) Immediately go and 
register a will under lawyer’s advice to the effect that in 
case you and I die then Han and Sharat will succeed to 
all that there is in our Math. 

I have not yet got any news from Ambala, whether 
Hariprasanna and others have reached there or not 
Give the other half-sheet of this letter to Master 
Mahashay. 

Yours affectionately, 

ViVEKANANDA. 


cxin 

To Sister Nivedita 


Jammu, 

3rd November, 1897* 

Mv Dear Miss Noble, 

. , . Too much sentiment hurts work. '‘Hard as 
steel and soft as a flower” is the motto. 

I shall soon write to Sturdy. He is right to tell you 
that in case of trouble I will stand by you. You will have 
the whole of it if I find a piece of bread in India—you 
may rest assured of that. I am going to write to Sturdy 
from Lahore, for which I start tomorrow. I have been 
here for 15 days to get some land in Kashmir from the 
Maharaja. I intend to go to Kashmir again next summer, 
if I am here, and start some work there. 

With everlasting love. 

Yours, 

VlVEKANANDA.^ 


* This was the last letter received in England by Sister 
Nivedita. 
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To Swami Brahmananda 


Lahore, 

llih November, 1897. 


My Dear Rakhal, 

The lecture at Lahore is over somehow. I shall 
start for Dehra Dun in a day or two. I have now post¬ 
poned my tour to Sind, as none of you are agreeable to 
it, and also because of various other obstacles. Some¬ 
body has opened my two letters from England on the 
way. So don't send me letters any further for the 
present. Send them after I have written for them from 
Khetri. If you go to Orissa, then make arrangements 
that some one will do all the work as your representa¬ 
tive—say Hari, especially now, when I am daily expecting 
letters from America. 

Perhaps the will that I asked you to make in favour 
of Hari and Sharat has now been made. 

Probably I shall leave Sadananda and Sudhir here 
after establishing a Society. Now no more lecturing— 
I go in a hurry straight to Rajputana. 

The establishment of the Math must have precedence 
over everything. 

Without regular exercise the body does not keep fit; 
talking, talking all the time brings illness—^know this for 
certain. My love to all. 


Yours affectionately, 
ViVEKANANDA. 
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cxv* 

To Swumi Brahmananda 


Lahore, 

15th November, 1897. 

My Dear Rakhal, 

I hope you and Hari are now in good health. The 
work in Lahore went off with great ^lat. Now I go to 
Dehra Dun. The Sind tour is postponed. I have yet 
no news whether Dinu, Latu, and Krishnalal have 
reached Jaipur. Babu Nagendranath Gupta will collect 
subscriptions and donations from here and send them to 
the Math to meet expenses. Send him regular receipts. 
Let me know if you have received anything from Murree, 
Rawalpindi, and Sialkot. 

Reply to me C/o Post Master, Dehra Dun. Other 
letters you may send me after hearing from me from 
Dehra Dun. My health is good ; only I have to get up 
at night once or twice. I am having sound sleep ; sleep 
is not spoiled even after exhausting lectures ; and I am 
doing exercise every day. . . . there is no trouble at all. 
Now, come on, work with redoubled energy. Keep an 
eye on that big piece of land—in all secrecy. We are 
making regular efforts so that the big Utsava' can be held 
there. My love to all. 

Yours affectionately, 
VrVEKANANDA. 

PS. It will be a very good thing if Master Maha- 
shay will write now and then about us in The Tribune^ so 
that Lahore will not become cold again—now it is quite 
warmed up. Spend money a little economically; pil¬ 
grimage expenses should be borne by you personally; 
preaching and propaganda expenses should be charged 
to the Math. V. 


* Celebration—of Shri Ramakrishna’s birthday. 
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To Swami Premananda 


Dehra Dun, 

24th November, 1897. 

My Dear Babura;m, 

1 got all news about you from Hadprasanna. 1 am 
especially pleased to hear that Rakhal and Hari are now 
quite well. 

Now Babu Raghunath Bhattacharya of Tehri is suffer¬ 
ing very much from some pain in the neck; I also have 
been suffering for a long time from some pain at the 
back of my neck. If you can get hold of some very old 
ghee, then send some of it to him at Dehra Dun and 
some of it to me also at my Khetri address. You are 
sure to get it from Habu or Sharat (lawyer). Address it 
to Babu Raghunath Bhattacharya, Debra Dun, N. W. P. 
. . . and it will reach him. 

The day after tomorrow 1 am leaving for Saharanpur ; 
from there to Rajputana. 

Yours affectionately, 

ViVEKANANDA. 

PS. My love to all. 

V. 


CXVII* 

To Sivamt Brahmananda 


Delhi, 

30th November, 1897. 

My Dear Rakhal, 

Part of the money that Miss Muller promised has 
reached Calcutta. The balance will come afterwards 
in a short while. We have also some amount. Miss 
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Muller will deposit the money in your name as well as 
mine with Messrs. Grindlay & Co. As you have got the 
power of attorney, you alone can draw all the money. 
As soon as the money is deposited, you yourself with 
Hari go to Patna and meet that gentleman and by some 
means or other influence him ; and if the price of the land 
is reasonable, buy it. If it cannot be had, try for some 
other plot of ground. I am trying to get some money in 
these parts too. We must hold the big festival on our own 
plot of ground—remember this must be your first and 
foremost work, come what may. 

You have shown great pluck; the work you have 
done these last eight or nine months does you great 
credit. Now you must see to it that a Math and a centre 
in Calcutta are steadily established before everything 
else. Work hard to this end but quietly and in secret. 
Get information about the Cossipore house also. To¬ 
morrow I am going to Khetri via Alwar. My health is 
good, even though I have caught a cold. Send all letters 
to Khetri. My love to all. 

Yours affectionately, 

ViVEKANANDA. 

PS. What about the will I asked you to make in 
favour of Sharat and Hari? Or will you buy the land and 
other things in my name, and I shall make a will? 

V. 


CXVIII* 

To Swami Brahmananda 


My Dear Rakhal, 


Delhi, 

8th December, 1897* 


We shall start for Khetri tomorrow. Gradually the 
luggage has greatly increased. After Khetri I intend to 





nnd werybody the Math. I could get done through 
them none of the work which I had hoped. That i$ 
to say, it is quite certain that none of them can do any¬ 
thing if he always remains with me. Unless each goes 
about independently, he will not be able to do anything. 
The fact is, who will care for them if they are in my 
company? Only waste of time. So I am sending them 
to the Math. 

Keep as a fund for some permanent work the balance 
of the money left after the famine relief. Do not spend that 
money for any other purpose, and after giving the full 
accounts of the famine work, note down thus, '‘So much 
balance is left for some other good work” . . . 

Work I want—I don't want any humbug. To those 
who have no desire to work I say, "My dear fellow, now 
go and follow your own way.” As soon as I reach Khetri, 
I will send you the power of attorney with my signature 
if the document has reached there meanwhile. Open 
only those letters from America which bear the Boston 
postmark, not the others. Send all my letters to Khetri. 
I shall get money in Rajputana itself; no cause for anxiety 
on that score. Try energetically for the piece of land ; we 
must have the celebration on our own ground this 
time. 

Is the money in the Bengal Bank, or have you kept 
it elsewhere? Be very careful about money matters; keep 
detailed accounts, and regarding money know for certain 
that one cannot rely even on one's own father. 

Give my love to all. Write to me how Hari is 
doing. Recently I met at Dehra Dun the Ud^si S^dhu, 
KalySn Dev, and a few others. I hear the people at 
Hrishikesh are very eager to see me and are asking again 
and again about me. 


Yours affectionately, 
VlVEKANANDA. 
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CXIX,* 

To Smami Brahmamnda 


Khetri, 

14lh December, 1897. 


My Dear Rakhal, 

I have today sent your power of attorney with my 
signature. . . . Draw the money as early as you can, 
and wire to me as soon as you have done so. A Raja 
of a place in Bundelkhand named Chatrapur has invited 
me. I shall visit the place on my way to the Math. 
The Raja of Limbdi, too, is writing earnestly. I cannot 
avoid going there also. I shall make a lightning tour of 
Kathiawar—that is what it will come to. I shall feel 
great relief as soon as I reach Calcutta. . . . There is 
no news from Boston as yet; perhaps Sharat is coming; 
anyway, whenever any news comes from anywhere, write 
to me immediately. 

Yours afEectionately, 
VlVFKANANOA. 


PS. How is Kanai? I hear that his health is not 
good. Pay special attention to him and see that nobody 
IS unduly bossed over. Write to me about your health 
as well as Hari*s. V. 


exx* 

To Swami Shivananda 


Jaipur, 

27th December, 1897. 

My Dear Shivananda, 

Mr. Sctlur of Girgaon, Bombay, whom you know 
very well from Madras, writes to me to send somebody 
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to AMea to look, alter the rdtgious needs of the iWian 
emigrants id Afrka. He will of coune send the man and 
bear all expensesk 

The work will not be congenial at present, 1 am 
afraid, bizt it is really the work for a perfect man. You 
know the emigrants are not liked at all by the wlute 
psople there. To look after the Indians, and at die same 
time maintain coohheadedness so as not to create more 
strife—^is the work there. No immediate result can be 
expected, but in the long run it will prove a more bene¬ 
ficial work for India than any yet attempted. I wish you 
to try your luck in this. If you agree, please write to Setlur, 
about your willingness and ask for more information, 
mentioning this letter. And godspeed to you! I am not 
very well, but am going to Calcutta in a few days and 
will be all right. 

Yours in the Lord, 

ViVEKANANDA. 


CXXI 

To Raja Pyari Mohan Mukherjee 

The Mato, Belur, 
25th February, 1898. 


My Dear Rajaji, 

My gratitude for your very kind invitation to speak. 
I had a talk with Mr. Bhattacharya on the subject a few 
days back, and I am trying my best as a result to find 
time for your Society. I also promised to let them know 
the result on Sunday. 

A friend to whom I owe much is here, presumably, 
to take me to his place in Darjeeling. 
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There are some American friends come, and every 
spare moment is occupied in working for the new Math 
and several organisations therein, and I expect to leave 
India next month for America. 

Believe me, I am trying my best to be able to take 
advantage of this invitation of yours and shall com¬ 
municate the result to you on Sunday through Mr. 
Bhattacharya. 

Yours with love and blessings, 

VlVEKANANDA. 


CXXII 

To Szvamt Ramaknshnananda 


Math, Belur, 
Howrah p.o., 

25th February, 1898. 


My Dear Shashi, 

Our congratulations for the successful carr)'ing out 
of the Mahotsava^ in Madras. Hope you had a good 
gathering and plenty of spiritual food. We are all so glad 
that you have girded yourself to teach more of spirituality 
to the Madras people than those finger twistings and 
khng phat^ you are so fond of. Really your lecture on Skriji^ 
was splendid. I could only catch a report in the Madras 
Mail in Khandwa, and the Math people have not had 
any. Why don't you send us over a copy? 

I learn that you complain about my silence, is it? I 
have written you more letters, however, than you ever 

' Big celebration-M)f Shri Ramaknshna’s birthday. 

“ Cryptic Mantras or sound formulae. 

* Shri Raxnakrishna. 
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wrmc me, from Europe and America even. You odghit 
to give me all the ttews you can from Madras every week. 
Simplest fway is to put down a few lines and a few items 
of news every day on a sheet. 

My health has not been all right of late; at present 
it is much better. Calcutta is unusually cool just now, 
and the American friends who are here are enjoying it 
ever so much. Today we take possession of the land 
we have bought, and though it is not practicable to have 
the Mahotsava on it just now, I must have something on it 
on Sunday. Anyhow, Shrijt's relics must be taken to our 
place for the day and worshipped. Gangadhar is here 
and asks me to write to you that though he has succeeded 
in getting some subscriptions for the Brahmavadin, the 
delivery being very irregular, he is afraid of losing them 
also soon. I received your letter of recommendation for 
the young man with the old story of “having nothing 
to eat, Your Honour" ; only added in the Madras edition: 
“got a number of children too", for generating whom no 
recommendation was needed 1 I would be very glad to 
help him, but the fact is, I have no money ; every cent 
I had I have made over to Raja,^ as they all say I am a 
spendthrift and are afraid of keeping money with me. I 
have, however, sent the letter to Rakhal if he can find 
the way to help your friend, the young man, in having 
some more children. He writes that the Christians will 
help him out if he becomes a convert, but he won’t. Perhaps 
he is afraid that his conversion will make Hindu India 
lose one of her brightest jewels and Hindu society the benefit 
of his propagating power to eternal misery 1 

The boys here are rather seedy owing to the unusual 
amount of pure and cool air they are made to breathe 
in and live on the bank of the Ganga in the new Math. 
Sarada has his malaria brought over from Dinajpur. I 


* Rakhal or Swami Brahmananda 
VIXI--29 
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made him eat a dose of opium the other day without 
much benefit to him except his brain which progressed for 
some hours towards its natural direction, namely, idiocy* 
Hari also has a touch ; I hope it will take off a good bit 
of their avoirdupois. By the by, we have once more 
started the dancing business here, and it would make 
your heart glad to see Hari and Sarada and my own good 
self in a waltz. How we keep balance at all is a wonder 
to me. 

Sharat has come and is hard at work as usual. We 
have got some good furniture now, and a big jump from 
the old Ch^itii (mat) in the old Math to nice tables and 
chairs and three Kbits (cots), mind you. We have curtailed 
the Puji (worship) work a good deal, and the amount of 
pruning your klings and phats and svdhds have undergone 
would make you faint. The puja occupied only the day, 
and they slept soundly all night. How are Tulsi and 
Khoka? Are they more tractable with you than under 
Rakhal? You may run in to Calcutta for a few days 
giving charge to Tulsi, but it is so expensive, and then 
you must go back, as Madras has to be thoroughly 
worked up, I am going to America again with Mrs. Bull 
in a few months. 

Give my love to Goodwin and tell him that we are 
going to see him at any rate on our way to Japan. 
Shivananda is here, and I have toned down a bit his great 
desire to go to the Himalayas for goodl Is Tulsi contem¬ 
plating the same? The bandicoot-hole will be a sufficient 
cave for him, I suppose. 

So the Math here is a fait accompli, and I am going 
over to get more help. . . . Work on with energy. India 
is a rotten corpse inside and outside. We shall revive it 
by the blessings of Shri Maharaj. With all love, 

Ever yours in the Lord, 

ViVEKANANDA. 
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CXXIII 

To Miss Mary Hale 


Math, BELtm 
Howrah District^ 
Bengal^ India, 
2nd March, 1898. 


My Dear Mary, 

You have news of me already, I hope, through the 
letter I wrote to Mother Church. You are all so kind, the 
whole family, to me, I must have belonged to you in the 
past, as we Hindus say. My only regret is that the 
millionaires do not materialise: and I want them so badly 
just now that I am growing decrepit and old and hot in 
the midst of building and organising. Though Harriet 
has got one of a million virtues, a few millions of 
cash virtue would have made it more shining, I am sure ; 
so you do not commit the same mistake. 

A certain young couple had everything favourable to 
make them man and wife except that the bride’s father was 
determined not to give his daughter to anyone who had 
not a million. The young people were in despair when a 
clever matchmaker came to the rescue. He asked the bride¬ 
groom whether he was willing to part with his nose on 
payment of a million—-which he refused. The match¬ 
maker then swore before the bride’s father that the bride¬ 
groom had in store goods worth several millions, and the 
match was completed. Don’t you take like millions. 

Well, well, you could not get the millionaire, so I could 
not get the money; so I had to worry a good deal and 
work hard to no purpose; so I got the disease. It requires 
brains like mine to find out the true cause—^I am charmed 
with myself! 
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Well, it was in Southern India, when I came from 
London and when the people were fating and feasting 
and pumping all the work out of me, that an old 
hereditary disease made its appearance. The tendency 
was always there, and excess of mental work made it 
“express” itself. Total collapse and extreme prostration 
followed, and I had to leave Madras immediately for the 
cooler North ; a day’s delay meant waiting for a week in 
that awful heat for another steamer. By the by, I learnt 
afterwards that Mr. Barrows arrived in Madras next day 
and was very much chagrined at not finding me as he 
expected, though I helped getting up an address for him 
and arranged for his reception. Poor man, he little knew 
I was at death’s door then. 

I have been travelling in the Himalayas all through 
last summer; and a cold climate, I found immediately^ 
brought me round ; but as soon as I come into the heat 
of the plains I am down again. From today the heat in 
Calcutta is becoming intense, and I will soon have to fly. 
This time to cool America as Mrs. Bull and Miss MacLeod 
are here. I have bought a piece of land for the institu¬ 
tion on the river Ganga near Calcutta, on which is a little 
house where they are living now ; within a stone’s throw 
is the house where the Math is situated at present in which 
we live. 

So I see them every day and they are enjoying it 
immensely d UInde. They intend making a trip to Kashmir 
in a month, and I am going with them as a guide and friend 
and philosopher perhaps, if they are willing. After that we 
all sail for the land of freedom and scandal. 

You need not be alarmed with me as the disease will 
take two or three years at worst to carry me off. At best 
it may remain a harmless companion. I am content. 
Only I am working hard to set things all right and always 
so that the machine moves forward when I am off the 
stage. Death I have conquered long ago when I gave 
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Up life. My only anxiety is the work, and even that to the 
Lord I dedicate, and He knows best. 

Ever yours in the Lord, 

ViVEKANANDA. 


CXXIV 

To Swami Ramakrishnananda 


Math, Belur, 
(Howrah), 
March, 1898 


My Dear Shashi, 

I forgot to write you about two things. 1. That 
Tulsi ought to learn shorthand from Goodwin, at least the 
beginning. 2. I had to write a letter almost every mail 
to Madras while I was out of India. I have in vain 
written for a copy of those letters. Send me all those 
letters. I want to write out my travels. Do not fail, and 
I shall send them back as soon as they have been used 
up. The Dawn can manage with 200 subscribers to 
come out regularly on R$. 40/- an issue expenditure. 
This is a great fact to know. The P. B. (Prabuddha Bhdrata) 
seems to be very disorganised ; try best to organise it. 
Poor Alasinga, I am sorry for him. Only thing I can do is 
to make him entirely free for a year so that he may devote 
all his energy to the Brahmavadin work. Tell him not to 
worry ; I have him always in mind, poor child ; his devotion 
I can never repay. 

I am thinking of going to Kashmir again with Mrs. 
Bull and Miss MacLeod. (I) return to Calcutta and start 
for America from here. 

Miss Noble is really an acquisitfon. She will soon 
surpass Mrs. Besant as a speaker, I am sure. 

Do look after Alasinga. I have an idea that he is 
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breaking hinaself with work. Tell him, the best work is 
only done by alternate repose and work. Give him all 
my love. We had two public lectures in Calcutta, one 
from Miss Noble and the other from our Sharat. Both of 
them did very well indeed; there was great enthusiasm^ 
which shows that the Calcutta public has not forgotten 
us. Some of the members of the Math had a touch of 
influenza. They are all right now. The thing is working 
nicely. Shri (Holy) Mother is here, and the European and 
American ladies went the other day to see her, and what 
do you think. Mother ate with them even there \ Is not that 
grand? The Lord is watching over us; there is no 
fear ; do not lose your nerves, keep your health and take 
things easy. It is always good to give a few strong 
strokes and rest on your oars. Rakhal is living with the 
new land and buildings. I was not satisfied with the 
Mahotsava this year. What it should be is a grand mixture 
of all the different phases here. We shall try it next year 
—I shall send instructions. With love to all of you there 
and blessings, 

ViVEKANANDA. 


cxxv 

To Miss Josephine MacLeod 


Darjeeling^ 
18th April, 1898. 


My Dear Joe Joe, 

I was down with fever brought upon, perhaps, by 
excessive mountain climbing and the bad health in the 
station. • 

I am better today and intend leaving this in a day or 
two. In spite of the great heat there, I used to sleep well 
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in Calcutta and had some appetite. Httt both have vanished 
•^this is all the gain. 

I could not see Miss Muller yet on the subject of 
Maiiguerite ; but I intend to write her today. She is making 
all arrangements to receive her here. Mr. Gupta is also- 
invited to teach them Bengali. She may now do some* 
thing about her. I shall, however, write. 

It will be easy for Marguerite to see Kashmir any time 
during her stay; but if Miss M. is not willing, there will 
be a big row again to injure both her and Marguerite. 

I am not sure whether I go to Almora again. Much 
riding it seems is sure to bring on a relapse. I will wait 
for you at Simla—^whilst you pay your visit to the Seviers. 
We will think on it when I am in. I am so glad to learn 
that Miss Noble delivered an address at the R. K. Mission. 
With all love to the Trinity, 

Ever yours in the Lord, 
ViVEKANANDA. 


CXXVI* 

To Swami Brahmananda 


Darjeeung, 
23rd April, 1898. 


My Dear Rakhal, 

My health was excellent on my return from Sanduk- 
phu (11,924 ft.) and other places; but after returning 
to Darjeeling, I had first an attack of fever, and after 
recovering from that, I am now suffering from cough and 
cold. I try to escape from this place every day; but 
they have been constantly putting it off for a long time. 
However, tomorrow, Sunday, I am leaving; after halting 
at Kharsana for a day I start again for Calcutta on 
Monday. I shall send you a wire after starting. We 
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should hold an annual meeting of the Ramakiishna 
Mission, and also one for the Math. In both the meetings 
the accounts of famine relief must be submitted, and the 
report of the famine relief must be published. Keep all 
ibis ready. 

Nityagopal says, managing an English magazine will 
not cost much. So let us first get this one out, and we 
shall see to the Bengali magazine afterwards. All these 
points will have to be discussed. Is Yogen willing to 
shoulder the responsibility of running the paper? Shashi 
writes that if Sharat goes some time to Madras, they may 
make a lecture tour jointly. Oh, how hot it is now! Ask 
Sharat if G. G., Sarada, Shashi Babu, and others have 
got their articles ready. Give my love and blessing to Mrs. 
Bull, Miss MacLeod, and Nivedita. 

Yours affectionately, 

VlVEKANANDA. 


CXXVII 

To Miss Josephine MacLeod 


Darjeeung, 
29th April, 1898. 

My Dear Joe Joe, 

I have had several attacks of fever, the last being 
influenza. 

It has left me now, only I am very weak yet. As soon 
as I gather strength enough to undertake the journey, I 
come down to Calcutta. 

On Sunday I leave Darjeeling, probably stopping for 
a day or two at Kurseong, then direct to Calcutta. 
Calcutta must be very hot just now. Never mind, it is all 
the better for influenza. In case the plague breaks out in 
Calcutta, I must not go anywhere; and you start for 
Kashmir with Sadananda. How did you like the old 
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^ntleman, Dcvendra Nath Tagore? Not as stylish as 
^'Siaas Baba'' with Moon God and Sun God of course. 
What enlightens your insides on a dark night when the 
Fire God, Sun God, Moon God, and Star Goddesses 
have gone to sleep? It is hunger that keeps my conscious- 
uess up, I have discovered. Oh, the great doctrine of 
correspondence of light! Think how dark the world has 
been all these ages without it! And all this knowledge 
and love and work and all the Buddhas and Krishnas 
and Christs—^vain, vain have been their lives and work, 
for they did not discover that ‘'which keeps the inner light 
when the Sun and Moon were gone to the limbo" for the 
night! Delicious, isn't it? 

If the plague comes to my native city, I am deter¬ 
mined to make myself a sacrifice ; and that I am sure is a 
“Darn sight, better way to Nirvana" than pouring oblations 
to all tliat ever twinkled. 

I have had a good deal of correspondence with Madras 
with the result that I need not send them any help just 
now. On the other hand I am going to start a paper in 
Calcutta. I will be ever so much obliged if you help me 
starting that. As always with undying love. 

Ever yours in the Lord, 
ViVEKANANDA. 


CXXVIII* 

To Swami Brahmananda 


Almora, 
20th May, 1898. 

My Dear Rakhal, 

I have got all the news from your letter and have 
replied to your wire already. Niranjan and Govindalal 
Shah will wait at Kathgodam for Yogen-Ma. After I 
reached Naini Tal, Baburam went from here to Naini Tal 
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on horseback against everybody's advice, and while 
returning, he also accompanied us on horseback. I was far 
behind as I was in a Dandi. When I reached the dak 
bungalow at night, I heard that Baburam had again fallen 
from the horse and had hurt one of his arms—though he 
had no fractures. Lest I should rebuke him, he stayed 
in a private lodging house. Because of his fall. Miss 
MacLeod gave him her Dandi and herself came on the horse. 
He did not meet me that night. Next day I was making 
arrangements for a Dandi for him, when I heard that he 
had already left on foot. Since then I have not heard of 
him. I have wired to one or two places, but no news. 
Perhaps he is putting up at some village. Very well I 
They are experts in increasing one's worries. 

There will be a Dandi for Yogen-Ma ; but all the rest 
will have to go on foot. 

My health is much better, but the dyspepsia has not 
gone, and again insomnia has set in. It will be very helpful 
if you can soon send some good Ayurvedic medicine for 
dyspepsia. 

Since only one or two sporadic cases of plague have 
occurred there, there is plenty of accommodation in the 
Government plague hospital, and there is a talk of having 
hospitals in every Ward. Taking all this into considera¬ 
tion, do what the situation demands. But remember that 
something said by somebody in Baghbazar does not 
constitute public opinion. . . . Take care that funds do 
not run short in times of need and that there is no waste 
of money. For the present buy a plot of ground for 
Ramlal in the name of Raghuvir^ after careful considera¬ 
tion. . . . Holy Mother will be the Seb&it (worshipper- 
in-charge) ; after her will come Ramlal, and Shibu will 
succeed them as Sebait; or make any other arrangement that 


^ The family deity at Shri Ramakrishna’s birthplace, Kamar* 
pukur, Ramlal being his nephew. 
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seems best. You can, if you think it right, begin the 
construction of the building even now. For it is not good 
to live in a new house for the first one or two months, as it 
will be damp . , . the anti-erosion wall can be completed 
afterwards. I am trying to raise money for the magazine. 
See that the sum of Rs. 1,200 which I gave for the magazine 
is kept only for that account. 

All the others are well here. Sadananda sprained his 
foot yesterday. He says he will be all right by the evening. 
The climate at Almora is excellent at this time. Moreover 
the bungalow rented by Sevier is the best in Almora. On 
the opposite side Annie Besant is staying in a small 
bungalow with Chakravarty. Chakravarty is now the 
son-in-law of Gagan (of Ghazipur). One day I went to 
see him. Annie Besant told me entreatingly that there 
should be friendship between her organisation and 
mine all over the world, etc., etc. Today Besant will come 
here for tea. Our ladies are in a small bungalow near 
by and are quite happy. Only Miss MacLeod is a 
little unwell today. Harry Sevier is becoming more and 
more a Sadhu as the days pass by. . . . Brother Hari sends 
you his greetings and Sadananda, Ajoy, and Suren send 
you their respectful salutations. My love to you and all 
the others. 

Yours affectionately, 
ViVEKANANDA. 

PS. Give my love to Sushil and Kanai and all 
the others. V. 


CXXIX 


Dear Sturdy, 


To Mr, E, T, Sturdy 


Kashmir, 
3rd July, 1898. 


Both the editions had my assent, as it was arranged 
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between us that we would not object to anybody’s 
publishing my books. Mrs. Bull knows about it all and 
is writing to you. 

I had a beautiful letter from Miss Souter the other 
day. She is as friendly as ever. 

With love to the children, Mrs. Sturdy, and yourself. 

Ever yours in the Lord, 

ViVEKANANDA. 


cxxx* 

To Swami Brahmananda 


Srinagar, 
17th July, 1898. 


My Dear Rakhal, 

I got all the news from your letter. . . . My opinion 
regarding what you have written about Sarada is only that 
it is difficult to make a magazine in Bengali paying ; but 
if all of you together canvass subscribers from door to 
door, it may be possible. In this matter do as you all 
decide. Poor Sarada has already been disappointed once. 
What harm is there if we lose a thousand rupees by 
supporting such an unselfish and very hardworking 
person? What about the printing of Raja Yoga} As 
a last resort, you may give it to Upen on certain terms of 
sharing the profit in the sales. . . , About money matters, 
the advice given previously is final. Henceforward do 
what you consider best regarding expenditure and other 
things. I see very well that my policy is wrong, and 
yours is correct, regarding helping others ; that is to say, 
if you help with money too much at a time, people 
instead of feeling grateful remark on the contrary that 
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they hmt got a simpleton to bank upon. I always lost 
sight of the demoralising influence of charity on the 
receiver. Secondly, we have no right to deviate even 
slightly from the purposes for which we collect the dona¬ 
tions. Mrs. Bull will get her rosary all right if you send 
it care of Chief Justice Rishibar Mukhopadhyaya, 
Kashmir. Mr. Mitra and the Chief Justice are taking 
every care of them. We could not get a plot of ground 
in Kashmir yet, but there is a chance that we shall do so 
soon. If you can spend a winter here, you are sure to 
recoup your health. If the house is a good one and if 
you have enough fuel and warm clothing, then life in 
a land of snow is nothing but enjoyable. Also for 
stomach troubles a cold climate is an unfailing remedy. 
Bring Yogen with you ; for the earth here is not stony, 
it is clay like that of Bengal. 

If the paper is brought out in Almora, the work will 
progress much ; for poor Sevier will have something to 
do, and the local people also will get some work. Skil¬ 
ful management lies in giving every man work after his 
own heart. By all the means in our power the Nivedita 
Girls* School in Calcutta should be put on a firm footing. 
To bring Master Mahashay to Kashmir is still a far cry, 
for it will be long before a college is established here. 
But he has written that it is possible to start a college in 
Calcutta, with him as the principal, at an initial expense 
of a thousand rupees. I hear that you all also favour 
this proposal. In this matter do what you all consider 
best. My health is all right. I have to get up seldom 
at night, even though I take twice a day rice and 
potatoes, sugar, or whatever I get. Medicine is useless— 
it has no action on the system of a Knower of Brahman t 
Everything will be digested—don’t be afraid. 

The ladies are doing well, and they send you their 
greetings. Two letters from Shivananda have come. I 
have also received a letter from his Australian disciple. I 
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bear tbat the outbreak of plague in Calcutta has com¬ 
pletely subsided. 

Yours affectionately, 
ViVEKANANDA. 


CXXXI* 

To Swami Brahmananda 


Srinagar, 

1st August, 1898, 

My Dear Rakhal, 

You are always under a delusion, and it does not 
leave you because of the strong influence, good or bad, 
of other brains. It is this: whenever I write to you 
about accounts, you feel that I have no confidence in 
you. . . . My great anxiety is this: the work has some¬ 
how been started, but it should go on and progress even 
when we are not here ; such thoughts worry me day and 
night. Any amount of theoretical knowledge one may 
have ; but unless one does the thing actually, nothing is 
learnt. I refer repeatedly to election, accounts, and dis¬ 
cussion so that everybody may be prepared to shoulder 
the work. If one man dies, another—why another only, 
ten if necessary—should be ready to take it up. Secondly, 
if a man’s interest in a thing is not roused, he will not 
work whole-heartedly; all should be made to under¬ 
stand that everyone has a share in the work and property, 
and a voice in the management. This should be done 
^hile there is yet time. Give a responsible position to 
everyone alternately, but keep a watchful eye so that 
you can control when necessary; thus only can men be 
trained for the work. Set up such a machine as will go 
on automatically, no matter who dies or lives. We 
Indians suffer from a great defect, viz we cannot make 
a permanent organisation—and the reason is that we 
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mvet to $hmt |>owcr with otbezs and nevex think of 
what will cow after we are gone. 

I have already written everything regarding the 
plague. Mrs. Bull and Miss Muller and others are of opinion 
that it is not desirable to spend money uselessly when 
hospitals have been started in every Ward. We lend our 
services as nurses and the like. Those that pay the piper 
must command the tune. 

The Maharaja of Kashmir has agreed to give us a 
plot of land. I have also visited the site. Now the matter 
will be finalised in a few days, if the Lord wills. Right 
now, before leaving, I hope to build a small house here. 
I shall leave it in the charge of Justice Mukherjee when 
departing. Why not come here with somebody else 
and spend the winter? Your health will improve, and 
a need, too, will be fulfilled. The money I have set apart 
for the press will be sufficient for the purpose, but all will 
be as you decide. This time I shall surely get some money 
from N. W. P., Rajputana, and other places. Well, give 
as directed . . . money to a few persons. I am borrowing 
this amount from the Math and will pay it back to you 
with interest. 

My health is all right in a way. It is good news that 
the building work has begun. My love to all. 

Yours affectionately, 
ViVEKANANDA. 


cxxxn 

To Miss Mary Hale 


Srinagar, Kashmir, 
28th August, 1898. 


My Dear Mary, 

I could not make an earlier opportunity of writing 
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you, and knowing that you were in no hurry for a letter, 
I will not make apologies. You arc learning all about 
Kashmir and ourselves from Miss MacLeod's letter to 
Mrs. Leggett, I hear—therefore needless going into long 
rigmaroles about it. 

The search for Heinsholdt's Mahatmas in Kashmir 
will be entirely fruitless; and as the whole thing has first 
to be established as coming from a creditable source, the 
attempt will also be a little too early. How are Mother 
Church and Father Pope and where? How are you ladies, 
young and old? Going on with the old game with more 
zest now that one has fallen off the ranks? How is the 
lady that looks like a certain statue in Florence? (I have 
forgotten the name) I always bless her arms when I think 
of the comparison. 

I have been away a few days. Now I am going to 
join the ladies. The party then goes to a nice quiet spot 
behind a hill, in a forest, through which a munnuring 
stream flows, to have meditation deep and long under the 
deodars (trees of God) cross-legged d> la Buddha. 

This will be for a month or so, when by that time 
our good work will have spent its powers and we shall 
fall from this Paradise to earth again ; then work out our 
Karma a few months and then will have to go to hell for 
bad Karma in China, and our evil deeds will make us 
sink in bad odours with the world in Canton and other 
cities. Thence Purgatory in Japan? And regain Paradise 
once more in the U.S. of America. This is what Pumpkin 
Swami, brother of the Coomra Swami, foretells (in Bengali 
Coomra means squash). He is very clever with his hands. 
In fact his cleverness with his hands has several times 
brought him into great dangers. 

I wished to send you so many nice things, but alas! 
the thought of the tariff makes my desires vanish ‘‘like 
youth in women and beggars* dreams". 

By the by, I am glad now that I am growing grey 
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m&y 4ty. My head will be a fcitt-blown white Idtus by 
the time ymi me next. 

Ah! Mary, if you could see Kashmir—only Kashmir; 
the marvellous lakes full of lotuses and swans (there are 
no swans but geese—^poetic licence) and the big black 
bee trying to settle on the wind-shaken lotus (1 mean the 
lotus nods him off refusing a kiss—^poetry), then you could 
have a good conscience on your death-bed. As this is 
earthly paradise and as logic says one bird in the hand is 
equal to two in the bush, a glimpse of this is wiser, but 
economically the other better ; no trouble, no labour, no 
expense, a little namby-pamby dolly life and later, that 
is all. 

My letter is becoming a bore so I stop. (It is sheer 
idleness). Good night. 

Ever yours in the Lord, 
VIVEKA^ANDA. 

My address always is: 

Math, Belur, 

Howrah Dist, Bengal, India. 


CXXXIIP 

To Shn Hanpada Mitt a 

Srinagar, Kashmir, 
J7th September 1898. 


Dear Haripada, 

I got all news from your letter and wire. That you 
may easily pass your examination in Sindhi is my prayer 
to the Lord. 

Recently my health was very bad, and so I have been 
delayed, otherwise I had intended to leave for the Punjab 
this week. The doctor had advised me not to go to 
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pkim at the present time, as it is wry hot there. 
Perhaps I may reach Karachi by about the last weeh of 
October, Now I am doing somewhat well. There is nobody 
else with me now excepting two American friends— 
ladies. Probably I shall part from them at Lahore. They 
will wait for me in Calcutta or in Rajputana. I shall 
probably visit Cutch, Bhuj, Junagad, Bhavnagar, Limbdi, 
and Baroda and then proceed to Calcutta. My present 
plan is to go to America via China and Japan in November 
or December, but it is all in the hands of the Lord. 
The above-mentioned American friends bear all my 
expenses, and I shall take from them all my expenses 
including railway fare up to Karachi. But if it is convenient 
to you, send me Rs. 50/- by wire C/o Rishibar 
Mukhopadhyaya, Chief Justice, Kashmir State, Srinagar. 
It will be a great help to me, for I have incurred much 
extra expense of late owing to illness, and I feel a little 
ashamed to have to depend always on my foreign devotees. 
With best wishes, 

Yours affectionately, 

VlVEKANANDA. 


CXXXIV* 

To Shri Haripada Mitra 

Lahore 

J6th October, 1898. 


My Dear Haripada, 

In Kashmir my health has completely broken down, 
and I have not witnessed the Durgi-Puj4 for the last 
nine years; so I am starting for Calcutta. I have for 
the present given up the plan of going to America, I 
think I shall have plenty of time to go to Karachi during 
the winter. 
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Mff bfoth<i'4isd{>le SaradanaHida will se^ Bi* 50/^ 
tom Latore to Karachi. Drni’t yidd to sorrow—^vciy- 
thing is in God's hands. Certainly I won’t go anywhere 
this year without meeting all of you. My blessings 
to all. 

Yours affectionately, 
ViVEKANANDA. 


cxxxv 

To Miss Josephine MacLeod 

57 Ram Kanta Bose Street, 
Calcutta, 

12th November^ 1898, 

My Dear Joe, 

I have invited a few friends to dinner tomorrow, 
Sunday. . . . 

We expect you at tea. Everything will be ready 
then. 

Shri Mother is going this morning to see the new 
Math. I am also going there. Today at 6 p.m, Nivedita 
is going to preside. If you feel like it, and Mrs. Bull 
strong, do come. 

Ever yours in the Lord, 
ViVEKANANDA. 


CXXXVI 

To Miss Mary Hale 

Math, Belur, 
Howrah District, 
16th March, 1898, 

My Dear Mary, 

Thanks to Mrs. Adams; she roused you naughty 
girls to a letter at last. '’Out of sight out of mind”—as 
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true in india as in America. And the atber young lady, 
who just left her love as she flitted by, deserves a duddng 
I suppose. 

Well, I have been in a sort of merry-go-round with 
my body which has been trying to convince me for months 
that it too much exists. 

However, no fear, with four mental-healing sisters as 
I have, no sinking just now. Give me a strong pull and 
a long pull, will you, all together, and then I am up! 

Why do )ou talk so much about me in your one- 
letter-a-year and so little about the four witches 
mumbling Mantras over the boiling pot in a comer of 
Chicago? 

Did you come across Max Muller’s new book, 
Ramakrishna : His Life and Sayings} 

If you have not, do, and let Mother see it. How is 
Mother? Growing grey? And Father Pope? Who have 
been our last visitors from America do you suppose? 
“Brother, love is a drawing card” and “Misses Meel” ; 
the} have been doing splendid in Australia and elsewhere ; 
the same old “fellies”, little changed if any. 1 wish you 
could come to visit India—^that will be some day in the 
future. By the by, Mary, I heard a few months ago, when 
I was rather worrviiig over your long silence, that )ou 
wete just hooking a “Willy”, and so busy with your dances 
and parties; that explained of course your inability to 
write. But “Will)” or no “Willy”, I must have my 
money, don’t forget. Harriet is discreetly silent since 
she got her boy ; but where is my money, please? Remind 
her and her husband of it. If she is Woolley, I am greasy 
Bengali, as the English call us here—Lord, where is 
my money? 

I have got a monastery on the Ganga now, after all, 
thanks to American and English friends. Tell Mother to 
look sharp. I am going to deluge your Yankee land with 
idolatrous missionaries. 
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TeH Mr. Woolky he gdt the sister hut has not paid 
the brother yet. Moreover, it was the fat black quecrly 
dressed apparition smoking in the parlour that frightened 
many a temptation away, and that was one of the causes 
which secured Harriet to Mr. Woolley; therefore, I want 
to be paid for my great share in the work etc., etc. Plead 
strong, will you? 

I do so wish I could come over to America with Joe 
for this summer; but man proposes and who disposes? Not 
God surely always. Well, let things slide as they will. Here 
is Abhayananda, Marie Louise you know, and she has been 
very well received in Bombay and Madras. She will be in 
Calcutta tomorrow, and we are going to give her a 
good reception too. 

My love to Miss Howe, Mrs. Adams, to Mother Church, 
and Father Pope and all the rest of my friends across the 
^even oceans. We believe in seven oceans—one of milk, 
one of honey, one of curd, one wine, one sugar-cane juice, 
one salt, one I forget what. To )ou four sisters I waft my 
love across the ocean of honey. . . . 

Ever sinceiely, >our brothei, 
VlVEKANANDA. 

PS Write when >ou hnd time between dances. 

V. 


CXXXVII 

To Mr, E. T. Sturdy 


Pori Said, 
Uth July, 1899, 


My Dear Sturdy, 

I got your letter all right just now. I have one from 
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U. Nobel o£ Paris too. Miss Noble has several from 
America* 

M, Nobel writes to me to defer my visit to him at 
Paris to some other date, from London, as he will have 
to be away for a long time. As you know sure, I shall 
not have many friends staying now in London, and Miss 
MacLeod is so desirous I should come. A stay in England 
under these circumstances is not advisable. Moreover, 1 
do not have much life left. At least I must go on with 
that supposition. I mean, if anything has to be done in 
America, it is high time we bring our scattered influence 
in America to a head—^if not organise regularly. Then 
I shall be free to return to England in a few months and 
work with a will till I return to India. 

I think you are absolutely wanted to gather up, as 
it were, the American work. If you can, therefore, you 
ought to come over with me. Turiyananda is with me. 
Saradananda’s brother is going to Boston. ... In ca»e 
you cannot come to America, I ought to go, ought 
I not? 


Yours, 

VlVEKANANOA. 


CXXXMII 

To Miss Josephine MacLeod 


The Lymes, 

WooDsiDEs, Wimbledon, 
3rd August, 1899. 


My Dear Joe, 

We are in at last. Turiyananda and I have beautiful 
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and starts Moiiday t^txt 

I have recovered tjuite a bit by the voyage. It was 
brought about by the exercise on the dumb-bells and 
monsoon storms tumbling the steamer about the waves. 
Queer, isn’t it? Hope it will remain. Where is our Mother, 
the Worshipful Brahmini cow of India? She is with you 
in New York, I think. 

Sturdy is away, Mrs. Johnson and everybody. Margo 
is rather worried at that. She cannot come to U.S. till 
next month. Already I have come to love the sea. The 
fish Avatira is on me, I am afraid—good deal of him in 
me, 1 am sure, a Bengali. 

How is Alberta, . . . the old folks and the rest of 
them? I had a beautiful letter from dear Mrs. Brer 
Rabbit; she could not meet us in London ; she started 
before we arrived. 

It is nice and warm here; rather too much they say. 
I have become foi the present a ShunyavSdi, a believer 
in nothingness, or void. No plans, no afterthought, no 
attempt, for anything, laissez fatre to the fullest. Well, 
Joe, Margo would always take your side on board the 
steamer, whenever I criticised you or the Divine cow. 
Poor child, she knows so little! The upshot of the whole 
is, Joe, that there cannot be any work in London, because 
you are not here. You seem to be my fate! Grind on, 
old lady ; it is Karma and none can avoid. Say, I look 
several years younger by this voyage. Only when the 
heart gives a lurch, I feel my age. What is this osteo¬ 
pathy, anyway? Will they cut off a rib or two to cure 
me? Not I, no manufacturing of . . . from my ribs, sure. 
Whatever it be, it will be hard work for him to find my 
bones. My bones are destined to make corals in the 
Ganga. Now I am going to study French if you give 
me a lesson every day; but no grammar business—only 
I will read and you explain in English. Kindly give my 
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love to Abi»edaiutiiia> and ask him to get leady fmr Ttiriya* 
nanda. I will leave with him. Write soon. 

With all love etc., 
ViVEKANANDA. 


CXXXIX 

To Miss Marie Halbotster 

C/o Miss Noble^ 

21A High Street, Wimbledon, 

• August, 1899. 

My Dear Marie, 

1 am in London again. This time not busy, not hustling 
about but quietly settled down in a corner—waiting to 
start for the U.S. America on the first opportunity. My 
friends are nearly all out of London in the country and 
elsewheie, and my health not suffaciently strong. 

So )Ou are happy in the midst of your lakes and 
gardens and seclusion in Canada. I am glad, so glad to 
know that you are up again on top of the tide. May you 
remain there for ever I 

You could not finish the Raja-Yoga translation yet—^all 
right, there is no hurry. Time and opportunity must come 
if it is to be done you know, otherwise we vainly strive. 

Canada must be beautiful now, with its short but 
vigorous summer, and very healthy. 

I expect to be in New York in a few weeks, and 
don’t know what next. I hope to come back to England 
next spring. 

I fervently wish no misery ever came near anyone ; 
yet it is that alone that gives us an insight into the depths 
of our lives, does it not? 

In our moments of anguish, gates barred for ever 
seem to open and let in many a flood of light. 

We learn as we grow. Alas! we cannot use our 
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kn0wM|^ bat* Tbe moincut seem t 0 tearoi, we aie 
hurried off the stage^ And this is MiyAt 

This toy world would not be here, this play could not 
go on, if we were knowing players. We must play blind¬ 
folded. Some of us have taken the part of the rogue of 
the play, some heroic—^never mind, it is all play. This is 
the only consolation. There are demons and lions and 
tigers and what not on the stage, but they are all muzzled. 
They snap but cannot bite. The world cannot touch our 
souls. If you want, even if the body be tom and bleed¬ 
ing, you may enjoy the greatest peace in your mind. 

And the way to that is to attain hopelessness. Do 
you know that? Not the imbecile attitude of despair, 
but the contempt of the conqueror for things he has 
attained, for things he struggled for and then throws aside 
as beneath his worth. 

This hopelessness, desirelessness, aimlessness, is 
just the harmony with nature. In nature there is no 
harmony, no reason, no sequence ; it was chaos before, 
it is so still. 

The lowest man is in consonance with nature in his 
earthy-headness; the highest the same in the fullness 
of knowledge. All three aimless, drifting, hopeless—all 
three happy. 

You want a chatty letter, don*t you? I have not 
much to chat about. Mr. Sturdy came last two days. He 
goes home in Wales tomorrow. 

I have to book my passage for N. Y. in a day or two. 

None of my old friends have I seen yet except Miss 
Sou ter and Max Gysic, who are in London. Thev ha\c 
been very kind, as they always were. 

I have no news to give you, as I know nothing of 
London yet. I don*t know where Gertrude Orchard is, 
else would have written to her. Miss Kate Steel is also 
away. She is coming on Thursday or Saturday. 

I had an invitation to stay in Paris with a friend, a 
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viery well-educated Fxenclmiaii, but I could not go thii 
time. I hope another time to live with him some days* 

I expect to see some of our old friends and say good 
day to them. 

I hope to see you in America sure. Either I may 
unexpectedly turn up in Ottawa in my peregrinations or 
you come to N. Y. 

Good-bye, all luck be yours. 

Ever yours in the Lord, 
VrVEKANANDA. 


CXL* 

To Swami Brahmananda 


London, 

10th Augtist, 1899. 


My Dear Rarhal, 

I got a lot of news from your letter. My health was 
much better on the ship, but, after landing, owing to 
flatulence it is rather bad now. . . . There is a lot 
of difficulty here—all friends have gone out of town for 
the summer. In addition my health is not so good, and 
there is a lot of inconvenience regarding food etc. So in 
a few days I leave for America. Send an account to Mrs. 
Bull as to how much was spent on purchase of land, how 
much on buildings, how much on maintenance etc. 

Sarada writes that the magazine is not going well. . . . 
Let him publish the account of my travels, and thorough¬ 
ly advertise it beforehand—he will have subscribers rush¬ 
ing in. Do people like a magazine if three-fourths of it 
are filled with pious stuff? Anyway pay special attention 
to the magazine. Mentally take it as though I were not. 
Act independently on this basis. “We depend on the 
elder brother for money, learning, everything”—such an 





uttititde is the mad to min. |{ all the money even for 
the magazine is to be collected by me and all the articles 
too are faom my pen—^what will you all do? What are 
our Sahibs then doing? I have finished my part. You 
do what remains to be done. Nobody is there to collect 
a single penny, nobody to do any preaching, none has 
brains ,enough to take proper care of hisi own affairsjl 
none has the capacity to write one line, and all are 
saints for nothing 1 ... If this be your condition, then 
for six months give everything into the hands of the boys 
—magazine, money, preaching work, etc. If they are 
also not able to do anything, then sell off everything, and 
returning the proceeds to the donors go about as mendi¬ 
cants. I get no news at all from the Math. What is 
Sharat doing? I want to see work done. Before dying, I 
want to see that what I have established as a result of 
my lifelong struggle is put in a more or less running 
condition. Consult the Committee in every detail regard¬ 
ing money matters. Get the signatures of the Committee 
for every item of expenditure. Otherwise you also will 
be in for a bad name. This much is customary that 
people want some time or other an account of their dona¬ 
tions. It is very wrong not to have it ready at every 
turn. ... By such lethargy in the beginning, people 
finally become cheats. Make a committee of all those 
who are in the Math, and no expenditure will be made 
which is not countersigned by them—none at all! I want 
work, I want vigour—no matter who lives or dies. What 
are death and life to a Sannyasin? 

If Sharat cannot rouse up Calcutta, ... if you are 
not able to construct the embankment this year, then you 
will see the fun 1 I want work—^no humbug about it. My 
respectful salutations to Holy Mother. 


Yours affectionately, 
ViVEKANANBA. 
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CXLI 

To Mrs. Ole Bull 


Ridgelv Manor, 

4th September^ 1899. 

Mv De4R Mother, 

It is an awful spell of the bad turn of fortune with 
me last six months. Misfortune follows me ever wher¬ 
ever I go. In England, Sturdy seems to have got dis¬ 
gusted with the work ; he does not see any asceticism in 
us from India. Here no sooner I reach than Olea gets a 
bad attack. 

Shall I run up lo you? I know I cannot be of much 
help, but I will try my best in being useful. 

1 hope everything will soon come right with you, 
and Olea will be restored to perfect health even before 
this reaches you. Mother knows best; that is all about 
me. 

Ever yours affectionately, 
ViVEKANANDA. 


CXLII 

To Mr, E, T, Stmdy 

Ridgely Manor, 
14th September, 1899. 

My Dear Sturdy, 

I have simply been taking rest at the Leggetts' and 
doing nothing. Abhedananda is here. He has been 
working hard. 

He goes in a day or two to resume his work in different 
places for a month. After that he comes to New York 
to work. 
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I sm trying to do m^thmg in the lint yon sn^gested^ 
but don*t know how far an account of the Hindus will be 
appreciated by the Western public when it comes from a 
Hindu, i . « 

Mrs. Johnson is of opinion that no spiritual person 
ought to be ill. It also seems to her now that my smok¬ 
ing is sinful etc., etc. That was Miss Muller’s reason for 
leaving me, my illness. They may be perfectly right, for 
aught I know—-and you too—^but I am what I am. In 
India, the same defects plus eating with Europeans have 
been taken exception to by man). I was driven out of a 
private temple by the owners for eating with Europeans. 
I wish I were malleable enough to be moulded into what¬ 
ever one desired, but unfortunatel) I never saw a man 
who could satisfy everyone Nor can anyone who has 
to go to different places possibly satisfy all. 

When I first came to America, they ill-treated me if 
I had not trousers on. Next I was forced to wear cuffs 
and collars, else they would not touch me etc., etc. They 
thought me awfully funny if I did not eat what they 
offered etc., etc. . . . 

In India the moment I landed they made me shave 
my head and wear '^Kaupin”, (loin cloth) with the result 
that I got diabetes etc. Saradaxianda never gave up his 
underwear—this saved his life, with just a touch of rheu¬ 
matism and much comment from our people. 

Of course, it is my Karma, and I am glad that it is so. 
For, though it smarts for the time, it is another great 
experience of life, which will be useful, either in this or 
in the next. . . . 

As for me, I am always in the midst of ebbs and 
flows. I knew it always and preached always that every 
bit of pleasure will bring its quota of pain, if not with 
compound interest. I have a good deal of love given to 
me by the world ; I deserve a good deal of hatred there¬ 
fore. I am glad it is so—as it proves my theory of 
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^Vvery waw having its con^espondirng dip'' on my own 
person. 

As for me, I stick to my nature and principle—once 
a friend, always a friend—also the true Indian principle 
of looking subjectively for the cause of the objective. 

I am sure that the fault is mine, and mine only, for 
every wave of dislike and hatred that I get. It could not 
be otherwise. Thanking you and Mrs. Johnson for thus 
calling me once more to the internal, 

I remain as ever with love and blessings, 

ViVEKANANDA. 


CXLIII 

To Miss Mary Hale 


Ridgely Manor^ 
September 1899. 

My Dear Mary, 

Yes, I have arrived. I had a letter from Isabelle from 
Greenacre. I hope to see her soon and Harriet. Harriet 
Woolley has been uniformly silent. Never mind^ I will 
bide my time, and as soon as Mr. Woolley becomes a 
millionaire, demand my money. You did not write any 
particulars about Mother Church and Father Pope, only 
the news of something about me in some newspapers. 
I have long ceased to take any interest in papers ; only 
they keep me before the public and get a sale of my 
books ‘‘anyway" as you say. Do you know what I am 
trying to do now? Writing a book on India and her 
people—a short chatty simple something. Again I am 
going to learn French. If I fail to do it this year, I cannot 
^‘do" the Paris Exposition next year properly. Well, I 
expect to learn much French here where even the servants 
talk it. 
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ptm^. i am gomg to SParis year as cheir g^est, as I 
did the fifsc time. 

I have xicw got a monastery on the Ganga lor the 
teaching of philosophy and comparative religion and a 
centre of work. 

What have you been doing all this time? Reading? 
Writing? You did not do anything. You could have written 
lots by this time. Even if you had uught me French, I 
would be quite a Froggy now, and you did not, only made 
me talk nonsense. You never went to Greenacre. I hope 
it is getting strength every year. 

Say, you 24 feet and 600 lbs. of Christian Science, 
you could not pull me up with your treatments. I am 
losing much faith in your healing powers. Where is Sam? 
"^Bewaring” all this time as he could; bless his heart, such 
a noble boy I 

I was growing grey fast, but somehow it got checked. 
I am sorry, only a few grey hairs now; a research will 
unearth many though. 1 like it and am going to cultivate 
a long white goaty. Mother Church and Father Pope were 
having a hne time on the continent. I saw a bit on my 
way home. And you have been Cinderella-ing in Chicago 
—good for you. Persuade the old folks to go to Paris next 
year and take you along. There must be wonderful sights 
to see ; the French are making a last great struggle, they 
say, before closing business. 

Well, you did not write me long, long. You do not 
deserve this letter, but—I am so good you know, especially 
as death is drawing near—do not want to quarrel with 
anyone. I am dying to see Isabelle and Harriet, t hope 
they have got a great supply of healing power at Green- 
acre Inn and will help me out of my present fall. In my 
days the Inn was well stored with spiritual food, and less 
of material stuff. Do you know anything of osteopathy? 
Here is one in New York working wonders really. 
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I am going to have my bones seaiohcd by him in a 
week. Where is Miss Howe? She is such a noblcf soui, 
such a friend. By the by, Mary, it is curious your family, 
Mother Church and her clergy, both monastic and secular, 
have made more impression on me than any family I 
know of. Lord bless you ever and ever. 

I am taking rest now, and the Leggetts are so kind. 
I feel perfectly at home. I intend to go to New York 
to see the Dewy procession. I have not seen my friends 
there. 

Write me all about yourselves. I so long to hear. You 
know Joe Joe of course. I marred their visit to India with 
my constant break downs, and they were so good, so for¬ 
giving For years Mrs. Bull and she have been my guardian 
angels. Mrs. Bull is expected here next week. 

She would have been here before this, but her daughter 
(Olea) had a spell of illness She suffered much, but is 
now out of danger. Mrs. Bull has taken one of Leggett’s 
cottages here, and if the cold weather does not set in faster 
than usual, we are going to have a delightful month here 
even now. The place is so beautiful—well wooded and 
perfect lawns. 

I tried to play golf the other day ; I do not think it 
difficult at all—only it requires good practice. You never 
went to Philadelphia to visit vour golfing friends? What 
are your plans? What do you intend to do the rest of 
your life? Have you thought out any work? Write me a 
long letter, will you? I saw a lady in the streets of Naples 
as I was passing, going along with three others, must be 
Americans, so like you that I was almost going to speak 
to her; when I came near I saw my mistake. Good-bye 
for the present. Write sharp .. 


Ever your affectionate brother, 
ViVEKANANDA. 
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To Miss Mary Hale 


Ridcely Manor, 
3rd October, 1899. 

My Dear Mary, 

Thanks for your very kind words. I am much better 
now and growing so every day. Mrs. Bull and her daughter 
are expected today or tomorrow. We hope thus to have 
another spell of good time—you are having yours all 
the time, of course. I am glad you are going to Philadelphia, 
but not so much now as then—^when the millionaire was 
on the horizon. With all love. 

Ever your affectionate brother, 
Vivekananda. 


CXLV 

To Miss Mary Hale 


Ridgely Manor, 
30th October, 1899. 


My Dear Optimist, 

I received your letter and am thankful that some¬ 
thing has come to force optimistic laissez fatre into action. 
Your questions have tapped the very source of pessimism, 
however. British rule in modem India has only one 
redeeming feature, though unconscious ; it has brought 
India out once more on the stage of the world ; it has 
forced upon it the contact of the outside world. If it 
had been done with an eye to the good of the people 
concerned, as circumstances favoured Japan with, the 
results could have been more wonderful for India. No 
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good can be done when "the main idea is btood-socking^ 
On the whole the old regime was better for the people# 
as it did not take away everything they had, and there 
was some justice, some liberty, 

A few hundred, modernised, half-educated, and 
denationalised men are all the show of modern English 
India —nothing else. The Hindus were 600 million in 
number according to Ferishta, the Mohammedan historian, 
in the 12th century—now less than 200 million. 

In spite of the centuries of anarchy that reigned 
during the struggles of the English to conquer, the terrible 
massacre the English perpetrated in 1857 and 1858, and 
the still more terrible famines that have become the 
inevitable consequence of British rule (there never is a 
famine in a native state) and that take off millions, there 
has been a good increase of population, but not yet what 
it was when the country was entirely independent—that 
is, before the Mohammedan \rule. Indian labour and, 
produce can support five times as many people as there 
are now in India with comfort, if the whole thing is not 
taken off from them. 

This is the state of things—even education will no 
more be permitted to spread; freedom of the press 
stopped already, (of course we have been disarmed long 
ago), the bit of self-government granted to them for some 
years is being quickly taken off. We are watching what 
next I For writing a few words of innocent criticism, men 
are being hurried to transportation for life, others impris¬ 
oned without any trial; and nobody knows when his head 
will be off. 

There has been a reign of terror in India for some 
years. English soldiers are killing our men and ouUaging 
our women—only to be sent home with passage and 
pension at our expense. We are in a terrible gloom~ 
where is the Lord? Mary, you can afford to be optimistic, 
can I? Suppose you simply publish this letter-—the law 
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ID 4tag mt frnia here to India and kill me withimi: 
tiial. And I know all your Christian governments will 
only rejoice, because we are heathens. Shall I also go 
to sleep and become optimistic? Nero was the greatest 
Optimistic person I They don’t think it worth while to 
write these terrible things as news items evenl If 
necessary, the news agent of Reuter gives the exactly 
opposite news fabricated to order! Heathen-murdering 
is only a legitimate pastime for the Christians! Your 
missionaries go to preach God and dare not speak a word 
of truth for fear of the English, who will kick them out 
the next day. 

All property and lands granted by the previous govern¬ 
ments for supporting education have been swallowed up, 
and the present Government spends even less than Russia 
m education. And what education? 

The least show of originality is throttled. Mary, it 
is hopeless with us, unless there really is a God who is 
the father of all, who is not afraid of the strong to protect 
the weak, and who is not bribed by wealth. Is there such 
a God? Time will show. 

Well, I think I am coming to Chicago in a few weeks 
and talk of things fully! Don’t quote your authority. 

With all love, ever your brother, 
ViVEKANANDA. 


PS. As for religious sects—the Brahmo Samaj, the 
Arya Samaj, and other sects have been useless mixtures ; 
they were only voices of apology to our English masters to 
allow us to live! We have started a new India—a growth 
—waiting to see what comes. We believe in new ideas 
only when the nation wants them, and what will be true 
for us. The test of truth for this Brahmo Samaj is “what our 
masters approve” ; with us, what the Indian reasoning and 
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experience approves^. The struggle has begun—^not between 
the Brahmo Samaj and us, for they are gone alreadyf 
but a haxder, deeper, and more terrible one. 

V. 


CXLVI 

To Mr. E. T. Sturdy 


c/o F. Leggett esq., 
Ridgely Manor, 
Ulster County, N. Y. 


My Dear Sturdy, 

Your last letter reached me after knocking about a 
little through insufficient address. 

It is quite probable that very much of your criticism 
is just and correct. It is also possible that some day you 
may find that all this springs from your dislike of certain 
persons, and I was the scapegoat. 

There need be no bitterness, however, on that 
account, as I don’t think I ever posed for anything but 
what I am. Nor is it ever possible for me to do so, as 
an hour’s contact is enough to make everybody see 
through my smoking, bad temper, etc ‘’Every meeting 
must have a separation”—this is the nature of things. I 
carry no feeling of disappointment even. I hope you will 
have no bitterness. It is Karma that brings us together, 
and Karma separates. 

I know how shy you are, and how loath to wound 
others’ feelings. I perfectly understand months of torture 
in your mind when you have been struggling to work 
with people who were so different from your ideal. I 
could not guess it before at all, else I could have saved 
you a good deal of unnecessary mental trouble. It is Karma 
again. 
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The aocoti&tiK wcnc mt submitted before, as the mm!k 
is not yet finished; and I thought of submitting to my 
donor a complete account when the whole thing was 
finished. The work was begun only last year, as we had 
to wait for funds a long time, and my method is never to 
ask but wait for voluntary help. 

I follow the same idea in all my work, as I am so 
conscious of my nature being positively displeasing to 
many, and wait till somebody wants me. I hold myself 
ready also to depart at a moment’s notice. In the matter 
of departure thus, I never feel bad about it or think much 
of it, as, in the constant roving life I lead, I am constantly 
doing it. Only so sorry, I trouble others without wishing 

Will you kindly send over if there is any mail for me 
at your address? 

May all blessings attend you and yours for ever and 
ever will be the constant prayer of 

ViVEKANANDA. 


CXLVII 

To Mrs, Ole Bull 


C/o E. Guernsey, m.d.. 
The Madrid, 180 W. 59, 
15th November, 1899, 


My Dear Mrs. Bull, 

After all I decide to come to Cambridge just now. 
I must finish the stories I began. The first one I don’t think 
was given back to me by Margo. 

My clothes will be ready the day after tomorrow, 
and then I shall be ready to start; only my fear is, it will 
be for the whole winter a place for becoming nervous 
and not for quieting of nerves, with constant parties and 
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lectuneSi Well, perhaps you can give me a room lome- 
where, where I can hide myself from all the goings op ip 
the place. Again I am so nervous of going to a place where 
indirectly the Indian Math will be. The very name of 
these Math people is enough to frighten me. And they are 
determined to kill with these letters etc. 

Anyhow, I come as soon as I have my clothes—this 
week. You need not come to New York for my sake. If 
you have business of your own, that is another matter. 
I had a very kind invitation from Mrs. Wheeler of Mont¬ 
clair. Before I start for Boston, I will have a turn-in in 
Montclair for a few hours at least. 

I am much better and am all right; nothing the matter 
with me except my worry, and now I am sure to throw 
that all overboard. 

Only one thing I want—and I am afraid I cannot get 
it of you—there should be no communication about me 
in your letters to India even indirect. I want to hide for 
a time or for all time. How I curse the day that brought 
me celebrity! 


With all love, 

ViVEKANANDA. 


CXLVIII* 

To Swami Brahmananda 


U. S. A., 

20th November, 1899, 


My Dear Rakhal, 

Got some news from Sharat’s letter, . . , Get ex¬ 
perience while still there is a chance; I am not concerned 
whether you win or lose. ... I have no disease now^ 
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A|^iu « «11 am goitsg to loio^ from place to place. There 
is no ttSLmn for anxiety, be fearless. Everything will fly 
away before you; only don’t be disobedient, and all 
success will be yours. . . . Victory to Kilil Victory to 
the Mother I Victory to Kalil W4h Guru, Wah Guru ki 
Fateh (Victory unto the Guru) 1 

... Really, there is no greater sin than cowardice; 
cowards are never saved—that is sure. I can stand 
everything else but not that. Can I have any dealings 
with one who will not give that up? ... If one gets one 
blow, one must return ten with redoubled fury , . . then 
only one is a man . . , the coward is an object to be 
pitied. 

I bless you all; today, on this day sacred to the 
Divine Mother, on this night, may the Mother dance in 
your hearts, and bring inhnite strength to your arms. 
Victory to Kali ! Victory to Kali! Mother will certainly 
come down—and with great strength will bring all victory, 
world victory. Mother is coming, what fear? Whom to 
fear? Victory to Kali! At the tread of each one of 
you the earth will tremble. . , , Victory to Kali! Again 
onward, forward! Wah Guru! Victory to the Mother! 
Kali! Kali! Kali! Disease, sorrow, danger, weakness— 
all these have departed from you all. All victory, all 
good fortune, all prosperity yours. Fear not! Fear not! 
The threat of calamity is vanishing, fear not! Victory to 
Kali! Victory to Kali! 

ViVEKANANDA. 

PS. I am the servant of the Mother, you are all 
servants of the Mother—^what destruction, what fear is 
there for us? Don’t allow egoism to enter your minds, 
and let love never depart from your hearts. What destruc¬ 
tion can touch you? Fear not. Victory to Kali! Victory 
to Kali. 


V. 
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CXUX 

To Miss Mary Hale 


1 East 39 St,, New YoRit, 
20th November, 1899, 

My Dear Mary, 

I start tomorrow most probably for California. On 
my way I would stop for a day or two in Chicago. I send 
a wire to you when I start. Send somebody to the station, 
as I never was so bad as now in finding my way in and 
out. 

Ever your brother, 
ViVEKANANDA. 


CL 

To Swami Brahmananda 

21 West 34 St., 
New York, 

21st November, 1899, 

My Dear Brahmananda, 

The accounts are all right. I have handed them 
over to Mrs. Bull who has taken charge of reporting the 
different parts of the accounts to different donors. Never 
mind what I have said in previous harsh letters. They 
would do you good. Firstly, they will make you business¬ 
like in the future to keep regular and clear accounts and 
get the brethren into it. Secondly, if these scoldings don't 
make you brave, I shall have no more hopes of you. I 
want to see you die even, but you must make a fight. Die 
in obeying commands like a soldier, and go to Nirvana, but 
no cowardice. 
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It is necessary that I mtist disappear fox some time. 
liCt not anyone write me or seek me during that tim^^* 
it is absolutely necessary for my health. I am only nervous, 
that is all, nothing more. 

All blessings follow you. Never mind my harshness. 
You know the heart always, whatever the lips say. All 
blessings on you. For the last year or so I have not been 
in my senses at all. I do not know why. I had to pass 
through this hell—and I have. I am much better—^well, in 
fact. Lord help you all. I am going to the Himalayas soon 
to retire for ever. My work is done. 

Ever yours in the Lord, 
ViVEKANANDA. 


PS. Mrs. Bull sends her love. 


V. 
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To Mrs. Ole Bull 

22nd December^ 1899. 


My Dear Dhira Mata, 

I have a letter from Calcutta today, from which I 
learn your cheques have arrived; a great many thanks and 
grateful words also came. 

Miss Souter of London sends me a printed New Year’s 
greetings. I think she must have got the accounts you sent 
her by this time. 

Kindly send Saradananda’s letters that have come to 
your care. 

As for me, I had a slight relapse of late, for which the 
healer has rubbed several inches of my skin ofiE. 
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Just now I am feeling it< the smart I had a very 
hopeful note from Margo. 1 am grinding on in Pasadena; 
hope s(»ne result will come out of my work here. Some 
people here are very enthusiastic ; the Raja-Yoga book did 
indeed great services on this coast 1 am mentally very 
well; indeed I never really was so calm as of late. The 
lectures for one thing do not disturb my sleep, that is some 
gain. 1 am doing some writing too. The lectures here 
were taken down by a stenographer, the people here want 
to print them. 

I learn they are well and doing good work at the 
Math—from Swami Saradananda’s letter to Joe. Slowly as 
usual plans are working; but Mother knows, as I say. May 
She give me release and find other workers for Her plans. 
By the by, I have made a discovery as to the mental method 
of really practising what the Gita teaches, of working 
without an eye to results. I have seen much light on con¬ 
centration and attention and control of concentration, 
which if practised will take us out of all anxiety and worry. 
It is really the science of bottling up our minds whenever 
we like. Now what about yourself, poor Dhira Mata! 
This is the result of motherhood and its penalties; we all 
think of ourselves, and never of the Mother. How are you? 
How are things going on with you? What about your 
daughter? about Mrs. Briggs? 

I hope Turiyananda is completely recovered now and 
working. Poor man, suffering is the lot! Never mind; 
there is a pleasure in suffering even, when it is for others, 
is there not? Mrs. Leggett is doing well; so is Joe; I— 
they say—I too am. May be they are right. I work any¬ 
way and want to die in harness; if that be what Mother 
wants, I am quite content. 


Ever your son, 
ViVEKANANDA. 
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To Mrs, Ole Bull 


921 W. 21st Street^ 
Los Angeles, 
27th December, 1899. 


Beloved Dhira Mata, 

An eventful and happy New Year to you and many 
such returns! 

I am much better in health—able enough to work 
once more. I have started work already and have sent 
to Saradananda some money—Rs. 1,300 already—as 
expenses for the law suit, I shall send more, if they need 
it. I had a very bad dream this morning and had not any 
news of Saradananda for three weeks. Poor boys! How 
hard I am on them at times. Well, they know, in spite of 
all that, I am their best friend. 

Mr. Leggett has got a little over £500 I had with 
Sturdy on account of Raja-Yoga and the Maharaja of Khetri. 
I have now about a thousand dollars with Mr. Leggett. 
If I die, kindly send that money to my mother. I wired 
to the boys three weeks ago that I was perfectly cured. If 
I don’t get any worse, this much health as I have now will 
do well enough. Do not worry at all on my account; I am 
up and working with a will. 

I am sorry I could not write any more of the stories. 
I have written some other things and mean to write some¬ 
thing almost every day. 

I am very much more peaceful and find that the only 
way to keep my peace is to teach others. Work is my only 
safety valve. 

I only want some clear business head to take care of 
the details as I push onwards and work on. I am afraid 
it will be a long time to find such in India, and if there 
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arc any, they ought to be educated by somebody from 
the West, 

Again, I can only work when thrown completely on 
my own feet. I am at my best when I am alone. Mother 
seems to arrange so. Joe believes great things are brew¬ 
ing—in Mother's cup ; hope it is so. 

Joe and Margot have developed into actual prophets, 
it seems. I can only say, every blow I had in this life, every 
pang, will only become joyful sacrifice if Mother becomes 
propitious to India once more. 

Miss Greenstidel writes a beautiful letter to me, about 
you most of it. She thinks a lot about Turiyananda too. 
Give Turiyananda my love. I am sure he will work well. 
He has the pluck and stamina. 

I am going soon to work in California; when I leave 
I shall send for Turiyananda and make him work on the 
Pacific coast. I am sure here is a great field. The Raja- 
Yoga book seems to be very well known here. Miss 
Greenstidel had found great peace under your roof and is 
very happy. I am so glad it is so. May things go a little 
better with her every day. She has a good business head 
and practical sense. 

Joe has unearthed a magnetic healing woman. We are 
both under her treatment. Joe thinks she is pulling me 
up splendidly. On her has been worked a miracle, she 
claims. Whether it is magnetic healing, California ozone, 
or the end of the present spell of bad Karma, I am im¬ 
proving. It is a great thing to be able to walk three miles, 
even after a heavy dinner. 

All love and blessings to Olea. My love to Dr. Janes 
and other Boston friends. 


Ever your son, 
ViVEKANANDA, 
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To Miss Mary Hale 


C/o Mrs. Blodgett, 
921, West 21st St., 
Los Angeles, 
27th December, 1899. 


My Dear Mary, 

Merry Christmas and Happy New Year and many, 
many glorious returns of such for your birthday. All 
these wishes, prayers, greetings in one breath. I am cured, 
you will be glad to know. It was only indigestion and 
no heart or kidney affection, quoth the healers; nothing 
more. And I am walking three miles a day—after a heavy 
dinner. 

Say—the person healing me insisted on my smoking! 
So 1 am having my pipe nicely and am all the better for 
it. In plain English the nervousness etc. was all due to 
dyspepsia and nothing more. 

... I am at work too; working, working, not hard; 
but I don’t care, and I want to make money this time. 
Tell this to Margot, especially the pipe business. You 
know who is healing me? No physician, no Christian 
Science healer, but a magnetic healing woman who skins 
me every time she treats me. Wonders—^she performs 
operations by rubbing—internal operations too, her patients 
tell me. 

It is getting late in the night. I have to give up 
writing separate letters to Margot, Harriet, Isabelle, and 
Mother Church. Wish is half the work. They all know 
how I love them dearly, passionately ; so you become the 
medium for my spirit for the time, and carry them my 
New Year’s messages. 
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It is exactly like Norttem Indian winter here, only 
some days a little warmer; the roses are here atid the 
beautiful palms. Barley is in the fields, loses and many 
other flowers round about the cottage where I live. 
Mrs. Blodgett, my host, is a Chicago lady—fat, old, and 
extremely witty. She heard me in Chicago and is very 
motherly. 

I am so sorry, the English have caught a Tartar in 
South Africa. A soldier on duty outside a camp bawled 
out that he had caught a Tartar. “Bring him in”, was 
the order from inside the tent. '*He will not come”, 
replied the sentry. ''Then you come you^self^ rang 
the order again. “He will not let me come either.” 
Hence the phrase “to catch a Tartar”. Don’t you 
catch any. 

I am happy just now and hope to remain so for all 
the rest of my life. Just now I am Christian Science—-no 
evil, and “love is a drawing card”. 

I shall be very happy if I can make a lot of money. 
I am making some. Tell Margot, I am going to make a 
lot of money and go home by way of Japan, Honolulu, 
China, and Java. This is a nice place to make money 
quick in ; and San Francisco is better, I hear. Has she 
made any? 

You could not get the millionaire. Why don't you 
start for half or one-fourth million? Something i$ better 
than nothing. We want money; he may go into Lake 
Michigan, we have not the least objection. We had a bit 
of an earthquake here the other day. I hope it has gone 
to Chicago and raised Isabelle’s mud-puddle up. It is 
getting late. I am yawning, so here I quit. 


Good-bye ; all blessings, all love, 

VlVEKANANOA. 
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To Mrs. Ote Bull 


17 th January, 1900. 


Mv Dear Dhira Mata, 

I received yours with the enclosures for Sarada- 
nanda; and there was some good news. 1 hope to get 
some more news this week. You did not write anything 
about your plans. I had a letter from Miss Greenstidel 
expressing her deep gratitude for your kindness—and 
who does not? Turiyananda is getting well by this time, 
I hope. 

I have been able to remit Rs. 2,000 to Saradananda, 
with the help of Miss MacLeod and Mrs. Leggett. Of 
course they contributed the best part. The rest was got 
by lectures. I do not expect anything much here or any¬ 
where by lecturing. I can scarcely make expenses. No, 
not even that; whenever it comes to paying, the people 
are nowhere. The field of lecturing in this country has 
been overworked ; the people have outgrown that. 

I am decidedly better in health. The healer thinks 
I am now at liberty to go anywhere I choose, the process 
will go on, and I shall completely recover in a few months. 
She insists on this, that I am cured already ,* only nature 
will have to work out the rest. 

Well, I came here principally for health. I have got 
it; in addition I got Rs. 2,000, to defray the law expenses. 
Good. 

Now it occurs to me that my mission from the plat¬ 
form is finished, and I need not break my health again b\ 
that sort of work. 

It is becoming clearer to me that I lay down all the 
concerns of the Math and for a time go back to my 
mother. She has suffered much through me. I must try 
to smooth her last days. Do you know, this was just 
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exactly what the great Shankar&chftrya himselC h^ to 
do I He bad to go back to his mother in the last few 
days of her life! I accept it, I am resigned. I am calmer 
than ever. The only difficulty is the financial part. Well, 
the Indian people owe something. I will try Madras 
and a few other friends in India. Anyhow, I must try, as 
I have forebodings that my mother has not very many 
years to live. Then again, this is coming to me as the 
greatest of all sacrifices to make, the sacrifice of ambi¬ 
tion, of leadership, of fame. I am resigned and must do 
the penance. The one thousand dollars with Mr. Leggett, 
and if a little more is collected, will be enough to fall 
back upon in case of need. Will you send me back to 
India? I am ready any time. Don't go to France with¬ 
out seeing me. I have become practical at least com¬ 
pared to the visionary dreams of Joe and Margot. Let 
them work their dreams out for me—they are not more 
than dreams. I want t6 make out a trust-deed of the 
Math in the names of Saradananda, Brahmananda, and 
yourself. I will do it as soon as I get the papers from 
Saradananda. Then I am quits. I want rest, a meal, a 
few books, and I want to do some scholarly work. 
Mother shows this light vividly now. Of course you were 
the one to whom She showed it first. I would not believe 
it then. But then, it is now shown that—^leaving my 
mother was a great renunciation in 1884—it is a greater 
renunciation to go back to my mother now. Probably 
Mother wants me to undergo the same that She made 
the great Achirya undergo in old days. Is it? I am 
surer of your guidance than of my own. Joe and Margot 
are great souls, but to you Mother is now sending the 
light for my guidance. Do you see light? What do you 
advise? At least do not go out of this country without 
sending me home. 

I am but a child; what work have I to do? My 
powers I passed over to you. I see it. I cannot any 
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not even to Joe. I wax gliid. I want rest { not that I am 
tirnd^ hut the next phase will be the mimculvus touch and 
not the tongue —^like Ramakrishna's, The word has gone to 
you and the voice to Maigo. No more it is in me. I am 
glad. I am resigned. Only get me* out to India, won't you? 
Mother will make you do it. I am sure. 

Ever your son, 
ViVEKANANDA. 
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To Mrs. Ole Bull 


Los Angeles, 
15th February, 1900. 


Dear Dhira Mata, 

Before this reaches you, I am off to San Francisco. 
You already know all about the work. I have not done 
much work, but my heart is growing stronger every day, 
physically and mentally. Some days I feel I can bear 
everything and suffer everything. There was nothing of 
note inside the bundle of papers sent by Miss Muller. 
I did not write her, not knowing her address. Then again, 
I am afraid. 

I can always work better alone, and am physically 
and mentally best when entirely alone! I scarcely had 
a day's illness during my eight years of lone life away 
from my brethren. Now I am again getting up, being 
alone. Strange, but that is what Mother wants me to 
be. "Wandering alone like the rhinoceros", as Joe likes it. 
I think the conferences are ended. Poor Turiyananda 
suffered so much and never let me know ; he is so strong 
and good. Poor Niranjan, I learn from Mrs. Sevier, is so 
vni~82 
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serioiidy ill in Calcutta that I don't know whether he 
has passed away or not. Well, good and evil both love 
company; queer, they come in strings. I had a letter faom 
my cousin telling me her daughter (the adopted little 
child) was dead. Suffering seems to be the lot of India I 
Good. I am getting rather callous, rather stilted, of late. 
Gkx)d. Mother knows. I am so ashamed of myself—of 
this display of weakness for the last two years! Glad it 
is ended. 

Ever your loving son, 
VlVEKANANDA, 


CLVI 

To Miss Mary Hale 


Pasadena, 

20th February, 1900. 


My Dear Mary, 

Your letter bearing the sad news of Mr. Hale's 
passing away reached me yesterday. I am sorry, because 
in spite of monastic training, the heart lives on ; and then 
Mr. Hale was one of the best souls I met in life. Of 
course you are sorry, miserable, and so are Mother Church 
and Harriet and the rest, especially as this is the first 
grief of its kind you have met, is it not? I have lost 
many, suffered much, and the most curious cause of 
suffering when somebody goes off is the feeling that I was 
not good enough to that person. When my father died, 
it was a pang for months, and I had been so disobedient. 
You have been very dutiful; if you feel anything like that, 
it is only a form of sorrow. 

Just now I am afraid life begins for you, Mary, in 
earnest. We may read books, hear lectures, and talk 
miles, but experience is the one teacher, the one eye* 
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it m bett as it is. We kam^ thtmt^ siniics and 
teats we kani. We don't know wfay, but we see it is so; 
and that is enough. Of course Mother Church has the 
aolace of her religion. I wish we could all dream undisturb^ 
ed good dreams. 

You have had shelter all your life. I was in the 
glare, burning and panting all the time. Now for a 
moment you have caught a glimpse of the other side. 
My life is made up of continuous blows like that, and 
hundred times worse, because of poverty, treachery, and 
my own foolishness I Pessimism! You will understand it, 
how it comes. Well, Well, what shall I say to you, Mary? 
You know all the talks; only I say this and it is true—^if 
it were possible to exchange grief, and had I a cheerful 
mind, I would exchange mine for your grief ever and always. 
Mother knows best. 

Your ever faithful brother, 
ViVEXANANDA. 


CLVII 

To Miss Mary Hale 


1251 Pine Street, 
San Franciscx), 
2nd March, 1900. 


Dear Mahy, 

Very kind of you to write to invite me to Chicago. 
I wish I could be there this minute. But I am busy making 
Jhoncy; only I do not make much. Well, I have to make 
enough to pay my passage home at any rate. Here is a 
new field, where I find ready listeners by hundreds, prepared 
beforehand by my books. 

Of course money making is slow and tedious. K I 
c<mld Intake a few hundreds^ 1 would be only too glad. 
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By thiii time you musl ha\^ received my previous note# 
I am coming eastward in a month or six weeks, I iuope. 

How are you all? Give Mother my heartfelt love. 
I wish I bad her strength, she is a true Christian. My 
health is much better, but the old strength is not there 
yet. 1 hope it will come smne day, but then, one had to 
work so hard to do the least little thing. I wish I had 
rest and peace for a few days at least, which I am sure 
I can get with the sisters at Chicago. Well, Mother 
knows best, as I say always. She knows best. The last 
two years have been specially bad. I have been living 
in mental hell. It is partially lifted now, and I hope for 
better days, better states. All blessings on you and the 
sisters and Mother. Mary, you have been always the 
sweetest notes in my jarring and clashing life. Then you 
had the great good Karma to start without oppressive 
surroundings. I never know a moment’s peaceful life. 
It has always been high pressure, mentally. Lord bless 
you. 

Ever your loving brother, 
ViVEKANANDA. 


CLVIII 

To Mrs, Ole Bull 


1502 Jones Street, 
San Franciscx>, 
4th March, 1900. 


Dear Dhira Mata, 

I have not had a word from you for a month. I 
am in Frisco. The people here have been prepared by my 
writings beforehand, and they come in big crowds. But 
it remains to be seen how much of that enthusiasm 
endures when it comes to paying at the door. Rev. 
Benjamin Fay Mills invited me to Oakland and gave me 
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my works and leering track of my movements 
all the time* I sent the letter ol introduction from Hiss 
Tfaursby to Mrs. Hcarst. She has invited me to one of 
her musicals Sunday next* 

My health is about the same; don’t find much 
difference; it is improving, perhaps, but very impercep^ 
tibly. I can use my voice, however, to make 3,000 people 
hear me, as I did twice in Oakland, and get good sleep 
too after two hours of speaking* 

I learn Maigot is with you. When are you sailing 
for France? I will leave here in April and go to the East* 
I am very desirous of getting to England in May if I can. 
Must not go home before trying England once more. 

I have nice letters from Bradimananda and Saradar 
nanda ; they are all doing well. They are trying to bring 
the municipality to its senses; 1 am glad. In this world 
of MSya one need not injure, but “spread the hood, without 
striking”. That is enough. 

Things must get round; if they don’t, it is all right, 
I have a very nice letter from Mrs. Sevier too. They are 
doing fine in the mountains. How is Mrs. Vaughan? When 
IS your conference to close? How is Turiyananda? 

With everlasting love and gratitude, 

Your son, 
ViVEKANANDA. 


CLIX 

To Mrs, Ole Bull 


1502 Jones Street, 
San Franqsco, 

' 7th March, 1900, 

Dear Dhira Mata, 

Your letter, enclosing one from Saradananda only and 
the accounts, came. I am very much reassured by all the 
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news I since itceived bom India. As lor the accounts and 
the disposal of the Rs. 50,000, do just what you please* 

I have given over the management to you, the Master 
will show you what is best to do. The money is 
Rs. 55,000 ; the Rs. 5,000, for building the cottage on the 
Ganges, I wrote to Saradananda not to use just now* I 
have already taken Rs. 5,000 of that money. I am not 
going to take more. I had paid back Rs. 2,000 or more 
of that Rs. 5,000 in India. But it seems, Brahmananda, 
wanting to show as much of the Rs. 56,000 intact as be 
could, drew upon my Rs. 2,000 ; so I owe them Rs. 5,000 
still on that score. 

Anyway, I thought I could make money here in 
California and pay them up quietly. Now I have entirely 
failed in California financially. It is worse here than 
in Los Angeles. They come in crowds when there is a 
free lecture and very few when there is something to 
pay. 

I have some hopes yet in England. It is necessary for 
me to reach England in May. There is not the least use 
in breaking my health in San Francisco for nothing. More¬ 
over, with all Joe's enthusiasm, I have not yet found any 
real benefit from the magnetic healer, except a few red 
patches on my chest from scratching! Platform work is 
nigh gone for me, and forcing it is only hastening the end. 
I leave here very soon, as soon as I can make money for 
a passage. I have 300 dollars in hand, made in Los Angeles. 
I will lecture here next week and then I stop. As for 
the Math and the money, the sooner I am released of that 
burden the better. 

I am ready to do whatever you advise me to do. You 
have been a real mother to me. You have taken up one 
of my great burdens on yourself—I mean my poor cousin. 
I feel quite satisfied. As for my mother, I am going back 
to her—-for my last days and hers. The thousand dollars 
I have in New York will bring Rs. 9 a month; then I 
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fought kit hat a hit o£ land wfaMb will bxidg about Rs. 6: 
smd her old honse—^that will brmg, say, Rs. €• I leave 
the house under litiptioh out of consideration, as I have 
hot got it. Myself, my mother, my grandmother, and my 
brother will live on Rs. 20 a month easy. I would start 
just now, if I could make money for a passage to India, 
without touching the 1,000 dollars in New York. 

Anyhow I will scrape three or four hundred dollars— 
400 dollars will be enough for a second class passage and 
for a few weeks* stay in London. I do not ask you to do 
anything more for me ; I do not want it. What you have 
done is more, ever so much more than I deserve. I have 
given my place solemnly to you in Shri Ramakrishna*s 
work. I am out of it. All my life I have been a torture 
to my poor mother. Her whole life has been one of 
continuous misery. If it be possible, my last attempt 
should be to make her a little happy. I have planned 
it all out. I have served the Mother all my life. It is done ; 
I refuse now to grind Her axe. Let Her find other workers 
—I strike. 

You have been one friend with whom Shri Ramakrishna 
has become the goal of life—that is the secret of my trust 
in you. Others love me personally. But they little dream 
that what they love me for is Ramakrishna ; leaving Him, 
I am only a mass of foolish selfish emotions. Anyway this 
stress is terrible, thinking of what may come next, wishing 
what ought to come next. I am unequal to the respon¬ 
sibility ; I am found wanting. I must give up this work. 
If the woA has not life in it, let it die ; if it has, it need 
not wait for poor workers like myself. 

Now the money, Rs. 50,000, is in my name, in 
Government Securities. If they are sold now, we shall lose 
fearfully, on account of the war; then, how can they 
be sent over here without being sold there? To sell them 
them 1 must sign them. I do not know how all this is 
going to be straightened out. Do what you think best 
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about 4 all Hm th^ it&eauwbiki it is ii|,tisoliitdy icMsi^ary 
that I execute a will in your favour for everything, in eaie 
1 suddenly die. Send me a draft will as soon as possible 
and I shall register it in San Francisco or Chicago; then 
my conscience will be safe, I don’t know any lawyer here, 
else I would have got it drawn up; neither have I the 
money. The will must be done immediately ; the trust and 
things have time enough for them. 

Ever your son, 
VlVEKANANDA. 
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To Miss Josephine MacLeod 


1502 Jones Street, 
San Francisco, 

7 th March, 1900, 


Dear Joe, 

I learn from Mrs. Bull’s letter that you are in 
Cambridge. 

I also learn from Miss Helen that you did not get the 
stories sent on to you. I am sorry, Margot has copies she 
may give you. I am so so in health. No money. Hard 
work. No result. Worse than Los Angeles. 

They come in crowds when the lecture is free—^when 
there is payment, they don’t. That’s all. I have a 
relapse—for some days—and am feeling very bad. I think 
lecturing every night is the cause, I hope to do something 
in Oakland at least to work out my passage to New York, 
where I mean to work for my passage to India. I may go 
to London if I make money here to pay a few luonths' 
lodging there. 





Will ym mud me our Geiieral’s address? Even the 
umxm slips from memory nowt 

Good-bye. May see you in Paris, may not^ Lord Mess 
ynu, you have done for me more than I ever deserve. 

With infinite love and gratitude, 

Yours, 

VXVEKANAN0A. 


CLXI* 

To Swami Brahmananda 

San pRANasco, 
12th March, 1900. 

Mv Dear Rakhal, 

I got a letter from you some time ago. A letter from 
Sharat reached me yesterday. I saw a copy of the invita¬ 
tion letters for the birthday anniversary of Gurudeva 
(Divine Master). I am frightened hearing that Sharat is 
troubled by rheumatism, Alas, sickness, sorrow, and pain 
have been my companions for the last two years. Tell 
Sharat that I am not going to work so hard any more. But 
he who does not work enough to earn his food will have 
to starve to death! ... I hope Durgaprasanna has done 
by this time whatever was necessary for the compound 
wall. . . . The raising of a compound wall is not, after 
all, a difficult thing. If I can, I shall build a small house 
there and serve my old grandmother and mother. Evil 
actions leave none scot-free ; Mother never spares anybody. 
I admit my actions have been wrong. Now, brother, all 
of you are SMhus and great saints, kindly pray to the 
Mother that I do not have to shoulder all this trouble 
and burden any longer. Now I desire a little peace—it 
seems there is no more strength left to bear the burden of 
work and responsibility—rest and peace for the ^ few days 
that I shall yet live! Victory to the Guru! Victory to 
the Guru! . , , No more lectures or anything of that 
sort. Peace 1 
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As soon as Sharat sends the tmst*deed of the Math* 
I shall put my signature to it You all manage—truly 
I require rest. This disease is called neurasthenia, a 
disease of the nerves. Once it comes, it continues for 
some years. But after a complete rest for three or 
four years it is cured. This country is the home of 
the disease, and here it has caught me. However, 
it is not only no fatal disease, but it makes a man 
live long. Don’t be anxious on my account. I shall 
go on rolling. But there is only this sorrow that the 
work of Gurudeva is not progressing; there is this 
regret that I have not been able to accomplish anything 
of his work. How much I abuse you all and speak 
harshly! I am the worst of men! Today, on the 
anniversary of his birthday, put the dust of your feet on 
my head—and my mind will become steady again. 
Victory to the Guru! Victory to the Guru! You are 
my only refuge—you are my only refuge! Now that my 
mind is steady, let me tell you that this resignation 
is the permanent attitude of my mind. All other moods 
that come are, you should know, only disease. Please 
don’t allow me to work at all any longer. Now I shall 
quietly do Japa and meditation for some time—nothing 
more. Mother knows all else. Victory to the Mother of 
the Universe! 

Yours affectionately, 
VlVEKANANDA. 


CLXII 

To Miss Mary Hale 

1719 Turk Street, 
San Franosco, 
I2th March, 1900. 

Dear Mary, 

How are you? How is Mother, and the sisters? 
How are things going on in Chicago? I am in Frisco, 
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mi shall nemain here lor a moiith or so. I start lor 
diicago early in April. I shall write to you before thzx 
of course. How I wish I could be with you for a few 
dayst one gets tired of work so much. My health is so 
so, but my mind is very peaceful and has been so for some 
time. I am trying to give up all anxiety unto the Lord. I 
am only a worker. My mission is to obey and work. He 
knows the rest. 

^'Giving up all vexations and paths, do thou take 
refuge unto Me. I will save you from all dangers*' 
(Gita, XVIII. 66). 

I am trying hard to realise that. May I be able to 
do it soon. 

Ever your affectionate brother, 

ViVEKANANDA. 


CLXIII 

To Mrs. Ole Bull 


1719 Turk Street, 
San Franqsco, 
12th March, 1900. 


My Dear Dhira Mata, 

Your letter from Cambridge came yesterday. Now 
I have got a fixed address, 1719 Turk Street, San Francisco. 
Hope you will have time to pen a few lines in reply to this. 
I had a manuscript account sent me by you. I sent it back 
as you desired ; besides that, I had no other accounts. It 
is all right. 

I had a nice letter from Miss Souter from London. She 
expects to have Mr. ... to dine with her. 

So glad to hear of Maigot’s success. I have given her 
over to you, and am sure you will take care of her. I will 
be here a few weeks more and then go East. I am only 
waiting for the warm season. 
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I imvt not bpen at alj su<xe»sful financially but 
am not in want. Anyway, things will go on as usual mth 
me, I am sui?e; and if they don't, what then? 

I am perfectly resigned* I had a letter from die 
Matt); they had the Utsava yesterday, I do not intend 
to go by the Pacific, Don't care where I go, and when. 
Now perfectly resigned; Mother knows; a great change, 
peacefulness is coming on me. Mother, I know, will see 
to it. I die a Sannyasin, You have been more than mother 
to me and mine. All love, all blessings be yours for ever, 
is the constant prayer of 

ViVEKANANDA. 

PS, Kindly tell Mrs, Leggett that my address for some 
weeks now will be, 1719 Turk Street, San Francisco. 

V. 


CLXIV 

To Miss Mary Hale 


1719 Turk Street, 
San Francisco, 
22nd March, 1900, 


My Dear Mary, 

Many thanks for your kind note. You are correct that 
I have many other thoughts to think besides Indian people, 
but they have all to go to the background before the all- 
absorbing mission—^my Master's work. 

I would that this sacrifice were pleasant. It is not, 
and naturally makes one bitter at times; for know, Mary, 
I am yet a man and cannot wholly forget myself; hope I 
shall some time. Pray for me. 

Of course I am not to be held responsible for Misi 
MacLeod's or Miss Noble's or anybody elsc^s views 
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Vt^;a3}im8 utytlihig cIms am X? Y<m vte^dr leuad 

me antwrt utider ciitkiira. 

1 am glad you axe gping over to Europe for a long 
period. Make a long tour, you have been lot^ a houm- 
dove. 

As for me, I am tired cm the other hand of eternal 
damping; that is why I want to go back home and be 
quiet I do not want to work any more. My nature is 
the retirement of a scholar. I never get it! 1 pray 1 will 
get it now that I am all broken and woxked out. When¬ 
ever I get a letter from Mrs. Sevier from her Himalayan 
home, I feel like hying off to the 'Himalayas. I am really 
sick of this platform work and eternal trudging and seeing 
new &ices and lecturing. 

You need not bother about getting up classes in 
Chicago. I am getting money in Frisco and will soon make 
enough for my pass^e home. 

How are you and the sisters? I expect to come to 
Chicago sometime towards the first pan of April. 

Yours, 

VrVEKANANDA. 


CLXV 

To Miss Mary Hale 


1719 Turk Street, 
San Francisco, 
28th March, 1900. 


Weu. Blessed Mary, 

This is to let you know “I am very happy". Not 
that I am getting into a shadowy optimism, but my power 
of suffering is increasing. I am being lifted up above 
the pestilential mianna of this world’s joys and sonows; 
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they are lotiug their meaning. It is a land dieantt; it 
does not matter whether one enjoys or weeps; they aie 
but dreams, and as such, must break sooner or later. How 
are things going on with you folks there? Harriet is going 
to have a good time at Paris. I am sure to meet her ovdr 
there and parler frnnsaisel I am getting by heart a French 
dktionnatrel 1 am making some money too ; hard work 
morning and evening ; yet better for all that. Good sleep, 
good digestion, perfect irregularity. 

You are going to the East. I hope to come to Chicago 
before the end of April. If I can*t, I will surely meet you 
in the East before you go. 

What are the McKindley girls doing? Eating grape¬ 
fruit concoctions and getting plump? Go on, life is but 
a dream. Are you not glad it is so? Myl They want an 
eternal heaven! Thank God, nothing is eternal except 
Himself. He alone can bear it, I am sure. Eternity of 
nonsense! 

Things are beginning to hum for me; they will 
presently roar. I shall remain quiet though, all the 
same. Things are not humming for you just now. I am 
so sorry, that is, I am trying to be, for I cannot be sorry 
for anything any more. I am attaining peace that passeth 
understanding, which is neither joy nor sorrow, but some¬ 
thing above them both. Tell Mother that. My passing 
through the valley of death, physical, mental, last two 
years, has helped me in this. Now I am nearing that 
Peace, the eternal silence. Now I mean to sec things as 
they are, everything in that peace, perfect in its way, 
"“He whose joy is only in himself, whose desires are only 
in himself, he has learned his lessons.” This is the great 
lesson that we are here to leam through myriads of 
births and heavens and hells—that there is nothing to be 
asked for, desired for, beyond one’s S^li ^'Thc greatest 
thing I can obtain is my Self.” am free”, therefot^ 

1 require none else for my bappii^ss. ''Alone tiuoug^ 
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for ever/' T4ii» i» Vedlantism, I {m^atched the theory ao 
foog, bat 0(h» joy! Mmry, my dear sister, I am realising 
it now every day* Yes, I am—am free/' "Alone, alone, 
1 am the one without a second*" 

Ever yours in the Sat-Chit-Ananda, 

ViVEKANANOA. 

PS. Now I am going to be truly Vivekananda, 
Did you ever enjoy evil I Hal ha! you silly girl, all is 
good! Nonsense, Some good, some evil. I enjoy the good 
and 1 enjoy the evil. I was Jesus and I was Judas Iscariot; 
both my play, my fun. "So long as there arc two, fear 
shall not leave thee/' Ostrich method? Hide your heads 
in the sand and think there is nobody seeing you! All 
is good! Be brave and face everything—come good, 
come evil, both welcome, both of you my play. I have 
no good to attain, no ideal to clench up to, no ambition 
to fulfil; I, the diamond mine, am playing with pebbles, 
good and evil; good for you—evil, come; good for you 
good, you come too. If the universe tumbles round my 
ears, what is that to me? I am Peace that passeth under¬ 
standing ; understanding only gives us good or evil. 1 am 
beyond, I am peace. 

V. 


CLXVI* 

To Swami Tunyananda 


San Franciscx>, 
March, 1900. 


Dear Haribhax, 

I have just received a bill of lading from Mrs. 
Baherji She has sent some DAI (pulses) and rice* I am 
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tending tbe W!l of lading to you. Give it to Miss Waldo { 
she will bring all these things when they come. 

Next week I am leaving this place for Chicago; 
thence I go over to New York. I am getting on some¬ 
how. , , . Where are you putting up now? What are you 
doing? 

Yours affectionately, 
ViVEKANANDA* 


CLXVII 

To Miss Josephine MacLeod 


1719 Turk Street, 
San Francisco, 
30th March, 1900. 


My Dear Joe, 

Many thanks for the prompt sending of the books. 
They will sell quick, I believe. You have become worse 
than me in changing your plans, I see. I wonder why 
I have not got any Awakened India yet. My mail is getting 
so knocked about, I am afraid. 

I am working hard—^making some money—^and am 
getting better in health. Work morning and evening, go 
to bed at 12 p.m. after a heavy supper I—and trudge all 
over the town! And get better too! 

So Mrs. Milton is there, give her my love, will you? 
Has not Turiyananda's leg got all right? 

I have sent Margot’s letter to Mrs, Bull as she wanted. 
I am so happy to learn of Mrs. Leggett’s gift to her. Things 
have got to come round ; anyway, they are bound to, because 
nothing is eternals 

I will be a week or two more here if I find it paying, 





npi-* 

diea to a place near bf dtJkd Stot^ton aad ( 3 teii-~ 4 [ 
dbn'tkitow. 11111]^ aie going anyhow. 

I tm very paacofnt and quiet, <ai«l things are going 
anyway—ojust they gp. With ail love, 

, ViVEKANANDA. 

PS. Miss Waldo is just the person to undertake editing 
f[amuf^yagtt with additions etc. 

V. 


cajcvm* 

To Swomi Turiyananda 


Dear Hmibhai, 

1 am glad to hear that your leg is all right and 
that you are doing splendid work. My body is going on 
all right. The thing is, 1 Call ill when I take too much 
precaution. 1 am cooking, eating whatever comes, work¬ 
ing day and night, and I am all right and sleeping 
soundly I 

1 am going over to New York within a month. Has 
Sarada’s magazine gone out of circulation? I am not 
getting it any longer. Awakened also has gone to sleep, I 
think. They are not sending it to me any more. Let that 
go. HieTe is an outbreak of plague in our country ; who 
knovni wdio is alive and who is deadl Weil, a letter hpom 
Adra has anne today. He had hidden himself in the town 
o[ Ramg^rii in Sikar State. Someone told him diat Viveka- 
nanda was dead; so he has written to met I am sending 
him a reply. 

All w<ell here. Hope this finds you and all Mhers 
vrelL 

Youts affectionately, 
VlVEKANANlMv 

vm—» 
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To Miss Joseph^ MonJJfiid 


1719 Turk Street, 
San FRANasc», Cauf., 
April, 1900. 


My Dear Joe, 

Just a line before you start for France. Are you 
going via England? I had a beautiful letter horn Mn. 
Sevier in which I find that Miss Mhller sent simply a 
paper without any other words to Kali who was with her 
in Darjeeling. 

Congreave is the name of her nephew, and he is in 
the Transvaal war; that is the reason she underlined that, 
to show her nephew fighting the Boers in TranSvaaL 
That was all. I cannot understand it any more now than 
then, of course. 

I am physically worse than at Los Angeles, mentally 
much better, stronger, and peaceful. Hope it will con> 
tinue to be so. 

I have not got a reply to my letter to you ; I ei^iect 
it soon. 

One Indian letter of mine was directed by mistake 
to Mrs. Wheeler; it came all right to me in the end. I 
had nice notes from Saradananda ; they are doing beauti¬ 
fully over there. The boys are working up; well, scold¬ 
ing has both sides, you see; it makes them up and doing. 
We Indians have been so dependent for so long that it 
requires, I am sorry, a good lot of tongue to make them 
active. One of the laziest fellows had taken charge’ fd 
the anniversary this year and pulled it through. They 
.^vc planned and are successfully working famine worits 





by tbemteht* iviidioat my i. . . Afi tbit comm firom 
th« tenific icoldiag I have been giving, sucei 

They ate itaodiiqp mi their own feet. 1 am so 
See Joe, the Mother is woiiing. 

X sent Miss Thursby’s letter to Mrs. Hearst. Mie 
sent me an invitation to her musical. I could not go. I 
had a bad ccdd. So that was all. Another lady for 
whom 1 had a letter from Miss Thuisby, an Oakland 
lady, did not reply. I don’t know whether I shall midte 
miotig^ in Frisco to pay my fare to Chicago! Oakland 
work has been succesdul. I hope to get abcmt $ 100 
from Oakland, that is all. After all, I am content. It is 
iKtter that I tried. . . . Even the magnetic healer had not 
anything for me. Well, things will go on anyhow hir me; 
I do not care how. ... I am very peaceful. I learn 
horn Los Angeles, Mrs. Leggett has been bad again. I 
wired to New York, to learn what truth was in it. I will 
get a rq>iy soon, 1 expect. 

Say, how will you arrange about my mail when the 
Leggetts are over on the other side? Will you so arrange 
that they reach me ri^t? 

1 have nothing more to say; all love and gratitude 
is yours; already you know that. You have already done 
more than 1 ever deserved. I don’t know whether I go 
to Paris or not, but I must go to England sure in May. 
I muM not go hcmie without trying England a few weeks 
more. With all love. 


Ever yours in the Lord, 

VlVEXANANlWi. 


PS. Mrs. Hansborough and Mrs. Appenul have 
taken a fiat for a month at 1719 Tutk Street. X am with 
them, and diall be a few weeks. V. 
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To Mrs, Oh Bull 


1716 tuRK SitaCT, 
San Francisco, 
1st April, im. 


Dear Dhira Mata, 

Your kind note came this morning. I «aun so happy 
to learn that all the New York friends are being cured by 
Mrs. Milton. She has been very unsuccessfrd, it scons, 
in Los Angeles, as all the people we introduced tell me. 
Some are in a worse state than before the skin paring. 
Kindly give Mrs. Milton my love; her rubbings used 
to do me good at the time at least. Poor Dr. Hillert 
We sent him over post-haste to Los Angeles to get his 
wife cured. You ought to have seen him the other 
morning and heard him too! Mrs. Hiller, it appears, is 
many times worse for all the rubbings given ; and she is 
only a few bones ; and, above all, the doctor had to spoid 
500 dollars in Los Angeles. That makes him feel very bad. 
1, of course, would not write this to Joe; she is happy 
in her dreams of having done so much good to poor 
sufferers. But oh, if she could hear the Los Angeles 
folks and this old Dr. Hiller, she would change her mind 
at once and learn wisdom from an old adage not to 
recommend medicine to any one. I am so glad I did not 
write of old Dr. Hiller’s alacrity in getting over to Los 
Angeles when he heard of this cure from Joe. She ought 
to have seen the old man dance about my room, with 
greater alacrity! 500 dollars was too much for the old 
man ; he is a German ; he dances about, slaps his podtets 
and says, *'¥ou can’th have goth the five hundred, buth 
for this silly cure!" 

Then there are poor people who paid h«r three 
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doUari « WHa^met aadl now lawa^niaiwtii^ Joe 

Mid mywH. Doo't tdl to* Joe< Yml aod due am 
afiotid. to lose money on anyone. So also the old Oeiman 
doctor, but the poor boy finds it a Int hard. ,Tbe idd doo- 
4<n' is now persuaded that some devils are misairan^ing 
-his affairs o£ late. He had counted on so much to have me 
as his guest, and his wife righted, but he had to run to Los 
Angeles and that upset the whole plan; and now, though 
he tries his best to get me in as his guest, 1 fight shy, not 
of him, but of his wife and sister-in-law. He is sure, 
^'Devils must be in it"; he has been a Hieosophtcal 
student. 1 t<dd him to write to Miss MacLeod to hunt 
-up a devil-driver somewhere so that he might run with his 
tyife and spend another five hundred! Doing good is 
not always smooth! 

As for me, I get the fun out of it—as long as Joe pays 
—-bone-cracker, or skin-parer, or any system whatever. 
But this was not fair of Joe—after having got in all these 
people to get rubbed down, to run off and let me bear 
all the compliments! 1 am glad she is not introducing any 
outsiders to be skinned. Otherwise Joe would be gone to 
Paris, leaving poor Mr. Leggett to collect the compliments. 
I sent in a Christian Science healer to Dr. Hiller 
as a make-up of Joe’s misdemeanour, but his wife slammed 
the door in her face and would have nothing to do with 
queer healing. 

Anyhow, I sincerely hope and pray Mrs. Leggett will 
be well this time. Did they analyse the sting? 

I hope the will will arrive soon ; I am a bit anxious 
about it. I expected to get a draft trust-deed also by 
this mail from India; no letters came, not even 
Awakened India, though I find Awakened India has reached 
San Francisco. 

I read in the papers the other day of 500 deaths in 
one Week of plague in Calcutta! Mother knows what is 
good. 
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So Mr. Leggett hm got the V. Society «{(. Goo4 ‘ 

How is Olea? Waim is Maigot? I wrote her«leaner 
the other 4ay to 21 W. 34, N. Y. I woa so happy that 
she is xoaking headway. With all love. 

Ever your soi^ 
Vivxbananoia. 

PS. I am getting all the worit I can do and more, 
i win make my passage, anyhow. Though they cannot 
pay me much, yet they pay some, and by constant work 
1 win make enou^ to pay my way and have a £ew 
hundred in the pocket anyhow. So you needn’t be the 
least anxious about me. V. 


CLXXI 

To Sister Nivedita 


U. S.A.. 

6th April, 1900, 


Dear Maroot, 

Glad you have returned. Gladder you are going to 
Paris. I shall go to Paris of course, only don’t know 
when. Mrs. Leggett thinks 1 ought to immediately, and 
take up studying French. Well, take what comes. So you 
do too. 

Finish your books, and in Paris we are going to 
conquer the Froggies. How is Mary? Give her my 
love. My work here is done. I will come in fifteen 
days to Chicago if Mary is there. She is going away to 
the Fast soon. With blessings, 

VlVEKANANDA. 


PS. The mind is omn^resent and can be heard and 
felt anywhere. V. 
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To an American friend 


San Francsisoo, 

7th April, im, 

... 1 am moie calm aad quiet now than I ever was. 
I am on my own feet, working hard and with pleasure. 
Td work I have the ri^t. Mother knows the rest. 

You see, 1 shall have to stay here, longer than 1 
intended, and work. But don’t be disturt>ed. I shadl 
work out all my problems. 1 am on my own feet now, 
and I begin to see the light. Success would have led me 
astray, and I would have lost sight of the truth that I am 
a Sannyadn. That is why Mother is giving me this 
experience. 

My boat is nearing the calm harbour from which it 
is never more to be driven out. Glory, glory unto 
Mother! I have no wish, no ambition now. Blessed be 
Mother! I am the servant of Ramakrishna. 1 am merely 
a machine. I know nothing else. Nor do I want to know. 
Glory, glory unto Shri Guru ! 


CLXXIII 
To Mrs. Ole Bull 


1719 Turk Street, 
San Francisco, 
8th April, 1900. 


My Dear Dhira Mata, 

Here is a long letter from A-. He seems to be 

imtirely upset. I am sure a little kindness will com¬ 
pletely win him over. He thinks that you want to drive 
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him out of New Yoi&»^etc. He awaiis my oidert. 1 
have told him to trust you in everything and remain in 
New Yoik till I cmne* 

I thinjt^ as things stand in New York, they require my 
presence. Do you? In that case I shall come over 
soon. 

I have been making enough money to pay my passage. 
1 will stop on my way at Chicago and Detroit. 

Of course by that time you will be off. A—♦ has 
done good work so far; and, of course, you know I do 
not meddle with my workers at all. 

The man who can work has an individuality <d has 
own and resists any pressure there. That is my reason 
in leaving workers entirely free. Of course you are on 
the spot and know best. Advise me what to do. 

The remittance to Calcutta has duly reached. I got 
news of it by this malL My cousin sends her respects and 
thanks, but she is sorry she cannot write English. 

I am getting better every day, and even walking 
uphill. There are falls now and then, but the duration is 
decreasing constantly. My thanks to Mrs. Milton. 

I had a little note from Siri Gryanander. Poor girl, 
she is so thankful to be trusted. That is just like Mrs. 
Leggett—good, good, good. Money is not evil after all 
—in good hands. I hope fervently Siri will completely 
recover, poor child. 

I will leave here in about two weeks. I go to a place 
called Star Klon and then start for the East. It may be I 
may go to Denver also. With all love to Joe, 

Ever your son, 
VlVEKANANUA. 


PS. I do not any more doubt my ultimate one; 
you ought to see me working like a steam engine* cook- 



|ng|« «atinf tn^^iDf and ef*cryi|uiigk suod^ a)i tlie- san^ 
•leqi^ «»d leeqpinf wdl! 

I liavie nm dime any anittnf'<'^<no time. 1 am so glad 
Mm. Leggett is nuidi bettor and walking about nabiially. 
1 expect her complete recovery soon and pray (or it. 

V. 

PS. I had a nice letter from Mrs. Sevier; Umy are 
going on ^lendidly with the work. Plague has broken 
out severely at Calcutta, but no hullabaloo over it this 
time. V. 

PS. Did you reveal to A-.that I have given over 

to you the diarge of the entire work? Well, you know 
best how to do things; but he seems to he hurt at that. 

V. 


CLXXIV 

To Miss Josephine MacLeod 

1719 Turk Street, 
San Francisco, 
JOth April, 1900. 

Dear Joe, 

There is a squabble in New York, I see. I got a 

letter fiom A-stating that he was going to leave New 

York. He thou^t Mrs. Bull and you have written lots 
against him to me. I wrote him back to be patient and 
wait, and that Mrs. Bull and Miss MacLeod wrote only 
good things about him. 

Well, Joe Joe, you know my method in all these tows ; 
to leave all tows alone I “Mother” sees to all such things. 
I have finidied my work. I am retired, Joe. “Mother” 
will work now HeisdE. That it all. 

Now, as you say, I am goii^ to send all the money 
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I Inve made hotr 1 liould do it tod^y, Imt X am ivaitliic 
to zoake it a thousand. 1 expect to nuke a ^bmoand ill 
Frisco by the end cd this wedt. 1 will buy a draft on 
New Yodc. and send it or ask the bank the best way to 
do it. 

I have plenty of letters from the Math and the 
Himalayan centre. This morning came oi^ from 
Swarupananda. Yesterday one from Mrs. Sevier. 

I told Mrs. Hansboiongh about the photos. 

You tell Mr. Leggett from me to do what is best about 
the Vedanta Society matter. The only thing 1 see is that 
in tsvery country we have to follow its own method. As 
such, if 1 were you, I would convene a meeting of idl the 
members and sympathisers and ask them what they want 
to do. Whether they want to organise or not, what sort of 
organisation they want if any, etc. But Lordy, do it on 
your own hook. I am quits. Only if you think my presence 
would be of any help I can come in fifteen days. 

1 have finished my work here: only, out of San Francisco, 
Stockton is a little city I want to work a few days in ; then 
1 go East. I think 1 should rest now, although I can have 
$ 100 a week average in this city, all along. This time I 
want to let upon New York the charge of the Light 
Brigade. 

With all love. 


Ever yours affectionately, 
VlVEKANANDA, 


PS. If the workers are all averse to organising, do 
you think there is any benefit in it? You know bett. 
Do what you think best. I have a letter from Margot 
from Chicago. She asks some questions; I am going to 
twply. V, 
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GtXXVt 

To on American friend 


Alameda, California, 
J2th April, mo. 


Mother is becoming propitious once more. TlitngF 
are looking up. They must 

Worii always brings evil with it I have paid for the 
accumulated evil with bad health. I am glad. My mind 
is all the better for it. There is a mellowness and a calmness 
in life now, which was never there before. 1 am learning 
imw how to be detached as well as attached, and mentally 
becoming my own master. ... 

Mother is doing Her own woiit; I do not worry 
much now. Moths like me die by the thousand every 
instant Her wotk. goes on all the same. Glory unto 
Mother! . . . Alone and drifting about in the will-current 
of the Mother has been my whole life. The moment I 
have tried to break this, that moment I have been hurt. 
Her will be done! . . . 

I am happy, at peace with myself, and more of the 
Sannyasin than I ever was before. The love for my own 
kith and kin is growing less every day, and that for Mother 
increasing. Memories of long nights of vigil with Shri 
Ramakrishna under the Dakshineswar Banyan are waking 
up once more. And work? What is work? Whose worit? 
Whom shall I woik. for? 

I am free. I am Mother’s child. She works, She 
plays. Why should I plan? What should I plan? 
.Tltkigs came and went, just as She liked, without my 
fdanning. We are Her automata. She is the wirepuller. 
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CLXXVl 

Ta Miss Josephine MacLeod 

Alameda, CalifcwniA, 
20th April, 1900. 


My Dear Joe, 

Received your note today. I wrote you one yester¬ 
day but directed it to England thinking you will be 
there. 

I have given your message to Mrs. Betts. I am so 

sorry this little quarrel came with A->. 1 got also his 

letter you sent. He is correct so far as he says, “Swami 
wrote me, ‘Mr. L^;gett is not interested in Vedanta and 
will not help any more. You stand on your own feet.’ ” 
It was as you and Mrs. Leggett desired me to write him 
from Los Angeles about New York—in reply to his asking 
me what to do for funds. 

Well, things will take their own shape, but it seems 
in Mrs. Bull’s and your mind there is some idea that' I 
ought to do something. But in the first place I do not 
know anything about the diSiculties. None of you write 
me anything about what that is for, and I am no thought- 
reader. You simply wrote me a general idea that A— 
wanted to keep things in his hands. What can 1 under¬ 
stand from it? What are the difiBculties? Regarding what 
the differences are about, I am as much in the dark as 
about the exact date of the Day of Destruction! And yet 
Mrs. Bull’s and your letters show quite an amount of 
vexation! These things get complicated sometimes, in 
spite of ourselves. Let them take their shape. 

I have executed and sent the will to Mr. Leggett as 
desired by Mrs. Bull. 

I am going on, sometimes well and at other times ill. 
I cannot say, on my conscience, that I have been the 
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i KtQ vtxy tiutnJcl^. .My tow po her. Hope ah« witt 
b^Mfit othm. 

tm to Mn. hull this fact. 1 got A few page 

sennon. as to how I ought to be grateful and thanMitl* 

etc., etc. All that is, uxee, the outcome ol this A- 

businesst Stuniy and Mrs. Johnson got disturbed by Margot^ 
and they fell upon me. Now A-^*—t distuihs Mrs. Bull 
and. of course, 1 have to bear the brunt of it. Such, 
is life I 

You uid Mrs. Leggett wanted me to write him to 
be free and independent and that Mr. Leggett was not 
going to help them. I wrote it—^now what can I do? If 
John or Jach do^ not obey you, am I to be banged for it? 
What do 1 know about this Vedanta Society? Did I start 
it? Had 1 any hand in it? Then again, nobody condescends 
to write me anything about what the affair is! Well, this 
world is a great fun. 

I am glad Mrs. Leggett is recovering fast. I pray every 
moment for her complete recovery. 1 start for Chicago 
on Monday. A kind lady has given me a pass up to New 
York to be used within three months. The Mother will 
tdee care of me. She is not going to strand me now after 
guarding me all my life. 

Ever yours gratefully, 

VlVEKANANDA. 


CLXXVII 
To Miss Mary Hale 

2ird April, im. 


My Deae BfARV, 

I ought to have started today but circumstances so 
happ^ied ^t 1 cannot fosgo the temptation to be in a 
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voider tlte luufe xed*wood treat <dc Cidilends belaid 
1 leave. Hietefore I pos^oe it bx three or four tiifi* 
Again after the incessamt work 1 requite a bxeath o{ God’i 
ftee air before I start on this b<Hie»brealung journey of 
four days. 

Maigot insists in her letter that I must keep my prom* 
ise to ccane to see Aunt Mary in fifteen days. It will be 
kept—only in twenty days instead of fifteen. By that 1 
avoid the nasty snowstorm Chicago had lately and get a 
little strength too. 

Maigot is a great partisan of Aunt Mary it seems, 
and other people besides me have nieces and cousins and 
aunts. 

I start tcHnorrow to the woods. Wopf! get my lungs 
full of ozone before getting into Chicago. In the inean>- 
while keep my mail for me when it comes to Chicago and 
don’t send it off here like a good girl as you ate. 

I have finished work. Only a few days’ rest, my friends 
insist—three or four—^before facing the railway. 

I have got a free pass for three months from here to 
New York; no expense except the sleeping car; so, you see, 
free, free! 

Yours affectionately, 
Vivekananha. 


CLXXVIII 
To Miss Mary Hale 


30th April. 1900. 

My Dear Mary, 

Sudden indisposition and fever prevent my starting 
for Chicago yet. I will start as soon as I am strong for the 
journey. I had a letter from Margot the other day. Give 
her kindly my love, and know youisejf my eteftial joee. 





Wum l» Haiyfei? StiU ia aiici|{0? Aiul the »i<kitidley 
siMen? Tta all lay love. 

VlVZXANAliaM. 


CLXXIX 
To Sister Nivedtta 


2nd May, 1900. 

My Dear Nivbihta^ 

1 have been very ill—one more relapse brou^t about 
by months of hard work. Well, it has shown me that 1 have 
no kidney or heart disease whatsoever, only overworked 
nerves. 1 am, therefore, going today in the country for some 
days till I completely recover, which 1 am sure will be in 
a few days. 

In the meanwhile 1 do not want to read any India 
letters with the plague news etc. My mail is coming to 
Mary' either she or you keep them (you, if she goes away) 
till I return. 

I am going to throw off all worry, and glory unto 
Mother. 

Mrs. C. P. Huntington, a very, very wealthy lady, 
who has helped me, came; wants to see and help you. 
She will be in New York by the first of June. Do not go 
away without seeing her. If I cannot come early enough, 
I will send you an introduction to her. 

Give my love to Mary. I am leaving here in a few 
days. 

Ever yours with blessings, 
VlVEKANANUA. 

PS. The accompanying letter is to introduce you 
|o Mrs. M. C. Adams, wife of Judge Adams. Go to see 
)wr itmnediately. Much good may come out cff it Saii$ 
well kaowi); find out her address. V. 
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CLXXX 

To Sister NitfeSta' 


San Fkanosoo, 
26th May, 1900. 


Dear Nivedita, 

All blessings on you. Don’t despond in the least. 
Shri wah Guru] Shri wah Guru! You come of the blood of 
a Kshatriya. Our yellow garb is the robe ci death on the 
held of battle. Death for the cause is our goal, not sutxess. 
Shri wah Guru] . . . 

Bladt and thick are the folds of sinister fate. But 1 
am the master. 1 raise my hand, and lo, they Vimishl 
All this is nonsense. And fear? 1 am the Fear of fear, the 
Terror of terror, I am the fearless secondless One, I am 
the Rule of destiny, the Wiper-out of fact. Shri wah Guru ! 
Steady, child, don’t be bought by gold or anything else, 
and we win! 

VlVEKANANStA. 


CLXXXI 

To Miss Mary Hale 

1921 W 21 STREET, 
Los Angeles, 
17th June, 1900. 


My Dear Mary, 

It is true I am much better, but not yet completely 
recovered; anyway, the complexion of the mind is one 
belonging to everyone that suffers. It is neither gas nor 
anything else. 

Klli wor^ip is not a necessary step in any religion. 
Hie Upanishads tefeh us all there is of religion. Kali 
worship is my special fad; you never heard me preach 
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ili w md i»f nay preaiclii% it in ladk. 1 mdy pirmb 
what h good for waivcml humanity. If there i» any 
euiiou$ method which applies entirely to me, I keep 
it a secret and there it ends. I must not explain 
to you what l^ali worship is, as I never taught it 
to anybody. 

You are entirely mistaken if you think the Boses are 
refected by the Hindu people. The English rulers want 
to push him into a comer. They don’t of course like that 
sort of development in the Indian race. They make it hot 
for him, that is why he seeks to go elsewhere. 

By the "‘anglicised” are meant people who by their 
manners and conduct show that they are ashamed of us 
poor, old type Hindus. I am not ashamed of my race or 
my birth or nationality. That such people are not liked 
by the Hindus, I cannot wonder. 

Ceremonials and symbols etc. have no place m oui 
religion which is the doctrine of the Upanishads, pure and 
simple. Many people think the ceremonial etc help them 
in realising religion. I have no objection 

Religion is that which does not depend upon books 
or teachers or prophets or saviours, and that which does 
not make us dependent in this or in any other lives upon 
others. In this sense Advaitism of the Upanishads is the 
onh religion. But saviours, books, prophets, cere¬ 
monials, etc. have their places. They mav help many 
as Kali worship helps me in m\ seculai woik They arc 
welcome. 

The Gura, however, is a different idea. It is tiie rela¬ 
tion between the transmitter and the receiver of force— 
psychic power and knowledge Each nation is a type, 
physically and mentally. Each is constantly receiving 
ideas from others only to work them out into its type, that 
i$. along the national line. The time has not come for the 
destruction of types. All education from any source is 
compatible with the ideals in every country*; only they 
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mwt be iiatioiiaUsedt ie% £aU in line witb tbe rest el tbe 
type manifestation. 

Renunciation is always the ideal of every race; only 
other races do not know what they are made to do by 
nature unconsciously. Through the ages one purpose 
runs sure. And that will be finished with the destruction of 
this earth and the sunl And worlds are always in progress 
indeed! And nobody as yet developed enough in any 
one of the infinite worlds to communicate with usl Bosh I 
They are bom, show the same phenomena, and die the 
same death! Increasing purpose! Babies! Live in the land 
of dreams, you babies! 

Well, now about me. You must persuade Harriet 
to give me a few dollars every month, and 1 will have 
some other friends do the same. If I succeed, I fly off to 
India. I am dead tired of the platform work for a living. 
It does not please me any more. I retire and do some writing 
if 1 can do some scholarly work. 

1 am coming soon to Chicago, hope to be there in a 
few days. Say, would not Mrs. Adams be able to get up a 
class for me to pay my passage back? 

Of course I shall try different places. So much of 
optimism has come to me, Mary, that I should fly off to 
the Himalayas if 1 had wings. 

I have worked for this world, Mary, all my life, and 
it does not give me a piece of bread without taking a pound 
of flesh. 

If I can get a piece of bread a day, I retire entirely ; 
but this is impossible—this is the increasing purpose that 
is unfolding all the devilish inwardness, as I am getting 
older! 


Ever yours in the Lord, 
VlVEKANANDA 
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VS^ ii Boan lound tbe in^ity of things, X'hovc 

it now. This is the worid, hideous, beastly corpse. Who 
thinks <d helping it is a fool > But we have to week, out oUr 
siavery by doing good or evil; 1 have worked it out, 1 
hope. May the Lord take me to the other shorel Amenl 
I have given up all thoughts about India or any land. I 
am now selfish, want to save myself t 

"He who revealed unto Brahmil (the first of the gods) 
the Vedas, who is manifest in every heart, unto Him I 
tike refuge, hoping deliverance from bondage.” 

V. 


CLXXXII 
To Miss Mary Hale 


Vedanta SooETy, 
146 E. 55th Street, 
New York, 

2Srd June, 1900, 


My Dear Mary, 

Many, many thanks for your beautiful letter. I am 
very well and happy and same as ever. Waves must come 
before a rise. So with me. I am very glad you are going 
to pray. Why don’t you get up a Methodist camp-meeting? 
That will have quicker effect, I am sure. 

1 am determined to get rid of all sentimentalism, and 
emotionalism, and hang roe if you ever find me emo¬ 
tional. I am the Advaitist; our goal is knowledge —no 
feelings, no love, as all that belongs to matter and super¬ 
stition and bondage. I am only existence and knowl¬ 
edge. 

Greenacre will give you good rest. I am sure. 
I wish you all joy there. Don’t for a moment worry on 
my account. "Mother” looks after me. She is bringing 
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me fast out ut the ball of eoiotioiiaiism^ aiid briiigiiig me 
into the light of pure reason^ With everiasting wishes for 
) 0 ur happiness, 

Ever your brother, 
VlVElUNANOA, 

PS. Margot starts on the 26th. I may follow in a 
week or two. Nobody has any power over for I am 
the spirit. I have no ambition; it is all Mother's work ; 
I have no part. V 

I could not digest your letter as the dyspepsia was 
rather bad last few days. V 

Non-attachment has alwa)s been there. It has come 
in a minute. Very soon I stand where no sentiment, no 
feeling, can touch me V. 


CLxxxm 

To Mi^s Mary Hale 


102 E. 58th Street, 
New York, 
nth July, 1900 


M\ Diar Di voted Sister, 

I was glad to get your note as also to learn that you 
^\ere going to Greenacre. Hope you will have much 
profit. I have been much censured by everyone for 
cutting off my long hair. I am sorry You forced me to 
do it. 

I had been to Detroit and came back yesterday. 
Trying as soon as possible to go to France, thence to India. 
Very little news here ; the work is closed. I am taking 
regularly my meals and sleeping—that is all. 

Ever faithful and loving brother, 
VlVEKANANDA. 

PS. Write to the girls to send my mails, if any, at 
Chicago. V. 
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CLXXXIV 

To Swami Turiyananda 

102 East 58th Street, 
New York, 

J8th July, 1900. 


Mv Dear Turiyananoa, 

Your letter reached me redirected. I stayed in Detroit 
for three days only. It is frightfully hot here in New York. 
There was no Indian mail for you last week. I have not 
heard from Sister Nivedita yet. 

Things are going on the same way with us. Nothing 
particular. Miss Muller cannot come in August. I will 
not wait for her. I take the next train. Wait till it comes. 
With love to Miss Boocke, 

Yours in the Lord, 
. Vivekananda. 

PS. Kali went away about a week ago to the 
mountains. He cannot come back till September. I am 
all alone, and washing ; I like it. Have you seen ray friends? 
Give them my love. V. 


CLXXXV 

To Miss Josephine MacLeod 

102 East 58th Street, 
New York, 

20th July, 1900. 

Dear Joe, 

Possibly before this reaches you I shall be in Europe, 
London or Paris as the chance of steamer comes. 

I have straightened out my business here. The works 
are at Mr. Whitmarsh’s suggestion in the hands of 
Miss Waldo. 
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I have to get the passage and sail. Mother knowi 
the rest. 

My intimate friend did not materialise yet and writes 
she will come some time in August, and she is dying to 
see a Hindu, and her soul is burning for Mother India. 

I wrote her I may see her in London. Mother knows 
again. Mrs. Huntington sends love to Margot and 
expects to hear from her if she is not too busy with her 
scientific exhibits. 

With all love to “sacred cow“ of India, to yourself, 
to the Leggetts, to Miss (what’s her name?), the American 
rubber plant. 

Ever yours in the Lord, 
VlVEKANANDA. 


CLXXXVI 

To Miss Josephine MacLeod 

102 East 58th Street,. 
New York, 

24th July, 1900, 


Dear Joe, 

The sun = Knowledge. The stormy waters Work. 
The lotus = Love. The serpent=Yoga. The swan = the 
Self, The Motto r= May the Swan (the Supreme Self) send 
us that. It is the mind-lake.^ How do you like it? May 
the Swan fill you with all these anyway. 

I am to start on Thursday next, by the French steamer 
La Champagne, The books are in the hands of Waldo and 
Whitmarsh. They are nearly ready. 

I am well, getting better—^and all right till I see you 
next week. 

Ever yours in the Lord, 

VtVEKANANIMu 

* This explains the desi^ on the RamakrishfUL Math and 
Mission seal, printed on the utlc page of this volume.—Ed, 
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To Swami Turiyananda 


102 East B8th Strekt^ 
New Yore^ 

2M July, mo. 


Bear Turiyananda^ 

I received a letter from Mrs. Hansborough telling me 
of your visit to her. They like you immensely, and I am 
sure you have found in them genuine, pure, and 
absolutely unselfish friends. 

1 am starting for Paris tomorrow. Things all turn 
that way. Kali is not here. He is rather worried at my 
going away, but it has got to be. 

Address your next letter to me care of Mr. Leggett, 
6 Place des Etats Unis, Paris, France. 

Give my love to Mrs. Wyckoff, Hansborough, and to 
Helen. Revive the clubs a bit and ask Mrs. Hansborough 
to collect the dues as they fall and send them to India. 
Sarada writes they are having rather hot times. My kind 
regards for Miss Boocke. With all love. 

Ever youn in the Lord, 
VlVEKANANDA. 


CLXXXVIll* 


To a Brahmacharin^ of the Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati 


New York, 
August, 1900 


Bear- 

I bad a letter from you several days ago, but I could 
not reply earlier. Mr. Sevier speaks well of you in his letter. 
I am very pleased at this. 

* Brahmstchari Harendra Nath, 
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Writ^ to me in mitiute detail who all are there, aittd 
what each one is doing. Why don't you write letters to 
your mother? What is this? Devotion to the mother is 
the root of all welfare. How is your brother getting on 
witli his studies at Calcutta? The Sannyasin-names of 
those there escape my memory—how to address each? 
Give my love to all conjointly. I got the news that Khagen 
has now fully recovered. This is happy news. Write to 
me whether the Seviers are attending to your comforts 
and other details. I am glad to know that Dinu's health 
is all right. The boy Kali has a tendency to become fat; 
but this will all surely go away by constantly climbing up 
and down the hills there. Tell Swamp that I am very 
much pleased with his conducting of the paper. He is doing 
splendid work. Give to all others also my love and blessings. 
Tell everybody that my health is now all right. From 
here I shall go to England and from there to India very 
shortly. 

With all blessings, 
ViVEKANANDA. 


CLXXXIX* 

To Swami Tunyananda 


6 Place Des Etats Unis, 
Paris, 

13th August, 1900, 


Dear Brother Hari, 

I got your letter from California. So three pcisons 
are getting spiritual trances; well, it is not bad. Even 
out of that much good will come. Shri Ramakrishna knows! 
Let things happen as they will. His work He knows, you 
and I are but servants and nothing else. 
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Mw. C. P{»n«l« Just now I got some news ficom New Yoik. 
They azte wdl. Kali is on tour- Write in detail about your 
health and work in San Francisco. And don’t be indiSeient 
to the question of sending money to the Madi. See that 
money ^yes certainly every month, from Los Angela and 
San Ftancisoo. 

I am on the whole doing well. I am shortly starting 
for England. I get news of Sharat. Recently he had an 
attack of dysentery. The rest are all well. This time few 
got malaria; nor js it so prevalent on the banks of the 
Ganga. This year, owing to scarcity of rain, there is fear 
of famine in Bengal also. 

By the grace of Mother, go on doing woiit, brother. 
Mother knows, and you know—but I am offJ Now I am 
going to take a rest. 

Yours afiEectionately, 

VlVEKANANDA. 


CXC 

To Mr. John Fox 

Boulevard Hans Swan, 
Paris, 

J4th August, 1900. 

John Fox, Esq., 

6 Dr. Wolf Street, 

Dorchester, Mass., U. S., America. 

Kindly write Mohin* that he has my blessings in 
whatever he does. And what he is doing now is surely 
much better than lawyering, etc. I like boldness and 

* Mahendmnath Datia. youngei brother of Swamiji. 
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ikdveatimi and atf race Mands in need of that iqpint vary 
much. Only as my health is failing and I do not ex|>ect 
to live long, Mohin must see his way to take care of mother 
and f^ily. I may pass away any moment. 1 am quite 
pioud of him now. 


Yours afiEectionately, 

VtVZatANANDA. 


CXCI* 

To Swami Tunyananda 

6 Place Des Etats Unis, 
Paris, 

Dear Brother Hari, 

Now I am staying on the sea coast o£ France. The 
session of the Congress of History of Religions is over. 
It was not a big affair; some twenty scholars chattered 
a lot on the origin of the Sh^lagrima and the origin of 
Jehovah, and similar topics. I also said something on the 
occasion. 

My body and mind are broken down; I need rest 
badly. In addition, there is not a single person on whom 
I can depend ; on the other hand so long as I live, all will 
become very selfish depending upon me for everything. 
. . . Dealing with people entails constant mental 
uneasiness. ... I have cut myself off by a will. Now I 
am writing to say that nobody will have sole power. All 
will be done in accordance with the view of the majority. 
... If a trust-deed on similar lines can be executed, then 
I am free. . . . 

What you are doing is also Guru Maharaj’s work. 
Continue to do it. Now I have done my part. Don't 
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to mo any mcwe about tboae thing* $ do not even 
Otention tbe subject. 1 have no opinions whatever to give 
on that subject... . 

Yours affecdonatdy, 
ViVinUMANOA. 


PS. Convey nty love to all. 


CXCU* 

To Swami Turiyananda 


6 Place Des Etats Unis, 

Da Forest P. O., Santa Clara Co., 
Paris, France, 

1st September, 1900. 


Mv Dear Hari, 

I learnt everything from your letter. Earlier I had 
an inUing of some trouble between the full-fledged 
Vedantist and the Home of Truth—someone wrote that. 
Such things do occur; wisdom consists in carrying on the 
work by cleverly keeping all in good humour. 

For some time now I have been living incognito, I 
shall stay with the French to pick up their language. I 
am somewhat freed from worries; that is to say, I have 
signed the trust-deed and other things and sent them to 
Calcutta. I have not reserved any right or ownership for 
myself. You now possess everything and will manage all 
work by the Master’s grace. 

I have no longer any desire to kill myself by touring. 
For the present I feel like settling down somewhere and 
spending my time among books. I have somewhat 
mastered tbe Frendi language; but ifT stay among the 
French for a month or two, I shall be able to carry on 
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cotivmatioli welL if one can master tlits laiifuag^ and 
German sufficiently, one can "virtually become well acquaintf 
cd with European learing. The people of France are 
mere intellectualists, they run after worldly things and 
firmly believe God and souls to be superstitions; they 
are extremely loath to talk on such subjects. This is a truly 
materialistic country! Let me see what that Lord does. 
But this country is at the head of Western culture, and 
Paris is the capital of that culture. 

Brother, free me from all work connected with 
preaching. I am now aloof from all that, you manage 
it yourselves. It is my firm conviction that Mother will 
get work done through all of you a hundredfold more 
than through me. 

Many days ago I received a letter from Kali. He must 
have reached New York by now. Miss Waldo sends news 
now and then. 

I keep sometimes well and sometimes bad. Of late 
1 am again having that massage treatment by Mrs. Milton, 
who says, “You have already recovered I “ This much 
I see—whatever the flatulence, I feel no difficulty in 
moving, walking, or even climbing. In the morning I 
take vigorous exercise, and then have a dip in cold 
water. 

Yesterday I went to see the house of the gentleman 
with whom I shall stay. He is a poor scholar, has his 
room filled with books and lives in a flat on the fifth floor. 
And as there are no lifts in this country as in America, 
one has to climb up and down. But it is no longer trying 
to me. 

There is a beautiful public park round the house. 
The gentleman cannot speak English; that is a further 
reason for my going. I shall have to speak French 
perforce. It is all Mother’s will. She knows best what She 
wants to have done. She never speaks out, “only keeps 
raum“. But this much I notice that for a month or so I 
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have heai having intense inaditatkm and repatitian of the 

Please convey my love to Miss Boocke, Miss Bell, 
Mrs. Aift^inel, Miss Becldiam, Mr. George, Br. Logan, and 
t>ther friends and accept it yoiirseK. My love to all in 
Los Angeles also. 


Yours, 

VlVEHANANDA. 


CXCIII* 

To Swamt Tvriyananda 

6 PI.ACE Des Etats Ums. 
September, 1900 


M\ Dear Turiyananda, 

Just now I received tour letter Through Mother’s 
will all work will go on ; don’t be afraid. 1 shall soon leave 
for some other place. Perhaps I shall be on a tour of 
Constantinople and other places for some time. Mother 
knows what will come next. I have received a letter from 
Mrs Wilmot. From this, too, it appears that she is veiy 
enthusiastic. Sit firm and free from worries. Everything 
will be all right. If hearing the N&da etc. does anyone 
hann, he can get lid of it if he gives up meditation for a 
time and takes to fish and meat. If the body does not 
become progressively weak, there is no cause for alarm 
Practice should be slow. 

I shall leave this place before your reply comes. So 
do not send the reply to this letter here. I have received 
all the hmtH of Sarada's paper, and wrote to him lots a 
few weeks ago. I have a mind to send more later on. 
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There is no knowing v^ieie my next st(^ wiU be. 
This much X can say that I am trying to be bee bom 
care. 

I received a letter from KaU, too, today. X ^all send 
him a reply tomorrow. The body is somehow rolling on. 
Work makes it ill, and rest keeps it well—that is all. Mother 
knows. Nivedita has gone to England. She and Mrs. Bull 
are collecting funds. She has a mind to run a schcx>l at 
Kishengarh with the girls she had there. Let her do what 
she can. I do not intervene any more in any matter— 
that is all. 

My love to you. But I have nothing more to advise as 
regards work. 


Yours in service, 

VlVEXANANDA. 


CXCIV 

(Translated from the original in French) 

6 Place Des Etats Unis, Paris, 
October, 1900. 


My Dear Mademoiselle, 

I have been very happy and content here. I am having 
the best of times after many years. I find life here with 
Mr. Bois very satisfactory—the books, the calm, and the 
absence of everything that usually troubles me. 

But I don’t know what kind of destiny is waiting for 
me now. 

My letter is funny, isn’t it? But it is my fiwt attempt. 

Yours feithfully, 
ViVZKANANM. 
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Tff Sister Christine 

(Translated from the origtniil in french) 

6 Puce Des Etats Unis, 
Paris, 

14th October, 1900. 

God bless you at each step, my dear Christine, such is 
my constant prayer 1 

Your letter, so beautiful and so calm, has given me 
that fresh energy which 1 am often losing. 

1 am happy, yes, I am happy, but the cloud has not 
left me entirely. It sometimes comes back, unfortunately, 
but it no longer has the morbidity it used to have. 

I am staying with a famous French writer, M. Jules 
Bois. I am his guest. As he is a man making his living with 
his pen, he is not rich; but we have many great ideas in 
common and feel happy together. 

He discovered me a few years ago and has already 
translated some of my pamphlets into French. We shall 
in the end find what we are looking for, isn’t it? 

Thus, 1 shall travel with Madame Calv^, Miss 
MacLeod, and M. Jules Bois. 1 shall be the guest of Madame 
Calv^, the famous singer. We shall go to Constantinople, 
the Near East. Greece, and Egypt. On our way back, we 
shall visit Venice. 

It may be that I shall give a few lectures in Paris after 
my return, but they will be in English with an interpreter. 
I have no time any more, nor the power to study a new 
language at my age. I am an old man, isn’t it? 

Mrs. Funke is ill. I think she works too hard. She 
already had some nervous trouble. 1 hope she will soon 
be wdl. 
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I sm sending all the maney I earned in Amerka to 
India* Now 1 am free, the begging*monk as before. I 
have also resigned from the Presidentship of the 
Monastery. Thank God, I am free! It is no more for 
me to carry such a responsibility* I am so nervous and 
so weak, 

*‘As the birds which have slept in the branches of a 
tree wake up, singing when the dawn comes, and soar up 
into the deep blue sky, so is the end of my life.” 

I have had many difficulties, and also some very great 
successes. But all my difficulties and suffering count for 
nothing, as I have succeeded. I have attained my aim. 
I have found the pearl for which I dived into the ocean of 
life. I have been rewarded. I am pleased. 

Thus it seems to me that a new chapter of my life 
is opening. It seems to me that Mother will now lead 
me slowly and softly. No more effort on roads full of 
obstacles, now it is the bed prepared with birds* down. 
Do you understand that? Believe me, I feel quite 
sure. 

The experience of all my life, up to now, has taught 
me, thank God, that I always find what I am looking for 
with eagerness. Sometimes it is after much suffering, but 
it does not matter! All is forgotten in the softness of the 
reward. You are also going through troubles, my friend, 
but you shall have your reward. Alas! What you now find 
is not a reward but an additional affliction. 

As to myself, I see the cloud lifting, vanishing, the 
cloud of my bad Karma. And the sun of my good Karma 
rises—shining, beautiful, and powerful. This will also 
be the case for you, my friend. My knowledge of this 
language has not the power to express my emotion. But 
which language can really do so? 

So I drop it, leaving it to your heart to clothe my 
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thought with a soft, lovttig, and shining language* Good 
night, guie Nachtt 

Your devoted friend, 
VrtlJLANANnA. 

PS* We shall leave Paris for Vienna on October 29th. 
Mr. Leggett is leaving for the United States by next week. 
We shall notify the Post Office to forwaid our letters to 
our further destinations. V. 


CXCVI 

To Miss Josephine MacLeod 

Port Tewfick, 
26th November, 1900. 


Dear Joe, 

The steamer was late; so I am waiting. Thank 
goodness, it entered the Canal this morning at Port Said. 
That means it will arrive sometime in the evening if 
everything goes right. 

Of course it is like solitary imprisonment these two 
days, and I am holding my soul in patience. 

But they say the change is thrice dear. Mr. Gaze's 
agent gave me all wrong directions. In the first place, there 
was nobody here to tell me a thing, not to speak of receiving 
me. Secondly, I was not told that I had to change my 
Gaze's ticket for a steamer one at the agent's office, and 
that was at Suez, not here. It was good one way, therefore, 
that the steamer was late ; so I went to see the agent of the 
steamer and he told me to exchange Gaze's pass tor a regular 
ticket. 

I hope to board the steamer sometime tonight. 1 am 
well and happy and am enjoying the fun immensely. 

Via—S5 
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How is Mademoiselle? Where is Bois? Give my 
everlasting gratitude and good wishes to Mme« Calv^. She 
is a good lady. 

Hoping you will enjoy your trip, 

Ever affectionately yours, 

VlVEKANANBA. 


cxcvn 

To Mrs, Ole Bull 

The Math, Belur, 
Howrah Dist., Bengal, India, 
13th December, 1900, 


My Dear Mother, 

Three days ago I reached here. It was quite un¬ 
expected—my visit, and everybody was so surprised. 

Things here have gone better than I expected during 
my absence, only Mr. Sevier has passed away. It was a 
tremendous blow, sure, and I don’t know the future of the 
work in the Himalayas. I am expecting daily a letter from 
Mrs. Sevier who is there still. 

How are you? Where are you? My affairs here will 
be straightened out shortly, I hope, and I am trying my 
best to straighten them out. 

The remittance you send my cousin should henceforth 
be sent to me direct, the bills being drawn in my name. I 
will cash them and send her the money. It is better the 
money goes to her through me. 

Saradananda and Brahmananda are much better and 
this year there is very little malaria here. This narrow 
strip on the banks of the river is always free from malaria. 
Only when we get a large supply of pure water the 
conditions will be perfected here. 


ViVEKANANDA. 
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Abheddnanda (see KiH). 152. 
352, 466, 470 

Absolute, 5. 17, 34-35, 37. 154. 
157-58, 179, 255, 277, 321, 
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Abu. 295 

Account(s). 483-34. 439. 450. 456, 
468 69. 479, 482-83. 495 
Achu (see Achyut) 

Achyut, 410, 417-18, 426, 507 
Adams. Judge. 521 *. Mrs., 332, 
341, 377, 380. 461, 463. 524 ; 
Mrs, M. C., 333, 521 
Advaita. 269, 274, 280, 347-48, 
362, 388 ; can save manlcind, 
335 ; the future religion, 348 
Advaita Ashrama, 529 
Advaitisra. 15. 525 
Africa, 126, 441 ; South, 488 
Agnosiic(s). 229, 232 ; modem, 21 
Ahnman, 252 
Ak5sha. 192, 277 
Alameda, 518 

Alasinga (Perumal), 291. 311-14, 
324, 337, 353. 371. 394, 397. 
416-18, 447 
Albemarle, 355 

Alberta, 351. 360, 392, 409, 424, 
465 

Alexander, the Great, 92 
Allah. 138 

Almora, 169, 262, 400-16. 449, 
453 

Alwar, 438 

Ambala, 417, 420, 423, 426, 434 
America (see United States of 
America), 3n., 85, 116, 148n.. 
1560.. 169n,, 254. 291. 294, 
303, 306, 309, 311-13, 325-26, 
347 49. 352. 364. 368. 871, 377. 
381. 384, 387-88. 409, 426, 435. 
439, 442-44. 447 , 460. 462 64. 
467, 471, 534. 557 ; Politics and 
religion in, 77 

American(5), 53, 64-65, 211, 250. 
311, 815, 326. 332. 342, 351, 
374, 386. 422, 442-43, 448, 464, 
474, 518. 517 ; Consul, 545 ; 
disciple, 36n. ; religion, 317 ; 
woman. 57, 368-69 
Amritsar, 417-18 


Analysis, 12 ; of mind, 36 
Ananda (^ Sachduddtianda) 
Andrew, Miss, 334 
Angel(s), 19. 163 

Annisquam, 305. 817, 319*2l 

Anuradhapuram, 395 

Appenul, Mrs., 509 

Arabia, 62 

Arabs. 212. 217 

Arati, 298 

Arenaf 348 

Arjuna, 8, 227, 255 

Arnold. 97 

Aryan. 59, 241, 271. 580, 395; 

and Semitic, 150-51 
Arya Samaj, 477 
Asana (see seat), 41 
Asceticism, 7. 46, 226-27. 470 
Asia. 92, 241. 395 ; and Europe, 
336 

Asia Minor, 92 
Asiatic Society, 357 
Aspinel, Mrs, 535 
Association, in Calcutta, 401, 403 
Astrology, 183-85, 340; hurts 

men, 182 

Astronomy, 161, 183 
Atherst(s), 138, 207, 216, 219; 

all are, 119. 203 
Atlantic, 341 

Atman (see self and soul), 4. 10, 
16. 23, 27-28, 49, 100, 152. 
336, 384-85, 403 ; realisation of, 
24 , is unuv of all. 32 
Aiul. 418, 421 
Australia, 455, 462 
Authority, 15 ; revolt against, 
24 

Avatar (see incarnation). 271, 468 
AvidyA (see ignorance), 10 
Awakened India (see Frabuddha 
BMraia), 90. 506-07. 511 
Ayurvedic, 452 


Eaburam (see Premananda), 451 
52 

Bahvlontan, 210 
Badridas, 416 

Baghbarar, 283-85, 418. 452 
Bagley, Mrs., 305, 317 
Balbc^ Society, 3^ 
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Baltimore, 323, 324 

Banertl, Mrs., 505 

Bangalw, 291-92 

Baptism, 24, 114-15; -ist., 123 

Baraoagore, 283 

Baroda, 286, 421, 423, 460 

Barrows, Dr., 311, 422, 446 

Basques, 241 

Bcckhatn, Miss, 535 

Belief, 3, 15 

Bell, Miss, 535 

Belur, 412; Math (see Matli, 
Belur) 

Bengal, 271, 288, 300, 330, 395, 
551 

Bci^ali(s), 54, 291. 297, 314, 394, 
401, 421, 449. 462, 465 ; trans¬ 
lation from, 159n., 161, 171, 
283 

Berne, 386 

Besant. Annie, 371, 447. 452 
Betts, Mrs., 518 
Bhagavad Git^ (see GitS) 
Bhakta(s), 258 

Bhakti, 278. 364, 371 ; Dlsya, 
160 

Bhakti-Yoga, 153 : method of, 3 ; 

object of. 3. 153 
Bhakti-Yogi, 3 
BhAshyas, 416 
Bhatc, 2^ 

Bhattacharya, 437 
Bhavnagar. Prince of. 287 
Biiavanath, 425 
Bhuj, 421 

Bible, 27, 140, 161, 201, 216 
Biligiri, 397-98 
Birth and death. 3, 235 
Bishop, 113 
Bi.shop Ninde, 204 
Blasphemy, idea of, 222 
Bliss (see Existence, Knowledge. 
Bliss), II, 2.3, 35. 229; our 
real nature. 7 
Blodgett. Mrs., 488 
Body. 16, 19, 34. 40, 45. 179-80, 
225-26. 2.35-36, 382, 467 ; bond¬ 
age of, 18-19 ; as chariot, 45, 
227 ; consciousness of. 133 ; is 
crystallised thought, 49; a 
delusion, 7 ; and soul. 188; 
superstition of, 9, 229 ; symbol 
of thought, 10; as temple, 
135-36 
Boers, 508 

Bois, M. rules, 536-37. 539 
Bombay, 13, 288-89. 292, 295-96, 
328, 353, 427-28, 440, 463 
Bondage, 18, 23-24, 26. 32, 35, 
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Bondage— Contd. 

145, 147, 414, 429, 525 ; thx«e- 
fold, 345 ; trinity of, 344 
Boocke, Miss, 527, 529, 535 
Boolt(s), 10, 114, 122-24, 126-27. 
217-18, 254, 349; and Religion, 
523 ; -worship, 83 
Bosc(s), Dr. (J. C.), 523 
Boston, 300-01, 303, 311, 320-21, 
324, 5.37. 339, 341, 564, 439-40, 
464, 480, 486 
Boston Transcript, 319 
BrahmA, 525 
Brahmachari, 373, 529 
Brahman, 5-6, 32-33, 55, 100, 
155, 255. 264, 278, 296, 848-49, 
377, 385, 893, 455 ; Absolute, 
157 ; realisation of, 30 ; reality 
of everything, 8 ; we arc, 21 
Brahm5nanda, Sw5mi (see 
Rilkhai), 396, 400, 410, 418-19, 
422. 424, 427, 450, 433, 435-40, 
449, 451, 454, 456, 468, 480, 
482. 490, 495-96, 499, 540 
Brahmaputra, 83 
BrahmavMin, 364, 371-72, 377-78, 
381. 387 , 394 , 400, 411, 443, 
447 

Brahmin, 95, 290, 407 ; non-, 398 
Brahmos, 511, 395. 477-78 
Breathing (sec Pr^nAy&ma), 38, 
43-44. 195 

Breed, Mrs.. 304 , 317 
Briggs, Mrs., 484 
‘’Britannic”, R.M.S., 358 
British rule in India, 475-77 
Brtx)klvn, 3.53 
Browning, 186, 272 
Buddha. 28. 127, 140, 179, 190, 
226, 229, 254, 261, 271-73, 278- 
79, 407, 429, 451, 458; abol¬ 
ished caste, 98 ; his brain, and 
heart, 96 ; and Christ, 180-81 ; 
at the cowherd’s hut. 272-73 ; 
on cycle of life and death, 98 ; 
his doctrine, 98-100 ,* and the 
goat, 272 ; on God, soul and 
sacrifice, 98-99; an idol, 33; 
India at his birth, 93-96 ; on 
cassation, 99; his life and ap¬ 
peal, 103-04; his love, heart, 
boldnes.s and brain, 103-04, 223 ; 
his message to world, 92-105 ; 
on misery, 27 ; his missionary 
followers, 92; and non-resist- 
ance, 267 ; opened Nirr&na to 
all, 98 ; a peSrfect man, 16-17 ; 
preached equality, 98 ; a rcall- 
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Buddha — Cantd. 
satloti, not a notion, 105; hia 
religion spread because of love, 
00400; result of his teaching, 
102-05; taught philosophy of 
Vedas, 97-9®; on work for 
work's sake, ^ 

Buddhi (Intellect), 59-40, 910 
Buddhism, 16. 92 ; cycles of—law, 
images, Tantras, 265: downfall 
of, 102*09 ; and Hinduism, 279 ; 
a missionary religion, 217 ; is 
reformed Jainism. 2^; a re¬ 
forming sect, 102-09 
Euddhist(s) 5. 11. 16, 129, 212, 
214, 250. 254. 957 ; on Karma. 
51 ; mercifulness of, 79; mis¬ 
sionary. 16, 92 ; prayer, 219 ; 
tanha. 962 

Bull. Mrs. (Sara C.) Ole, 96n.. 
992-98, 579, 874-75, 409, 424. 
444, 447, 450, 454-55. 457, 461, 
468, 470. 474-75, 479, 482-85, 
489-91, 494-98, 506, 510, 519, 
515. 518-19, 595, 540 
Bundelkhand, 440, 446 
Burma, 92, 212 


Calcutta, 140, 288-85, 288, 309, 
311, 319. 315, 329. 324, 355, 
394, 396, 399, 401-03. 407. 415- 
18. 420-21. 423. 437-38, 440-41, 
444, 446-51, 455-56, 460-61. 

463. 469, 483. 492, 511, SH¬ 
IS. 530, 553 ; a centre in, 90 ; 
University, 69, 288 
California, 79, 482, 486. 496. 518. 
520. 530 

Calv6. Madam, 537, 539 
Cambridge. 169. 331-33, 479, 

498, 501 

Campbell, Miss, 409 
Canada, 466 
Canarese. 310 
Canton, 458 
Cape Comorin, 85 
Caste, 7, 54-55. 66, 95, 136, 242, 
307, 368 ; basis of Indian so- 
cialdom, 62; bednning of, 
274 ; cause of downfall of India, 
242 ; and marriage, 62-64 ; and 
religion, 205 

Catholic. 215, 378 ; Churdi, 58. 
113, 212, 225 ; Roman, 159; 
saints, 261 

Causality (see time, space and 
causality), 27, 247 


Causation, law of, 15, 22, 99, 145, 
164, 246 

Cause and effect, 45, 164, 235- 
86 ; chain of, 3, 23, 27; inter¬ 
dependence of, 146 
Ceremonials, 93, 95, 99, 115, 220, 
221. 232. 254, 523 
C-eylon, 214, 395. 427 
Chaitanya, 268 
Chakravarty, 453 
Chamicr. Mr., 855 
Chandranath, 549 
Changes (see rest and change) 
Character, 948, 989 
Charity, real, 7 ; demoralising in¬ 
fluence of, 454 
Chastity, 46, 198 
Chatterjee, Mr., 374 
Chelsea, 355-56. 358 
Chicago, 294-95. 297. 303 , 305, 
310-11, 313, 318-19. 322-25, 

328. 332, 337, 345. 380, 473, 
477, 482, 488. 493-94, 498, 
500-01, 503-04. 506, 509. 514, 
516, 519-21, 524, 526 ; congress. 
204 

Chicago, Daily Inter-Ocean, 198- 
99 ; Sunday Herald, 199-200; 
Tnbune, 323 

China. 92. 204, 214, 458, 488; 

rise and fall of, 93 
Chinese 56, 212 

Christ. 140-41, 179-81, 213, 226, 
229, 254, 262, 451 ; and Bud¬ 
dha, 180-81 ; and Jewish so¬ 
ciety, 92; and man, 179; a 
SannySsin, 77 ; a Semitic, 28 ; 
and women. 28 

Chri8iian(s), 5. 11, 114-15, 135, 
201-02. 213. 254, 291, 307, 311, 
315, 443, 494 ; activity of, 80 ; 
church in India. 204 ; denomi¬ 
nations, 123 ; government, 160, 
477 ; Hindus and, 209-18 ; mis¬ 
sionary, 182, 160, 204, 207 ; 
morality, 212; salvation, 209 
Christianity, 92, 264, 272 ; history 
of, 94 ; in India, 214-19 ; and 
pagan beliefs. 25; succeeded 
with sword, 212 

Christian Science, 322. 473, 487- 
88, 511 

Churchfes), 11, 15, 27, 203-04, 
223. 228. 356-57 ; English (sec 
English) ; Unitarian, 200-01, 
204. 231, 239 

avilisation, 206, 228, 306, 327, 
351; birthplaces of, 149; his¬ 
tory of, 429; modem, 395 
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Clark, Mrs., S67 
Coit, Mr. 855 
Cola, 895 
Colombo, 895 

Committee (at Belur), 469; (in 
New York), 861, 870, 878 
Communism, 269 
Concentration, 86, 48, 484 
Confucius, 229, 252 
Conger, Mrs., 877, 880 
Congreave. 508 

Congress of History of Religions, 
532 

Conscious, 17, 45, 158, 868 ; >ness, 
11, 86, 240, 264, 276. 362-68 
Constantinople, 585, 587 
Convert, heathen, 87-88 
Conversion, 443 

Co-operation and competition, 
228 

Cossipore, 411-12, 438 
Creation, 28-80, 33, 171 
Creator, 220, 222, 254 
Creed, II, 15 ; a delusion, 7 
Customs. 53-56, 64 ; Hindu, 66-68 
Cutch, 421 

Cycle (see Kalpa), 192 


Dakshineswar, 517 
Darjeeling, 397. 399, 400, 441, 
448-50, 508 
Darwin, 25. 362 
Davies, John, 861 
Dawn, 447 

Death. 9, 234, 266, 895, 522 ; and 
beginning of religion, 149-50 ; 
life and, 30, 32, 235-36 ; wor¬ 
ship, 264 

Debra Dun, 426. 435-37, 439 
Delhi, 438 

Democracy, 94 ; and Vedanta, 126 
Democrat, 124-25 
Denver, 514 

Desai, Haridas, Viharidas, 286- 
290, 292-300, 322-23, 325-28 
Desire(s). 22, 26-27, 37. 117 , 251, 
844, 382 ; to be free, 117, 155; 
give up, 107, 155; -lessness, 
467 ; worship, 885 
Detroit, 204, 209, 300-04, 324, 
864, 514, 526-27 

Detroit Free Press, 201, 204, 214 
Deussen, Prof., 862, 887-88, 391 
Dcva(s), 150 ; -yAna, 336 
Devil, 239, 388, 511 
Devotion (see love and Bhakti), 
8, 175 
Dewy, 474 


Dharamsala, 417-18, 421 
DhAranA, 4142. 49 
Dharma, 160, 824 
Dharmapala, 895 
Dharwar, 290 

DhirA MAta (see Bull, Mrs. 
Ole) 

DhyAna (sec meditation), 41-42 
Dinajpur, 448 
Dinu, 417, 420, 486, 530 
Disciple. 107, 254 
Disci pleship, four principal con¬ 
ditions. 107-21 
Discipline(sj, 37 

Diwanji (^ Desai, Haridas 
Viharidas) 

Doctrine(s), 308, 849 
Dravidians, 395 
Dualism, 15, 191, 250 
Dualist, 34! ; -ic. 14041, 288, 269, 
348 ; qualihed, 341 
Durgaprasanna, 499 
DurgA PuJA, 460 
Dutcher, Miss, 339, 842, 344 
Dutt, Suresh, 394 
Duty, 26 

Dvivedi, Mr., 326 
Dyaus Pitar, 151 


East, 230, 495 ; and West, 306, 
308, 355 ; women of the, 198 
Eastern, ideal of suffering, 265 
East India Company, 215 
Ecstasy, 390 
East Indies, 92 

Education. 54, 280, 286, 306, 530, 
351, 424-25, 431, 476-77, 523 ; 
and birth, 60; co-, 207 ; of 
Indian girls, 274-76 ; of Indian 
people, 85, 88-90, 267 ; of the 
masses, 307*08 ; old and mod¬ 
em, 68-70; universal, 370 
Ego, 31, 261.: ‘ism, 481 ; -tism, 40 
E^|)t, 266, 579, 537 ; -ians, 236, 

Election, 456 
Elohim, 150 

England. 85. 324. 336, 341, 345. 
.846, 351-55, 364, 367-68, 371- 
73, 574, 386-87, 391. 599, 400, 
404, 408, 412, 415. 454-55, 464, 
470, 495-96, 508-09, 518. 580- 
31. 535 ; politics and religion 
in, 77 

English, 54, 61, 242. 276, 304, 
337, 341. 361-52, 374, 377, 379, 
388, 897. 407, 409, 416, 462, 
465, 487-88, 514, 534, 537 ; and 
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English-^Con^ii. 
caste^ 36S; Chuith, S6$-69; 
disciples, 427; in tudia, 476- 
77 ; race, 566-69; rulers^ 525 ; 
nmman, 369 

Englishman, 62, 214-15, 540, 575 

E<|iiality, 18, 94 

Error and reason, 18 

Ethical Culture Society, 519 

Ethical Society, 356-57 

Ethics, 255 

Ethiopia, 222 

Europe, 241. 269, 325, 339. 843, 
347, 360, 395, 404, 445, 505, 
527 ; and Asia, 336; Buddhism 
in, 92 ; nations of, 54 
European(s), 188, 207, 341. 896, 
408, 448, 471. 534 ; languages, 
54 ; philosophy, 416 
Evil, 16, 584 ; good and (sec good 
and evil); resist not, 111; see¬ 
ing, creating it, 48 
Evolution. 143, 249 ; and involu¬ 
tion, 362-65 ; theory of, 257-88 
Existence, 10, 11 ; knowledge, 

234, 525 ; knowledge, Bliss, 4, 
11, 18. 58. 51. 158, 191, 210 


Fairharel gardens, 376 
Famine, 406-08, 411, 419, 425-26, 
489, 450, 508, 581 
Fanatfc(s), 411 ; -ism. 123-24 
Farmer. Miss, 332, 540 
Fate, 184, 522 

Father (see Jesus and Trinity), 
59 ; in Heaven, 151 
“Father Pope“ (see Hale. G. 
W.), 164 , 515 . 545, 545. 396, 
458. 462-65, 472-75 
Fear. 4. 10, 154, 251 ; of God, 
127 ; separation leads to, 24 
Fergusson, 595-96 
Fetishism. 269 
Finns, 241 
Fishkill, 514. 319 
Flagg, 500. 505 
Florence. 395, 596, 458 
Force(s), 192, 245 ; matter and, 
255 

Form(s). 10. 16, 27, 55, 220; name 
and (see name and form) 

Fox, 395, 409, 551 
France, 545, 490, 495, 508, 526, 
529, 552; people of, 534; 
“rights of man'* in, 254 
Frankincense (see Le^tt, Fran¬ 
cis), 593 


Franky (see ibid), 424 
Freedom, 3, 15. 26-27, 80, 32. 34 t 
35, 40. 145, 221. 236. 238. 249- 
51. 257-88. 274, 344 ; desire for, 
10 ; inner, 23 ; and momlity, 
27 ; of Press, 474 ; a reOectlon 
of the Real, 23 

French, 317, 414, 465, 472-78. 
604, 512, 528, 588-54, 536-37 ; 
-man, 467 

Frisco (see San Francisco) 

Funke. Mrs., 637 


Gagan Babu, 286, 453 
Galsworthy, Mrs. 870 
Gandhi, Virchand, 326, 328, 341. 
395 

Ganga. 165, 171, 412. 445, 446, 
462, 466, 473. 531 
Gangadhar (Swami Akhanda- 
nanda). 285, 552, 598, 401, 419- 
20. 445 

Gaze, Mr., 559 
G. C. (see Girish Babu), 450 
Genius, 590 
Generalisation, 547 
George, Mr., 555 
German, 510-11, 554 
Germanic, 376 
Germany, 386-87, 591 
G. C., 510, 315, 518 
Ghazipur. 455 

Ghosh, Akshaya Kumar, 288 
Girgaon, 440 
Girish Babu, 418, 421 
Gita. 8-9, 96, 119, 160, 174, 227. 
255. 265, 280. 296. 544, 557, 
384, 598, 501 ; commentary 

on the Vedas, 8, 484 
Ghosh, G. C. (see Girish Babu) 
Give up (sec renunciation), 9-11, 
HI «7 1(17 H 85 

God(s), 15, 18, 107, 165, 556. 582 
God, 10, 15-16, 24, 26-27, 51, 86- 
37 , 59. 44-45, 48. 51, 59-61, 65, 
70, 98. 95, 114-20, 158, 169. 
179-82, 190-91, 196-97. 199, 

225-50, 236, 238-40, 261-62, 

268-69, 272, 284, 507, 521. 550- 
51. 545-44, 546, 549. 582, 385, 
591-92, 407, 421, 429, 461, 477, 
504. 520. 554, 588 ; all is, 166 ; 
background of all, 11 ; in Bud¬ 
dhism, 99-105, 105; as child, 
220 ; de6nition of, 9, 188; and 
evil, 110; as Father, 199, 200, 
252, 516; has no form, 16; as 
friend, 220; gifnt of, -Shuman 
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OchS—-C oti * 

body, thitst after God and 
teacher* 6; of gods* 252: as 
husband or wife, 220 21 ; iden¬ 
tity with, 47, 50; Impersonal, 
128, 154-35, 188-89; India and. 
74-75 ; is life, 106 ; is love. 200, 
221, 229; love of. 7-8, 18, 200-03, 
220-23, 258; and Mammon, 
213, 223 ; and man, 34, 298; as 
Master, 220; as Mother, 57, 
181, 220, 232, 516 ; name of, 
270: Personal, 33, 127, 131, 
133-35, 158. 188-90, 220. 255- 
56, 266 ; all roads lead to. 254 ; 
realisation of (sec realisation) ; 
and Self, 30, 127 ; Semitic and 
Aryan, 151 ; tribal or clan, 252 ; 
and teacher, 6; is true self, 9; in 
Vedanta, 124-40 ; and world, 8 
God-man, 227, 308 
Gokama, 290 

Good, and bad, 32, 170; and 
evil, 5. 22. 60. 110, 185, 225- 
26. 252-53, 341, 407, 492, 505, 
525; highest, 3; an illusion, 
111 ,- test of. 185 

Gootiwin, J. J., 370, 373. 381, 
588, 393, 405, 410, 417-18, 424, 
426, 444, 447 
Gopal Dada, 427-28 
Gopi, 221 
Gorakhpur, 419 
Gould, Miss Helen, 304 
Gravitation, 38 
Greco-Bactrian, 16 
Greece, 71, 198, 368, 537; her 
mission, 75 ; Parthenon of, 396 
Greek(s) 228, 395 ,* astrology and 
astronomy, I6I, 183; gods. 270 
Greenacrc. 317-18, 340, 472-73, 
525-26 

Greenstidel, Miss (Sister Chris¬ 
tine) 168n., 486, 489 
Gryanandcr, Siri, 514 
Guernsey(s), 333, 338 ; Dr. E., 
314, 479 ; Mrs., 324. 339, 360 
Gujarat, 426 

Gupta (see Sadananda), 398, 418, 
426 

Gupta, Nagendra Nath, 436 
Guru (see teacher), 39, 113, 115- 
17, 121. 254. 320, 331, 366-67, 
481. 513, 522-23; within body, 
121 ; -deva. 431-32, 499, 500; 
faith in. 112 ; as God, 116-17; 
Maharaj. 532 ; touch of, 114 ; 
worship of 298 
Gurubhdis, 295 


Halboister. Marie. 405-04, 412, 
414-15, 466 

Hale(s), Harriet (sec Harris); 
Mary. 162-67, 30^04, 316. 319. 
321-23. 324. 331-33. 537, 339- 
45. 367, 375, 378. 389, 394, 
409. 457-59, 472-76, 482, 487. 
492-94, 500. 502-05. 612. 619-26 ; 
Mr. G. W. (see Father Pope), 
162. 322. 492 ; Mrs. G. W. (sec 
Mother Church), 162, 314, SB ; 
sisters, 300-01, 316, 318, 837, 
576-79 

Hamlet, 292 

Hammond, Mr. and Mrs., 400 
“Hans Baba,** 451 
Hansborough, Mrs., 509, 516, 529 
Hanum5n, 19 

Happiness and misery, 3, 10, 28, 
250, 341 

Hara Mohan, 393-94 
Hara-PSrvati, 398 
Hari, 345. 349 

Had (Swami Turiyananda), 434- 
40. 444 

Hariprasanna, Brahmachari, 425- 
26. 428. 434. 437 

Harriet. 317 . 389-91. 445, 462. 

472-73, 487, 492, 504. 521. 524 
Harvard University, 364 
Hathayo^a-Pradipthat 361 
Hawes. Miss, 367 
Hearst, Mrs.. 495, 509 
Heart and brain, 223 ; and head, 
406 

Heaven, 11, 17, 93. 107. 129-30, 
132. 134. 151, 164, 209, 236, 
239-40, 291, 844, 387, 504; 
Kingdom of, 6 
Heinsholdt, 458 
Helen, 222 
Helen, Miss, 498, 529 
Hell. 11. 18, 130, 182, 164, 200. 
525 

Helmer, 339 

Help, foolish to run after, 131; not 
from outside, 132; unselfish, 87 
Hemddrt Kosha, 357 
Hemchandra, Narayan, 825 
Herbert J^nccr. 68 
Higgins. CoL, 318 
Hiller. Dr., 510-11 ; Mrs.. 510 
Himalayas, 9, 88. 317. 383. 400, 
407-08. 413, 444. 446, 488. 524; 
a centre in, 90, 516; monas¬ 
tery in. 879 

Hindi. 54. 171. 416. 421 
Hindu(s), 11. 25. 27. 87, 89, 127, 
135. 159n.. 184, 218, 221, 235- 
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mndu(s)^Contd. 

86. 291, 862. 806-69* 8JM2. 820. 
8tt, 826.80. 887, 899. 408-09. 
420. 425, 448. 445. 471. 528. 
528; and astirniomy, 188 ; cus¬ 
tom*, 64, 66-68; and Chri*- 
lians. 209-18. 215-18; ‘*Cydon- 
k", 801-02; docs everything 
religiously, 205 ; hurt by astrol- 
188; and idolatry. 211- 
12 ; man and woman, 70; mar¬ 
riage. 65 ; a monastic race, 67 ; 
motherhood. 57 ; nation. 299- 
800 ; philosophy. 58. 209 ; prac¬ 
tical, 258; religion, 65. 809, 
887 ; and sin, 15-16; social¬ 
istic, 62-68 : spirituality of. 79 ; 
-thought. 856 

Hinduism, 261, 290; Buddhism 
and. 278 ; its genius of absorp¬ 
tion. 266 ^ 

History, 94, 228. 240. 848. 429 
Holden. Mr.. 800, 802 
Holister. 851, 898. 409, 424 
Holy Ghost (see Trinity) 

Home of Truth, 583 

Honolulu, 488 

Hottentot, 269 

Howard, Mrs., 841 

Howe, Miss, 819, 376. 463, 474 : 

Mr., .876 
Hrishikesh, 489 
Hue Abe, 820 
Hun, .50 

Huntington, Mrs. 0. P., 521. 528 
Hyderabad. 287, 291 


I (Swami Vivekananda),' 58-57, 
69-70. 104. 132-33, 211, 226. 
261, 267, 271 ; a beggar, 84; 
and Buddha. 278 ; and Christ, 
14 ; in India, 186 ; hated K4H, 
263 ; in london. 183 ; at Par¬ 
liament of Religions, 84-85 ; at 
spiritualistic meetings, 138 ; and 
my teacher, 78-79, 84 ; worked, 
90 

"T\ 86. 112; great and little, 
81 ; personal, 80; real, 8-4 
am He/* 6-7. 18. 88, 163-64. 
210, 228-29. 255. 257 
'T and my Father are one," (sec 
Christ), 8, 255 
IdA, 48 


547 


Idcal(8), 145, 262, 279, 889-99; 

-i*m, 85; -i*t, 5$ 

Idol(s). 8. 83, 210. 807 
Idolaters. 212 ; all arc. 229-80 
Idolatry. 88-84. 37. 298, 462; 
result of Buddhism, 88 ; Roman 
and Babylonian. 210 
Ignis, 149 

Ignorance. 4, 86. 181. 255, 344- 
45 ; source of misery. 26 
Illusion, 106, 157, 226, 386 
Image, 51. 185-36, 139, 265. 

274 

Imagination. 84, 47-48, 51, 888, 
890 ; and inspiration, 88; our 
greatest friend, 49 
Imitation of Christ, 159-61 
Immortality, 81, 129-30. 248 
Incarnation, 118, 128, 141, 190- 
91, 288, 262, 299 
India. 58-54, 78, 84. 181. 179, 
204-08. 210, 269. 276, 279, 297- 
98, 301, 804. 309, 31M8. 818, 
321, 322-81, 889-45, 347-49, 

351, 359, 561. 866, 378-75, 878- 
79. 392, 404, 406-07 . 409-10. 
415, 427, 434, 448, 447, 462, 
464, 471, 478 , 480, 485-86, 
490-91, 496-98. 511, 521, 

523-26. 528-29, 587 ; when 

Buddha was born, 98-96 ; Bri¬ 
tish in. 475-77 ; Central. 419 ; 
girls of. 216 ; holvmen in. 9 ; 
idolatry in, 35 ; masses of, 89- 
90. 805-07 ; her message, 261 ; 
my, 266 ; national religion of, 
136 ; new, 477-78 ; Northern, 
488 ; her people, 85-87, 104, 
241-43 ; philosophy in, 15 ; my 
plan for, 85 ; priests in, 77, 95 ; 
and religion, 74-78. 86-87, 221 ; 
241, 254, 297. 826-27, 385, 425 ; 
rise and fall of civilisation of, 
92-98 ; sects in. 75. 124-25, 477 ; 
sculpture in, 395; Southern, 
188, 241. 445 ; spirituality. 207 ; 
and Vedanta, 127 ; and West. 
822 ; women of, 58-72, 87 ; and 
world, 475 

Indian(s), 405, 425, 491, 502, 
508, 528; defects of, 456; 

emigrants, 441 ; and harmony, 
of nations, 75 ; institutions, 72 ; 
literature, 8 ; mind is socialistic, 
65 ; nation, its strength through 


^ As almost all the letters are full of personal references, the 
words I, my and Swami VJvekananda, occurring in the Epistles, arc 
not lisicd separately* 
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In^iafi($)— Contd. 
education. 267 ; national civi¬ 
lisation. 87 ; national trait, 394: 
philosophy, 245, 357 ; psychic 
power, 95; race, its mission, 
74 ; religion, 267 : social order, 
62 ; women, 54, 57. 66 
Indian Mirror, 363, 394. 422 
Indian Ocean, 212 
Individualism, 269 
Individuality, 128-30, 181-82, 280 
Individuals, 385 
Indus. 83, 149 
Inequality, 26-27, 344 
Infinite, 384, 389; cannot be 
divided, 7 ; Reality, 6 
Inspiration, 38, 45 ; from within, 
49 

Instinct, 17, 45 
Institution(s), 431 
Intelligence (see Buddhi), 143, 
384 

Interior, 314 
Intuition, 17 
Ireland, 377 

Isabelle (see McKindley), 315, 
390-91, 472-73, 487-88; Lady, 
360 

Ishta, 50, 254 
Ishvara, 385, 388 
Ishvarakrishna, 361 


Jacobi, 387 

Jagannath, 395 ; car of, 301 
Jaimini, Rishi, 161 
Jain(s), 123, 328 ; -ism, 268 
Jaipur, 294, 436, 563 
James, Dr., 486 

i ammu, 434 
anaka, 279 
anes. Dr., 319 

apan, 92. 212, 214, 444, 460, 
475, 488 

J apanese, 54 
ataka, Buddhist, 357 
ava, 488 

ealousy, 394 : and India's down¬ 
fall. 299, 329 
Jeany, 317 
Jehovah. 138, 532 
Jesus (see Christ), 6, 17. 23, 36, 
94. 116, 133, 138, 218, 226, 
505 ; "He that hath seen the 
Son hath seen the Father," 
190; "I am the vine, you are 
the branches." 6 ; "I and my 
Father arc one," 6, 141 ; an 
idol, 33 ; "No man can see the 


Jesus—Cofitd. 

Father save through the Son," 
12 ; salvation through his blood, 
209 ; his teachings adapted to 
ability, 6; transmitted power, 
113 

Jew(s), 123, 209, 217, 221 ; not 
philosophical, 95 ; their priests 
and prophets, 89. 93-94 
Jewish, 218; book, 218; race, 
116 ; society, 92 
Jiva, 277, 362, 377, 385 
Jivanmukta, 7. 31, 257, 415 
Jndna (see knowledge), II, 26- 
27 ; is creedlessness, 8; and 
Karma, 225-30 ; and renuncia¬ 
tion, 9 ; secret of, 22; system 
of, 6 ; true, 5 
JnSna-KSnda, 24-25 
Jnflna-Yoga. 373-74 ; as expla¬ 
nation of selfless work, 153; 
foundation of, 5 ; method of, 
3 ; object of. 3, 12 ; its three 
parts, 154 

i n^mlnanda, 284 
nAna-Yogi, 3. 5. 10 
nSni. 4, 5. 8, 10-11, 14. 19 
oc. Joe Joe (see Macl-eod), 463, 
46< 474 , 484, 486, 490, 509 
Johnson, Mr. and Mrs.. 367, 
465, 471-72, 519 
Joy and sorrow, 5 
Judas Iscariot, 505 
Jumna, 171 

Junagad, 287, 293, 295. 460 


Kali, boy, 550 

Kali (see Abhedananda), 426, 
527, 529. 554, 536 
Kali (goddess), 263-64, 266. 274. 

481, 522-25 
Kaliyuga. 290 
Kalvan Dev, 439 
Kamarpukiir, 452n. 

Kanai, 440, 453 
Kant, 287 

Karachi, 423. 426, 460-61 
Karma, 51, 184. 262-63. 812, 
404-05, 413-14, 430, 458, 465, 
471, 478, 486. 538 ; JnAna and. 
225-50 ; Law of, 88, 236, 244-45 
Karma-K^nda. 24-25 
Karma-Yoga, 152-53 
Karma-Yoga, 578-74, 507 
Karma-Yogi, 25. 153 
Kashmir. 418-30, 434. 446*47, 449- 
50. 453, 455-60; land in, 457 
Kathgodam, 451 
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Kathiawar, 421, 42S, 426, 440 
KenilWurth, 318 
Rhagen, 530 
Khandwa, 288, 442 
Rharsana, 449 

Khctri, 345, 435, 457-40; Maha¬ 
raja of, 293-94, 504, 342, 358- 
54, 408, 427-28, 485; Private 
Secretary to the Raja of, 295-96 
Rhoka, 420, 444 
Ridi, 314 
Riel. 886-88 

Kingdom of Heaven, 81, 126 ; is 
within us, 8 
Rishengarh. 536 

Knowl^ge (see fnAna), 17, 25- 
26, 83. 36, 229', 238, 276, 362, 
411, 467, 528; eternal, 34; 
fountain of, 53 ; is God, 137 ; 
and liberation, 3 ; love and 
Yoga, 7 ; of a perfect man, 16- 
17 ; proves its ineflRciency, 146 
Konna^r. 427 
Koran, 190 
Korea, 92 

Kripananda (sec Landsberg), 581, 
383, 385 

Krishna (Shri), 49, 119, 171, 

179, 209. 221, 227, 268 69, 271, 
398, 409, 451 ; his catholicity, 
210 ; taught fndna, 8 
Krishnalal, 417-18, 422-23, 436 
Krishnananda, Swaixii, 363-65 
Kristo Gopal, 411 
Kristolal (sec Krishnalal) 
Kumbhaka. 42-44, 47, 50, 196 
Kundalini, 45-47. 51-52 
Kurma Purdnn^ 361, 370 
Kurseong, 450 
Kurukshetra, 174 


La Champagne. 528 

Lahore, 420, 434-36, 460-61, 553 

Lama, 321 

Landsberg, I^n. 165, 320, 338, 
341, 409 (see Kripananda) 

Latu, 410, 417-18, 420, 423, 436 
Law. 17, 157, 223, 225, 236. 244- 
45, 248. 265, 845 ; eternal. 23 ; 
of life and death, 235 ; obe¬ 
dience to. 257-58 

Leader, best, 428‘-29: test of, 262 
Lcggett(s), 355, 374, 409. 470, 
474, 488, 528, 539; Mr. Fran¬ 
cis, 834, 388. 345, 361, 477, 
485, 490, 511-12, 516, 518-19, 
529; Mrs., 359, 373, 458, 478, 


L^ett(s)— Contd. 

484. 489, 502. 506. 509, 51M2, 
514-15, 518-19 
l^n (see Landsberg). 165 
Liberalism. 123 


Liberation (sec Freedom), 3, 152, 
844 


Life, 18-20. 32, 85. 227, 258, 391. 
504; ends of, 28; Laws of, 
and death, 215 ; of life, 10; 
is lost equilibrium, 30 ; mean¬ 
ing of, 344; ocean of, 21 ; 
spmtual, 40 
Light of Asia, 97 
Limbdi, Raja of, 440. 460; 

Thakore Saneb of, 548 
Locke, Miss, 877, 395 
Logan, Dr., 585 

London, 183 , 224, 547 , 351, 354- 
55, 364, 378-80, 388 89. 392-94, 
399, 404, 407, 413, 446, 464-68, 
483, 497-98, 501, 527-28 
Long, Dr., 215 

Lord (see God). 71, 284, 293-301, 
303, 305-06, 310, 318, 325, 

330, 335-36. 342, 545, 366. 381- 
82, 393, 398, 400, 403, 408, 
448, 457 , 459-60, 474. 476, 483, 
494. 501, 524-25, 528-29. 534- 
35 


Los Angeles, 491, 496, 498, 505, 
508-10, 518, 522, 531, 535 
Ix)uis€, Marie (see Abhavananda) 
Love, 23. 31. 35. 44. 163. 238, 
240, 276, 279, 831, 582-84, 386, 
414. 42g-29, 525, 528 ; an affix- 
mation of unity, 137 ; God of, 
163-54 ; is God, 200, 221, 229 ; 
oneness is, 24 ; knowledge and 
Yoga, 7 ; real, 7 ; religion of, 
220-24; supreme, 3 ; systems 
founded on, 220-21 : Triangle 
of, 154, 221-22 ; way to realisa¬ 
tion is, 258 
Luther, 180, 229 
Lynn, 301, 305 ; club, 304 


Mabel, 393, 409 

MacLcbd, Miss Josephine, 834, 
338, 350*51. 354-55, 560, 570, 
374. 379, 391, 408, 424. 446- 
48, 450. 452-63, 458, 461, 464, 
489. 498, 502, 508, 511, 515, 
518, 527-28, 535, 589 
Madras, 291-94, 310-13, 858, 894, 
896-97, 410, 414, 416-17, 419, 
427, 440-44, 446-47, 468, 490; 
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Madras-r-Con^d. 

Christian College* S4S J disci- 
ple(s) of, JIO. SIMS 
Madras Mail, 442 
Magazine, SS5, 45S. 468-69, 607 ; 

Bengali, 460, 464; English, 450 
Magnetic healing, 486-87, 496, 
509 

Mahabaleshwar, 290; Thakore 
Saheb of, 287 
Mah4k31i PSthshAla, 275n. 
Maharaja, M—, 292 
Mahabodhi (Socjety), 412 
Mahat. 277, 363 

Mahendra Babu (see Master 
Mahashay), 353, 420 
Mahotsav (see Utsav), 448 
Man, 13. 37 ; and analogy of 
two birds, 5; not bound by 
causation, 22 ; brotherhood or, 
200 ; is divine, 186, 261 ; cqual- 
itv of 94 ; -God. 175, 431 ; 
and God. 26. 31, 34. 349 ; his 
ideal. 55. 73; has infinite 

power, 101 ; not a machine, 
302; maker of his destiny, 
183-87; and nature, 244-49. 
467 ; Son of, 213 ; his ihim. 
250 ; three things to make him 
great, 299 ; and universe, 21 ; 
and woman, 91 
Manahsukharam. 289 
Manibhii, 286 
Mantra(s). 252, 442, 462 
Manu, 59 
Margaon, 290 
Margesson, Lady, 367 
Margo (t) (see Noble), 465. 479, 
483 . 486-88, 490-91. 495, 498, 
501, 506, 512, 516, 520, 526, 


528 

Marguerite (see Margot) 
Marie (see Han>oistcr) 


Mark Twain, 64 

Marriage. 67 . 207, 269. 391. 414 ; 
child-, 365-66; early, 63; 
Hindu, 55 , 61-64, 207 , 242-43 ; 
& “restitution of conjuj^l 
rights*’, 61 ; in West and India, 
276 ; widow-, 55, 65, 307 
Martin, Mr. and Mrs., 405, 415 


Mary (Hale), (see Hale) 

Mary, Virgin, 119 
Masses, 89-90. 96. 139; and 

classe.s, 306; their education, 


307-08 

Master (see Ramakrishna), 84, 
297 . 303 , 348, 378, 496. 502, 
533 *. his birthplace, 283 ; .Shri 


Mastcr-^Contd. 

Ramakrishna UO; his wife* 
81-82, 91 

Master Mahashay, 562, 401, 421, 
434, 436, 455 
MatMi, Tapaswini, 275 
Materialism, 35, 118, 126, 132, 
135, 246, 297 

Materialist, 33, 158 ; dc, 534 
Math, 352, 388, 402-03, 41M2, 
414, 416-19, 421, 424, 426, 430- 
31. 433. 436. 438-40, 448. 467, 
469, 480. 484, 489-90. 496. 500, 
v502, 516, 531 ; Alambazar. 399; 
Belur, 168n.. 441-48, 459. 461 ; 
Rules and Regulations of, 
401 

Matter, 16, 45. 192, 235. 429, 525 ; 
and force. 233 ; and mind. 49, 
245 47 ; and soul, 211 ; and 
thought, 143 
Max Gy sic, 467 

Max Muller (Prof.) 79. 337, 342. 
345. 376. 378, 380-81, 386; his 
b<x)k on Ramakrishna, 462 
22. 25. 50. 35. 40, 70, 100, 
146, 156-58 . 225. 227 . 237-38. 
255 , 271, 278, 362. 377 , 467, 
495 

Mayavati, 529 

Ma^oomdar, 303, 313, 393 ; his 
life of Ramakrishna, 513 
McKindley, girls, sisters. 504, 
521 : Harriet, 390 ; Isabelle, 333 
“Me and mine”, 7, 24, 51 
Meditation (see DhyAna), 12. 59, 
60 ; Jnani’s, 4 
Mediterranean world, 92 
Menander. 16 
Mercy of God, 15 
Metaphysics, 20, 74 
Metho<list(s), 123, 369 
Mitlngiin. 300 01, 409; Ukc, 488 
Middle Ages, 384 
Milinda, 16 
Miller. Mr.. 545 

Mills, Rev. Benjamin Fay, 494 
Milton, 272 

Milton, Mrs., 506, 510, 514, 519, 
534 

Mind. 9, 11. 34. 40. 42, 45. 150, 
193. 225. 227, 235-56, 362, 512 ; 
analysis of, 36; aspects of, 
39-40; and body, 40-41, 49, 
467 ; brings delusion, 7 ; con¬ 
trol of, 5, 47-48, 110, 155. 280 ; 
ideas are rcftections of, 22 ; and 
matter, 49, 245*47 ; as reins, 
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Minid^*0nt4f^ 

IS ; md 17940; -stuf^ 

40; iinIvcmL 131, 233*34; 

*^Mi<ic and thine/* 23 
Misery (sec happiness and 
misery). 252, 3^, 390, 414; 
cause of, 20-27 

Mission, 343 ; my, 489, 501 ; my 
life and, 78-91 ; my Master's, 
297, 502 ; R. K., 448 
Missionary (see Buddhist and 
Christian), 68. 306, 309, 311, 
420, 462. 477 ; religions, 217 
Mitra, Haripada, 290, 423, 459-60 
Mitra, Pramadadas, ^3 
Mlcchchha(s), 161, 271 
Mogul, 71, 396 

Mohammed. 138, 190, 202, 229, 
254. 279 

Mohamxnedan(s), 62, 123, 200, 
211, 275, 407 ; converted 

Hindus not by sword, 330 ; 
Governments and Indian reli¬ 
gion, 86 ; iconoclastic, 396 ; 
-ism, 213 ; used \iolence, 217 
Mohiin, 403 
Mohin, 531-32 
Mombasa, S. S., 396 
Monasteiy, 298. 317, 462, 473, 
538 ; m the Himalayas, 379 
Monastic(s), and householders, 
89 ,* ideal for women. 274 ; 
training, 492 ; -ism, 273 
Moncuite Conway’s Ethical So¬ 
ciety, 556 

Monk(s), 46, 89. 164, 167 , 211, 
279. 326-27, 377, 379, 405, 424- 

25. 427, 538 ; educate the, 90 ; 
Eastern, 204 ; work of, 85 

Montclair. 480 
Monte Rosa, 382 
Moral, 225 ; system of. 232 
Morality, 46. 138, 322. 326, 382 ; 
basis of. 238; and freedom, 
27 ; positive and negative, 147 ; 
and Yoga, 43 
Moses, 229 

Mother. 57-61, 66, 432, 458, 481, 
484, 486, 490-94. 497. 499, 500. 
509, 513. 516-17. 519, 521, 525- 

26, 528, 638 ; devotion to, 580 ; 
Divine, 181, 252-53, 283, 516, 
481-52 ; ray, 497 ; -worship, 
252 

Mother Church (sec Mrs. Hale), 
304. 520, 523-24, 582-55, 542- 
43, 345, 377-78, 396, 445, 462- 


jMother Church— Contd, 

68, 472-74, 487, 492-93, 531, 
534-56 

Mother, Holy, Shd, 44B, 461, 
469 

Mother Temple, 332, 876 
Mukherjl, Justice (sec Mtikho- 
padhyaya, Rishibar) 

Mukherji, I^ari Mohan, 441 
Mukherji, Shyamacharan (see 
Mukbopadhyaya, Shyaraapada) 
Mukhopadhyaya, Rishibar, 419, 
423, 455, 457, 460 
Mukhopadhyaya, Shyaraacharan, 
420, 426 

Mfiller, Miss, 350, 356, 359, 363- 
64. 367, 374. 379. 386-87, 399- 
400, 404 , 408, 437-38, 449. 457, 
471, 491, 508, 627 
’’Mumbo Fumbo religion,” 126 
Murrec, 421, 428, 430, 433, 436 
Mussulman (see Mohammedan), 
507 

Mmsoorie, 416, 426 
Mutiny of 1857 . 86, 267 
Mv (see I and Vivekananda), 
father and mother. 59. 80-81, 
497, 545 ; knowledge of wom¬ 
en ; 54 ; Life and Mission, 73- 
91 ; Master (see Master); plan, 
85, 88 : Teacher and his wife, 
79-81, 91 ; terrible time, 80-81 
M>M>re. 294, 310 
Mysterv'-mongering, 356 
Mystic(s), 334-35 


Nabhubhai, Manila!. 287-88 
Nadiad. 286-87 , 292, 294-95 
Naini Tal, 451 

Name and form, 32, 247-48, 277 
Nanak. Guru, 264 
Naples, 392, 395, 474 
Ndrada Sutra, 361 
Narendra. 304 

Nation(s). 56, 70 ; its character, 
269 ; defect of our. 307 ; degen¬ 
eration of our, 325 : each has 
a mission, 74-75 ; each a type. 
523 ; Hindu and Western, 299 ; 
three things make great, 299 ; 
our and other, 315, 826-31 ; 
represents an ideal, 55 
National, -ity, 525; line, 523 
Nature, 42, 70. 145, 157-58, 163, 
191, 234. 238. 258, 261, 383; 
its explanation in us, 38; and 
man, 244-49. 467 ; a minor of 
ourselves, 26; in three forms 
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Nature— Contd, 

—God, cx>nsciou8 and uncon* 
scious, IS 
Negro(es). 329, 361 
Nepal. 421. 423. 426 
Nerve centres, 45-46 
Neti Neti, 362 
Netter, Mr. 3c Mrs., 355 
New York, 162, 169n.. 250. 800- 
01. 304-05, 311, 319. 323 24, 
333-40, 343. 346-47, 354, 359- 
65. 367-76. 393, 426, 465-68, 
470, 473-74. 480, 482, 497-98. 
506-07 , 509-10, 514-16, 518-20, 
525-29, 531 

New York Critique, 327 
Nile. 149 

Nineteenth Century, 878, 380-81 
Niranjan. 417-18, 420. 422, 451. 
491 

Nirbhayananda, 401 

NirvAna, 11-12, 105, 249. 272-73. 

451, 482 
Nityagopal, 450 
Nityananda, 401 

Nivedita, Sister (see Noble), 399. 
405-07, 428. 434. 450. 461, 512, 
521-22, 527, 536 ; her school, 
455 

Nobel. M.. 464 

Noble, Miss Margaret (sec Nive¬ 
dita, and Margo), 899, 400, 
405. 413 , 424, 447-49, 464-66, 
502 

North-Western Province, 421, 457 
“Not this, not this” (see Neti 
Neti). 191, 344 
N. Y, (see New York) 

Nyayaratna, Mahesh Chandra, 
316 


Oakland. 231, 235, 237, 239, 241, 
404.Q5 4Q8 509 

Oakland Inquirer, 231, 235, 237, 
239. 241 

Object (see subject and object) 
Ohio. 340 
Old Testament, 93 
Olea (see Vaughan), 470, 474, 
486. 512 

Om, 11, 44, 50. 154, 196, 349 
Om Tat Sat, 3, 5, 345 
Oneness (see unity), 11, 24, 375 
Ootacamund, 291-92 
Optimism ( ist), 475, 477, 524 
Orchard, Miss Gertrude, 413, 467 
Organisation. 262. 300, 309, 328, 
346-49, 382, 442, 453, 456, 516 


Orientals and Westerners, 
Orion, 386 
Orissa, 395, 435 
Ottawa, 468 
Oxford, 69. 376 


Pacific, 502; Coast. 486; Ocean. 
134 

Palmer. Mr.. 300-02, 805. 324 ; 

Mrs. Potter, 319 
Palmist, 340 

Pandurang, Shankar, 376 
Panel, Mrs. C., 531 
Panjim, 290-91 
Paradise, 458 
Paramahamsa, 257, 278 
Pariah, 407 

Paris, 123, 168n., 346, 350. 414, 
467, 473. 499, 504. 509. 511-12, 
527. 529-39 ; coital of Western 
Culture, 534 ; Exposition. 472 
Parliament of Reagions, 84-85. 
216, 230. 311-12, 326-27 ; 

World's. 198-99n. 

Pasadena. 73, 484, 492 
Past, present and future (sec 
time) 

Patanjali. 349, 361. 374 
Patna, 4.38 
Paul, 36 

Pavhari Baba, 224 

P. B. (see Prabuddha Bhdrata) 

Peak, Mrs., 360 

Perception, 20, 32-33 

Percy, 339 

Persians, 217, 220-22 

Personality, 12, 31-33 

Perumal, Alasinga (see Alasinga) 

Pessimism, 479, 493 

Peter, 36 

Petro, 324 

Philadelphia, 323 24, 474-75 
Phillips, Miss. 317. 337. 339 

Philosopher, 186, 192, 210-11 

Philosophy, 15. 24. 33. 73, 245, 
252. 254, 356-58, 391, 406, 409. 
416 

Physics, 362 ; and Metaphysics, 20 
PingalA, 43 

Plague (in Calcutta and Bengal), 
408. 450-52, 456.57, 507, 511. 
515, 521 

Plan. 261 62. 484, 517 
Plato, 262 

Pleasure and pain, 5, 7, 30. 414 
Plexuses, 43, 45 
Plymouth, 318-19 
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Folitic8» in America 

and India, 77 ; and fdlginn, 1S9 
Fampeiii SfS 
Fnona. 2»7. 506, 421 
Foot, tb«, »25, $20-31; aduca- 
tion of, 507 ; in India, 86; 
sympatiiy for, 80 
Fort Said, 595, 465, 559 
Port Tewack, 559 
Portuguese, 214 

Power, siiaring of, 457 ; Univer¬ 
sal {see Shakti), 252-55 
Prabuddha Bhdrata (see Awak- 
med India), 447 
Prakrit!, 252 
PrAna, 42, 192. 277 
FrAnAvAma (see breathing), 19, 
41-44, 47 . 50, 154, 192-97 
Pratt. Mrs., 518 
PratyAhAra, 41. 49 
Prayer, 104, 140 

Premananda, Swami (see Babu- 
ram), 437 

Presbyterian, 216, 514, 341, 368- 
69 

Priest(s), 198, 205, 290, 514, 350, 
349. ^5 ; -craft, 92 ; and proph¬ 
ets. 89, 93-96; and Sannya- 
sins, 78 

Principle, 31-33 

Prior-Regent-Leopold, 394 

Progress. 32. 55, 157, 258, 262. 

280. 300, 384. 524 
Prometheus, 185 

Proofs,—evidence, analogy, per¬ 
ception, inference, 271 
Prophei(s), 123, 131, 141. 181, 
209, 214, 219, 516, 523 ; -ess. 
207 ; and priest, 89, 93 96, 
100-02 

Protestant, 160, 180 
Psychic, 42, 276 77, 387, 523 
Pullman. Mrs., 317 
Punjab, 418, 421-24, 426-28. 459 ; 
-is, 419 

Puraka, 42-44, 196 

PurAna(8), 268 

Purgatory, 458 

Puntv Congress, 386 

Purusha, 252. 277; Apta. 161 ; 

Siddha, 161 
Pyrennees, 241 
Pythagoras, 229 


R.A.. 418 

Rabbit, Mrs. Brer, 465 
Race{s), 56; each has a part to 
play, 56 


RAdhA, 598 
Raghuvir. 452 
Raja (see Rakhal) 

Ra|a(s), Bakanini, 292^95,; 
Maha—, of Kashmir, 421, 434, 
457 ; of Khclri (see Khctii); 
of Llmbdi, 440 

Rajas, 29, 173, 397, 400 5 -ika, 29 
Majasthan, Todd’s. 557 
Raja-Yoga. 3, 36-37, 154 ; object 
of, 3, 46 ; Six Lessons on, 56 52 
Raja Yoga, 575-74. 420. 454, 466. 
484-86 

Rajputana. 291-93, 296, 504, 418, 
421. 425, 426, 455, 457, 439, 
457 , 460 

Rakhal (see Brahmananda), 553, 
443-44 448 

RAma. 19. 179, 403 ; Siti, 165- 
66, 398 

Ram Babu, 394 

Ramakrishna Mission (see Mis¬ 
sion, R, K.), 450 ; Seal, 528 
Ramakrishna (Paramahainsa), 
79n., 110, 173 75, 261, 263-64. 
267, 271, 276, 309, 331, 348, 
380-81, 597, 412, 432. 452n., 
491, 497, 512, 517, 530 ; his 
birthday celebration (see Utsav), 
436, 439, 442, 502 ; his life by 
Maroomdar, 313 ; his mission, 
297 ; his sayings, 394, 462 ; his 
work, 497 

Ramakrishna Society, 420 
Ramakrishnananda, Swami (see 
Shashi). 397. 416-17, 426. 442, 
447 

RAmAnuja ( chArva). 362, 398 
Rameswaram, 287, 289 
Ramgarh, 507 
Ramlal, 452 
Ramnad, 294, 417 
RAmprasAd, 59 
Rao, Dr. NanjundarSOS 
Ratilal ( bhai), 293-94 
Rawalpindi, 436 
Reading. 551-55, 377 
Realisation, 220. 229-30. 258, 333, 
348 ; ol Absolute. 152: of 
Brahman, 30 ; consi.sts in. 154- 
55 : flashes of. 12 ; of God, 3. 
21. 268 : and religion, 348-49 ; 
of Self. 3. 12, 30 ; of truth. 4 
Reality, 6, 12. 237-38. 241 
Reason, 3, 11, 18. 20. 39, 467, 
526 ; ends in unity, 12 ; limita¬ 
tion and transcenaence of, 20 
Red Indians, 385 
Reform, violent, S3 
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Relormation, 254 
Reformers* 307 
Reincarnation, 51, 236, 3S7 
Relationship, Hindu, 66-67 
Rcligton<s), 7-8, 14-16, 27, 29, 
114, 117, 147, 154. 199, 202, 
210-11, 218, 220. 233, 258-39, 
302, 315, 317, 342, 383-85, 391, 
493; aim of, 4 ; birth of. 148- 
51 ; Congress of History o£, 
532 ; degradation of, 117, 119; 
dynamic, 407 ; essence of, 254- 
58 ; essential and non-essential 
in, 217-18 ; in India (see India); 
in India and West, 322, 826- 
31 ; kindergartens of, 140-41 ; 
all lead to God, 24 ; of Love, 
220*24 ; and marriage, 65 ; is 
one, 33 ; periodic ferment of, 
547 ; and plan, 261 ; and reali¬ 
sation, 229-30, 348-49 ; a 

science, 12, 20-21, 237 ; sec¬ 
tarian, 24 ; sex-love and crea¬ 
tion at the root of, 264 ; 
sources of, Aryan and Semitic, 
150-51 ; and strength, 31, 185 ; 
and superstition, 290; things 
that make—books, fanaticism, 
prophet, Incarnation, Personal 
God, 122-27. 523 ; tolerance 

and acceptance of, 299; Is 
Vedanta the future. 122*24 


Renunciation, 22, 118, 160, 223, 
225-27, 239, 272, 278-79, 585. 
406, 433, 490, 524; common 
to all religions, 9 ; a fault of 
Indian nation, 267 

Rest and change. 145, 156-58 

Revelation, 34 

Ridgely (Manor), 170n., 334, 

360. 367. 470-78 

Rights, 23 ; in France, America 
and India, 254 

Rishibar Babu (see Mukho- 
padhyaya, Rishibar) 

Rishis, 200, 271 

Rituals (see ceremonies), 93, 255, 
356-57 


Roman, 210, 212, 272 
Rome, 71, 368, 392, 395 ; her 
mission, 74-75 
Rothinburger, Mrs.. 360 
Rudra. 253 

Russia, 92, 212, 392. 477 


Sachchid^nanda (see Existence, 
Knowledge, Bliss), 362 


Sachchidananda 

(Swami), 

m 

292 


Sacrifice(s), 240 ] 

; aniniat, 

98 


bemnning of, 150 ; of Hindus 
and Jews, 209 ; part of all reli¬ 
gions, 14 

Sadananda (see Gupta), 739, 
416-17, 421, 423, 485, 450, 452 
Sadhu. 453. 499 
Sages, tyranny of, 76 
Saharanpur, 457 

Saint, 12. 20-21, 42, 169, 207, 
219. 221, 253, 261. 378, 469, 
499 

Salem Society, 387 
Salomon, Mr., 860 
Salvation, 15. 239-40, 249, 262 
Sam, Mr.. 340, 377, 473 ; Mrs.. 
340 

Samildhi, 41, 201 
SamsAra. 35, 174-75, 566 
Sandukphu, 449 

San Francisco, 92. 122, 244, 488, 
491, 493-616, 522, 531 
S5nkhya. 262. 362, 367 
Sdfikhya Kdrikd, 361. 369 
SannylMn(s), 19, 77-78, 95, 

I62n, 263. 274, 289. 306 08. 320, 
325-28, 351, 559, 374, 384, 

469, 502, 518, 517, 550; and 
householder, 279 ; to raise the 
masses, 90 ; true test of, 9 
Sanskrit, 15, 54, 68. 173, 175, 
184, 192, 215, 242. 289-90. 540. 
343. 351-52. 365, 375, 386, 392, 
397-98 ; Ck)llege, 316 ; Univer¬ 
sity. 69 
Sanyal, 365-66 
Saracenic, Indo-, 396 
Sarada, 352. 411. 420, 432-53. 
443-44, 450, 454, 468, 507, 529, 
535 

Saradananda, Swarai (sec Sha- 
rat), 3n., 365, 588, 409. 461, 
464. 471, 483, 485, 489-90, 
495-96, 508. 540 
Saraswati, 274, 567 
Sat (sec Sachchid&nanda), 11, 
547. 367 

Satan, Vedanta knows no, 126, 
130-31 

Sattvika, 29, 35, 597 
Satyabh5m5, 269 
Scepticism, 216 
Schopenhauer, 362 
Science, 211, 235. 337. 356. 391, 
484 ; modem, 4 ; physical, 12 ; 
and religion (see religion) 

Seat (See Asana), 38, 48 
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Self, Id, 12, 10, 22, 24-25, 27-50. 
55, Bt 100-01, 124, 156. 195. 
225, 248, 528; all h, 12; and 
analogy of two bii^. 5; i# 
Brahman, 12; i$ condmon of 
universe, 25; Existence, 
Enowkdge and Bliss, 4; and 
God, 9 ; no one can know, 55 ; 
reaUsation of, 5, 12, 50; -aacri- 
ace, 25, 155, 259 
Semites, 241 
Semtiic. 151 
Sen, Keshab, 512 
Stmiationa, 245 

Sense(8), 10, 21-22, 59, 45. 164, 
584; bondage of, 26, 147 ; 
control of, SB. 40, 108 09, 155, 
268: as horses, 45; internal 
and external, 108*09; -knowl¬ 
edge, 520 t 21 ; -organs, 251 : 
p^ception, 20*21 
Sentiment, 526; -aitstn, 525 
Sermon on the Mount, 96, 218 
Service, 225 ; as worship, 155 
Scthir, 440-41 

Sevierfs), 586*88, 392, 599, 408, 
426. 449. 495, 550; Mr. Harry. 
400, 421, 426, 455-54, 529, 540 ; 
Mrs. 400, 428, 491, 505, 508, 
515*16, 540 

Sex, 118; energy, 46; -love, 
264 ; in religion, 28 
Shabda, PramSna, 161 
Shah, Govindalal, 451 
^lakespeare Club, 75 
Shakti (see power), 174, 253 
ShAlagratna, 552 

Shankara (-charya), 6, 278, 351, 
490 

Sharat (see Saxadananda), 552, 
454*55, 458, 440. 444, 448, 450, 
469, 480, 499. 500, 551 
Shashi (see Ramakrishnananda), 
552, 401, 411 
Shashi Babu. 410, 450 
Sherman, Mrs,, 505 
Shihu, 452 

Shiva, 140, 171, 256, 266. 340. 
402 

Shivananda, Swami (see Tarak- 
da), 422, 440. 444, 454 
Shim SamhUd, 561 
Shnddhananda (see Sudhir), 420, 
422, 426 

VIII~--56 


|»iuka. 278 
Slalkot. 4S| 

Siamese. 427 

Siberia, 2t2 

Sikar State, 507 

Sikh(s). 229 

Silverbck, Mr.. 356 

Simla. 400, 408, 449 

Sin, 15-16, 18, 150, 181, 481 ; 

Vedanta knows no, 126*27 
Sind, 421. 423, 455-56 
Sindhi, 459 

Sinner(s), 12, 18, 20, 23, 27, 132. 
169 

Sits R5m, 165*66, 174, 598 
Slave(s). 529-30 
Smith, Mrs., 504 
Socialist(ic), 62-65, 65. 242. 269 
Society, sl 159. 224, 308, 547. 
549, 558, 584; and religion, 
156 

Sdiam (see “I am He”). 55, 255 
Solomon, 64. 201-02 
Somerset. Lady Henry, 551 
Soul(s) (see Atman and Self), 
9-10, 17 . 28, 31, 56-57. 45. 114, 
124. 158, 150, 163. 188, 191, 
206*07. 2U. 227, 235-39, 247-49, 
261. 277, 505, 343, 549, 562, 
577, 585-84, 415, 467, 528, 554; 
already free, 112-13 ; is Brah¬ 
man, 157 ; in Buddhism, 99- 
105 ; its definition, 9, 188 ; to 
my Own, 170 

Souter, Miss, 454. 467, 485, 501 
Space (see time, space and 
causal tty) 

Spain. 75 
Spaniard, 71, 214 
Spirit. 18. 27. 72, 101, 119, 139, 
141. 179-80, 211, 232, 247, 429, 
526 

Spiritual. 280, 536, 530; -ism, 
229 ; *ist, 340; -ity, 114, 207, 
219. 246, 322 

Srinagar, 419, 422-29, 454-60 
Star Klon, 514 
Steel, Miss Kate, 567, 467 
Sterling, Antionette, 361 
Stockham, Cora, 518 
Stockton, 507, 516 
Stone, Mrs., 517 

Stxmcs, fables, legends, parables: 
Astrologer andxing, 185; 1^- 
gar and emperor, 202; birds 
on a tree, 4*5; Brahmin, his 
wife and son, 208 ; bullodts 
and straw in front, 151; catch 
a Tartar, 488; chess players of 
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Stories—Conidf. 

Bombay* IS; fish-wives and 
their fish-baskets* ^; Hon 
cub among sheqi, 2S7; lover 
knocking at door* 221 ; Lord 
incarnated as pig, 127; man 
in darkness, 259: man who 
made an image of Shiva, 256; 
inlliionaire bridegroom, 445 : 
minister confined on a tower* 
42; proud stag, 54; sage and 
his dog* 25 ; sannyasin and 
evil woman* 19-20; Satya- 
bhama's sacrifice, 269; Uncle 
Josh, 342 
St. Paul, 32 

Strength, 31. 185-97, 267, 535 
Struggle for, expansion, 145-47 ; 

freedom, 250; liberty, 249 
Sturdy. E. T., 334-36, 546-55, 
356-63, 367, 369, 372, 374, 376, 
380, 386-88, 404, 408, 415, 426, 
434, 453-54, 463, 465, 467, 470, 
478, 485, 519 
Stui^is, Mrs., 334 
Sub-consdous, 17, 276. 363 
Subject and object. 3, 21. 34. 
153, 472 

Sudhir (see Shuddhananda), 401, 
435 

Suez. 395 ; canal* 215 
Sukul. 416, 418 

"Sun and Moon,** currents (see 
IdA and PingalA); Gods, 451 
Shunyav^di, 465 

Super-conscious, 17, 36, 45, 50. 

226-27, 276, 563 
Superhuman, 349 
Superstition, 3, 9. 18, 34, 92, 132, 
159-40, 186, 218, 290, 535. 525, 
534 

Suren, 453 
Surrender, 160 
Surti, 287 
Sushil, 420, 453 
Sushumn^* 46-47, 51 
Suttee, 265 

Swami (see Vivekananda), 268 
Swampscott, 315-16 
Swarup (-ananda), 516, 550 
Swiss, 379-80 

Switzerland, 343. 880-87, 389 
Symbol(sj. 53, 50, 149, 220, 525 ; 
-ism, ^9, 556 


Tagore, Devendra Nath, 451 
TUmasika, 29 
Tamil, 274 


Tantras, 265 

Tarakda (see Shivatiandk), 552 
Tartar, 71, 580 

Teachcr(8). 42. 78. 115, 521; 
ideal of, 106; spiritual (sec 
Guru), 56 
Teliri, 457 

Temple. 155-56, 159, 214 
Teresa, S.. 220 
Theology, 211 

Theosophy. 229. 346, 571*72. 

374, Ml ; -ists, 512. 859 
Thomas k Kempis, 159 
Thought, 10-11, 19. 51, 55, 45, 
48, 145, 164, 195, 255. 245 ; 
and body, 10, 45; oontre^ of, 
50; and image. 51; power of, 
225, 225 ; state beyond, 156 
Thousand Island Park, 539, 
542-44 

Thursby, Miss, 495, 509 
TilKjt, 92, 212, 521. 567. 404, 
409 ; -an. 552 
Tigris, 149 

Tilak, Bala Cangadhar, 586 
Time, 22 ; idea of, 9; and space, 
21, 27, 189, 210; space and 
causality, 10, 16, 257, 249 
Totten, Mrs. E., 522 
Tradition, 25 ; and Buddha, 100 
Trainings, six, 57 
Transmigration, 207 
Transvaal, 508 
Tribune, 456 
Trinitarianisra, 16 
Trinity, 11 ; of bondage and 
liberation, 544; of Existence, 
Knowledge, Bliss, 191 
Trust-deed, 490, 500, 532-55 
Truth. 7, 82, 57, 44. 119, 586, 846, 
382 ; Hindus and Buddha on, 
100-02 ; test of. 14, 186 
Tulsi. 420, 426, 444, 447 
Turiyananda (see Hari), 464. 466, 
484, 486, 489. 491, 495, 505. 
507, 527, 529-80, 532-85 


Udaipur, 568 
Udftsi Sftdhu, 439 
Uma, 34, 276 

Unconscious, 45, 158, 226-27 ; 
state, 56 

Unitarian, Church (sec Church): 

ism, 16; movement, 125 
United States of America (U.S A.) 
(see America), 214, m, 879 
592* 458, 465-66, 480, 589 
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0i*ity (lee S* 12* 21-2S, 

$t IS7-S». im, m> 25041. 
264* 147 ; in vttto. 229 
tJfl^versftl. being* 1^? twotibcr- 
liocMl* 124* 129: escistenoe* l$6 ; 
Fatbeibood* Iw; bumanity, 
m ; tnitid* tSl* 2S^$4; ntie^ 
nm» 129 J Fwer* B24S; re* 
Ilgion* 90i 414 ; 19S: aoal, 

277 1 itrtiggle co expuM, 147 
UniveMlism* 274 
Univerfle («ec wMrld), 12. 16, 2S, 
138, 192-^, 225. 232, 285, 238. 
246, 248, 262. 277, 2334, 344; 
goal of, 11, 137 ; Mother of, 
252; is our body, 27, 49; 
rushing towards equilibrium, 
156 

Unselfishness, 6-7, 883 
Upani$had(s), 21, 28, 100, 124, 
m, 267, 271. 857, 422-23; 
Brihadlranyaka, 384; Katha, 
43 ; Mundaka, 382 
Upcn. 401. 454 
U.S.A. (see United States) 


Vaisheshtka Barshana, 160 
Vaishnavism. 264, 268 
VlmAchara, 398 
Vamar, Jinawar. P, C,, 427 
Varanasi. 283-85 
Varma, Ravi, 286 
Vasumati, 401 

Vaughan, Mrs. (see Olea). 495 
Vcda(s) 4. 6. 810. 21. 24, 27. 
28, 77, 96. 136-37, 159-40, 200. 
252, 255, 270, 278-79, 290, 298. 
525 ; Atharva, Samhit^, 376 ; 
growth of religious ideas in. 
24-25; mean. 232, 255 ; Yaiur. 
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